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of  Exeter  Hall  Lectures. 

The  special  obligation  under  which  the  Lecturers 
have  laid  the  Association,  will  be  felt  by  all  who  read 
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There  is  probably  no  Volume  of  the  series  in  regard 
to  which  a  disclaimer  of  responsibility  is  less  necessary. 
Yet  it  may  be  fitting  in  this  twentieth  volume  to  repeat 
what  was  said  by  the  Committee  on  the  publication  of 
the  first,  that  in  meeting  the  general  desire  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  Lectures  they  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  every  utterance  of  the  Lecturers.  Their 
duty  is  to  ask  good  men  to  lecture,  and  for  the  selection 
of  Lecturers  they  are  responsible  to  God  and  to  the 
public  supporters  of  the  Association ;  but  as  they  do 
not  choose  the  subjects,  and  could  not,  if  they  would, 
control  the  methods  in  which  they  may  be  treated, 
they  act  in  this  publication  only  as  intermediaries  in 
responding  to  a  public  demand. 
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ask  for  it  careful  perusal,  and  they  pray  that  the  bless¬ 
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mote  the  “  spiritual  and  mental  improvement  of  Young 
Men.” 
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THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

The  “History  of  the  MediteiTanefin ” — I  feel  that  I  must 
begin  my  lecture  by  explaining  what  I  mean  by  the  phiwse. 
The  words  have  an  ambitious  sound.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  vague  and  indistinct.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  the 
subject  pi’oposed  is  intended  to  be.  Still  the  phrase  ex¬ 
presses  the  subject  better  than  any  I  could  have  chosen.  I 
believe  the  best  way  to  justify  it  will  be  to  explain  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  “Mediterranean  Sea”  is  the  “Sea  within  the  Land.” 
This  is  literally  the  meaning  of  the  word.  And  it  expresses 
exactly  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  when  he  speaks  of 
that  sea.  When  we  look  on  the  map,  it  presents  to  us  the 
appearance  of  a  “  sea  within  the  land.”  The  Mediterranean 
is  the  same  in  Continental  geography  that  Windermere  or 
Loch  Lomond  is  in  the  geography  of  Britain.  Brrt  the  men 
of  the  ancient  world  took  a  different  view.  We  look  from 
'  withorrt ;  they,  from  withirr.  We  look  on  the  Mediterranean 
as  on  a  picture  withirr  a  frame.  Their  place  was  on  the 
bourrdary  of  its  waters  ;  and  all  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
between  their  home  and  oma.  It  is  tnre  that  the  word 
“  hlediterranean  ”  is  an  old  Latin  word, — older  tharr  Cicero 
or  than  Livy, — but  irr  its  application  as  the  name  of  this  sea, 
it  is  extremely  rnodenr.  I  have  not  been  able  to  investigate 
the  .slops  b}’  which  the  word  has  travellerl  to  its  present 
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acceptation ;  but  I  believe  its  familiar  use,  in  this  sense,  is 
entirely  subsequent  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  voyages  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  di  Gama.  Since  the  time  of  those 
discoveries,  which  enlarged  so  suddenly  and  so  wonderfully 
the  ideas  of  man  concerning  the  world  which  he  inhabits, 
this  inland  sea  has  been  only  a  minute  and  secluded  portion 
of  a  vast  oceanic  surface.  Our  children,  in  their  earliest 
years,  learn  to  undei-stand  it  in  this  relation.  They  know 
quite  as  much,  and  often  more,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ; 
and,  if  they  know  anything  at  all  of  geography,  they  know 
that  the  Ocean  is  large  and  the  Mediterranean  small.  But 
not  so  with  the  ancients.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  their  own  familiar  coasts.  There  they  gathered  the 
shells  and  pebbles  of  their  childliood.  Those  promontories, 
ever  varying  with  light  and  shadow — those  blue  bays, 
sparkling  in  the  sun — gave  them  their  earliest  ideas  of  land 
and  water.  All  the  Ocean  beyond  was  involved  in  dark  and 
impenetrable  mystery.  It  was  the  subject,  not  of  any  exact 
knowledge,  but  only  of  fables  and  fairy  tales.  Thus  the  Jew 
and  the  Phoenician,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  the  Saracen, 
and  even  the  Cinsader  from  Western  Europe,  use  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language  from  ours  when  they  speak  of  the  IMedi- 
terranean.  They  call  it  by  a  different  name.  To  the 
Hebrew  boy  who  gazed  from  the  roofs  of  Joppa,  and  watched 
the  setting  sun  across  tlie  western  main,  to  him  it  was  the 
“  Great  Sea.”  Wliat  a  name  for  the  jMediterranean  !  But 
if  we  had  known  nothing  in  our  early  days  larger  than  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  or  the  waters  of  Merom,  we  too  should 
have  called  it  the  “  Great  Sea.”  The  Tyrian  motlici',  who 
followed  with  her  eye  the  lessening  sail  of  that  ship  which 
earned  her  son  to  the  West,  gazed  and  spoke  with  less  of 
wonder  and  of  awe  than  the  Jew  ;  for  the  sea  was  her  chil-. 
dren’s  home.  But  let  that  shij>  be  bound  on  the  longest 
Phoenician  voyage,  and  how  different  are  the  thoughts  it 
calls  up,  from  those  which  are  associated  with  a  British 
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vessel  bound  for  Australia  or  for  China !  The  Gi’cek,  like 
the  Phoenician,  was  a  sailor ;  but  he  hardly  knew  even  the 
Mediterranean  itself  as  a  whole.  He  divided  it  into  parts, 
and  each  part  was  named  after  the  coast  which  it  bordered, 
or  in  memory  of  some  hero  of  his  lively  mythology.  The 
Romans  had  a  proud  name  for  the  Inland  Sea  :  they  made 
it  the  mirror  of  their  own  greatness  :  they  called  it  “  Our 
Sea,” — the  sea  which  belongs  to  Rome — the  sea  which  the 
Empire  encircles.  No  name  was  ever  more  true,  if  we  look 
to  its  historical  significance ;  but  none  could  imply  a  more 
entire  disregard  of  all  with  which  we  ourselves  are  most 
familiar.  Descend  still  further,  and  enter  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  name  of  the  Roman  Empire  still  lingei-s  as  the  spirit 
of  a  mighty  power  on  the  shores  which  once  it  possessed. 
Tracts  of  country  where  the  Greek  language  was  spoken 
were  called  “Roumelia” — the  language  was  called  “Romaic” 
— and  Arab  boatmen,  now  at  home  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  called  it  the  “  Sea  of  Rome.”  Nor  did  the 
Crusader’S,  or  any  pilgrim  or  traveller  before  Columbus,  bring 
this  sea  before  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  in  its  true 
character,  as  the  part  of  an  oceanic  system.  To  put  this 
in  the  strongest  light,  I  need  only  remind  you  that  the 
Crusaders  did  not  enter  it  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But 
I  must  not  proceed  any  further  with  what  is  only  meant  to 
illustrate  a  definitiorr ;  and  I  am  laborrring  to  exhibit  a  con¬ 
trast  which  after  all  is  sufiiciently  obvious.  Let  any  one 
who  reads  Horace  compare  the  ode  in  which  he  intreats  a 
safe  voyage  for  his  friend  Virgil  to  Athens,  with  that  touch¬ 
ing  sonnet  written  by  Wordsworth,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
went  from  Abbotsford  to  Naples, — 

“Be  tnre, 

Ye  winds  of  Ocean,  and  the  Midland  Sea, 

Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope.” 

Let  any  one  put  these  two  poems  side  by  side,  and  he  will 
feel  the  contrast  in  a  moment. 
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This  then  is  the  Mediterraneau  as  we  are  to  coutemplate 
it  this  evening.  I  must  ask  you  to  forget  your  great  mer¬ 
chantmen,  your  emigrant  ships,  your  American  steamers. 
Let  a  sudden  cloud  come  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Let  Austi’alia  and  New  Zealand  vanish  from  the  cliai-t.  Let 
Captain  Cook  and  Dampier  be  forgotten.  Imagine  Liverpool 
to  become,  what  it  never  can  be  again,  a  squalid  village  of 
poor  barbarians  on  a  cold,  inhospitable  shore.  Imagine  that 
you  see  nothing  before  you  but  the  water,  wliich  washes  the 
inner  shores  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  separates  Eui'ope  fr’om 
both. 

And  now  what  is  meant  by  the  History  ”  of  this  sea — 
the  “History  of  the  Mediterranean”!  Whence  has  it  so 
much  dignity,  that  it  should  separate  itself  from  all  other 
seas  and  claim  a  histoiy  of  its  own  %  I  remember  some 
.severe  words,  which  a  modern  poet  has  addressed  to  it  in 
reference  to  a  defect,  or  supposed  defect,  in  its  physical 
character : — 

“  0  thou  great  heartless  sea  !  without  a  tide 
To  bless  thee  with  its  changing.” 

Literall}',  as  we  all  know,  this  is  true,  or  nearly  true.  The 
Mediterranean  hits  no  tides,  or  hardly  any.  But,  in  another 
sense,  it  has  known  the  changing  and  the  blessing  of  many 
tides.  Not  without  the  flux  and  reflux  of  mighty  move¬ 
ments  has  the  MediteiTanean  slept  through  silent  centuries 
in  the  embrace  of  three  continents.  The  flow  of  conquest — 
the  pauses  of  victory — the  ebb  of  declining  power — the.se  are 
the  tides  which  have  made  its  shores  illustrious.  Not  only 
has  it  been  ordained  to  be  the  scene  of  gi’eat  histories,  but  it 
has  been  the  scene  of  nearly  all  the  history'  of  Man,  down  to 
the  time  which  I  have  already  referred  to  as  our  chrono¬ 
logical  limit, — the  time  when  the  ciu-tains  of  the  Ocean  were 
suddenly  uplifted.  No.  The  Mediterranean  is  not  a  “  heart¬ 
less  sea.”  Those  who  care  to  know  it  find  that  it  has  a  heart, 
full  of  a  noble  and  passionate  life.  We  can  almost  personify 
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it,  and  appeal  to  it  as  a  living  witness  of  the  gi-eatest  pas¬ 
sages  of  our  human  history. 

Thus  you  see  what  I  mean  by  the  “  History  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.”  It  is  the  history  of  its  shores  and  its  waters,  as 
connected  with  Man — it  is  the  history  of  those  human  changes 
of  which  it  has  been  the  scene  and  the  witness,  or  (to  speak 
more  correctly)  in  which  it  has  participated,  and  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  which  its  own  providential  adaptations  have  con¬ 
tributed.  I  need  not  say  more  to  illustrate  the  greatness  of 
the  subject.  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  quote  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  celebrated  sentence : — “  The  grand  object  of  travelling,” 
he  said,  “is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On 
those  shores  wore  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world  :  the 
Assyrian,  tire  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All 
our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  oim  arts,  almost 
all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores 
of  the  ^lediterranean.”  The  sentence  is  well  worth  remem¬ 
bering,  and  we  may  thank  Boswell  that  he  has  taken  his 
usual  pains  to  record  it.  The  sentence  would  have  lost 
something  in  point,  but  it  woiUd  have  gained  in  accuracy 
and  completeness,  if  the  Assyrian  and  the  Persian  had  been 
omitted,  and  the  Crusader  and  the  Saracen  introduced.  For 
surely  the  connexion  of  this  sea  is  more  close  with  Saladin 
or  Othiuan  than  with  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Shalmaneser;  and 
when  we  are  musing  on  this  subject,  the  remembrance  of 
English  Richard  or  St.  Louis  of  France  comes  more  naturally 
over  us,  than  that  of  Cyrus  and  Darius.  Still  the  sentence 
remains  substantially  tme,  and  nothing  could  be  more  tme 
than  the  remark  it  suggested  at  the  time.  The  conversation 
took  place  in  General  Paoli’s  house ;  and  Boswell  adds  that 
the  General  observed,  that  “  the  Mediteiranean  would  be  a 
noble  subject  for  a  poem.”  It  was  either  Southey  or  Cowper 
who  said,  in  reference  to  this  remark,  “  It  is  a  subject,  not 
for  one  poem,  but  for  twenty  poems.”  And  I  fear  that  when 
I  am  endeavouring  so  ambitious  a  task  as  to  give  one 
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lecture  ou  the  “  History  of  the  Mediteri-anean,”  it  may  be 
exclaimed  very  justly,  “  One  lecture !  enough  for  twenty  !  ” 
Well  now,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  difficidt  (perhaps 
presumptuous)  to  attempt  to  give  in  one  single  lecture 
even  a  general  sketch  and  outline  of  the  argument. 
But  we  all  know  what  a  Panorama  can  do  for  us  in  default 
of  something  better.  Besides  this,  I  am  addressing  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  (according  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunities)  historical  and  religious  studies  for  themselves ;  and 
if  this  lecture  gives  to  any  of  them  a  starting-point,  or  any 
useful  suggestions,  they  will  not  think  that  they  have  met 
here  this  evening  in  vain. 

Now,  having  explained  my  meaning,  having  stated  my 
subject,  let  me  ask  you  to  call  up  before  your  mind  the  maj) 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  the  chart  of  the 
3Ieditcrranean,  for  that  which  we  have  to  consider  to-night 
is  not  a  tract  of  land  with  its  bordering  waters,  but  a  teact  ot 
sea  with  the  coasts  that  are  its  boimdary.  And  before  we  pass 
on  to  what  is  properly  historical,  let  us  give  some  attention 
to  the  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  of  the  sea  which  is  before  us. 

1.  The  first  feature  of  this  physical  configuration,  to  which 
notice  should  be  directed,  is  the  form  of  the  basins  which 
compose  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 
The  gi'eat  Western  Basin,  bounded  by  the  shores  of  Barbary, 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  containing  the  islands  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  group,  is  definitely  separated 
from  the  rest.  Once  it  was  probably  a  different  sea ;  and 
even  now  the  projecting  coasts  of  Italy  and  Africa,  with 
Sicily  between  them,  and  the  small  islands  and  shallow 
waters  of  these  dangerous  channels,  give  this  basin  a  distinc¬ 
tive  chai’actei’,  which  arrests  the  eye,  and  is  well  known  to 
sailors.  The  other  two  basins,  the  Middle  and  the  Eastem, 
are  far  more  socially  connected  with  each  other.  Greece  is 
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the  country  that  divides  them  ;  but  it  willingly  leaves  a  free 
and  open  space,  unbroken  by  any  island,  between  its  southern¬ 
most  point  and  the  shore  of  Africa.  Yet  you  will  obseiwe 
how,  in  the  first  of  these  basins,  the  Adriatic  withdraws  and 
secludes  itself  far  to  the  north,  as  if  it  might  become  the 
safe  retreat  of  some  great  historical  city, — and  how,  in  the 
eastern  basin,  the  Egeau,  with  all  its  islands,  is  fenced  off 
and  fortified  by  Candia,  Cerigo,  and  Rhodes,  and  evidently 
(may  we  not  say  so  1)  destined  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  a  re¬ 
markable  people.  It  is  indeed  no  dream  of  fiincy  which 
associates  the  great  cities  and  remarkable  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  configuration  of  its  coasts.  Place 
yourself  at  Tyre,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  eastern 
coast,  and  see  how  free  and  unhindered  was  the  Phoe¬ 
nician’s  prospect  over  all  the  waters  to  the  west. 
Look  where  Carthage,  the  daughter  of  Tyre,  established 
hei'self  on  the  verge  of  the  Western  Basin,  to  be  the 
mistress  of  Western  commerce,  till  Rome  should  arise  and 
be  the  mistress  of  the  wox’ld.  Look  at  Athens  and  Corinth 
(for  here  we  must  class  them  together,  the  one  as  the  centre 
of  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  other  as  the  centre  of  her  trade) 
— see  how  ready  they  are  to  meet  the  Persians  on  their 
western  progress,  to  grapple  with  them  and  defeat  them. 
See  where  Home  is  gathering  her  strength  on  the  further 
shore  of  Italy,  how  conveniently  she  is  situated  for  the 
coiicpxest  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  inevitable  it  is,  that,  when  she  has  occupied  Corinth 
and  Carthage,  all  the  MediteiTanean  must  be  under  her 
sway.  I  have  already  made  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
position  of  Venice  ;  need  I  point  to  that  of  Constantinople  t 
— need  I  show  (to  employ  the  fine  expression  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  poet  of  modem  France)  that  it  was,  by  its  very  position, 
“  a  predestinated  c.apital  1”  I  preclude  myself  from  travel¬ 
ling  far  beyond  the  middle  ages,  or  I  would  ask  you  to 
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notice  how  Gibraltar  and  Alexandria,  with  Malta  between 
them,  are  the  necessary  stages  between  Britain  and  her 
Indian  Empii'e. 

2.  In  the  next  place  I  would  I’emark,  as  a  physical  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  MediterKxnean,  the  diversity  of  its  coasts. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  contrast — a  con¬ 
trast  not  unnoticed  by  the  ancients — between  the  southern 
and  northern  shores — between  Africa  and  Europe — between 
tlie  long,  dull  monotony  of  that  shore  where  civilisation  has 
seldom  flourished,  and  never  flourished  but  to  decay,  and 
the  endless  variety  of  form  and  outline  in  that  other  shore, 
where  all  the  j^xowers  and  graces  of  the  human  intellect  have 
displayed  themselves  tlu’ough  successive  centuries — between 
the  country  of  the  Negro  and  the  Moor,  and  the  countries 
of  Plato  and  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Dante,  of  Phidias  and 
Raphael.  To  dwell  at  gi'eater  length  on  such  a  contrast 
as  this  would  be  fanciful  and  extravagant.  But  no  student 
of  history  should  be  ignorant  of  the  close  connection  which 
has  ever  subsisted  between  the  relations  of  land  and  water 
and  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  soil  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  direction  of  commercial  enterprise  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  national  character  on  the  other.  With  this  clue  to 
guide  us,  we  might  follow  all  the  windings  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast-line  and  gain  much  useful  instruction.  Tlius, 
entering  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  we  might  begin  with 
the  south  and  south-east  border’s  of  Spain.  I  never  saw 
any  coast  so  utterly  foi’bidding  and  inhospitable  ;  yet  the 
Phoenicians  came  to  these  bixrwn  tremendous  mountains, 
and  dug  tliere  for  silver  and  iron.  It  was  the  Peru  of  the 
ancient  world,  not  only  for  the  Phoenicians,  but  also  for 
the  Romans.  I  well  remember  the  satisfaction  with  which 
I  saw  at  Carthagena  a  Roman  pig  of  lead,  stamped  with 
Latin  letters,  just  as  it  had  been  dropped  on  its  way  from  the 
mine  to  the  shore.  From  Carthagena  you  pass  to  V alencia. 
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There  you  are  iu  a  rich  and  sunny  plain,  where  the  palm- 
trees  grow,  like  the  palm-trees  in  Syria.  It  is  called  the 
Garden  of  Spain ;  and  the  character  of  the  people  corre¬ 
sponds  with  their  climate  and  their  soil.  These  are  only 
specimen.s,  and  by  no  means  the  most  remarkable.  We 
might  travel  by  the  vineyards  of  Catalonia  to  the  Pyrenee.s, 
and  thence  to  the  orange-gardens  where  France  and  Italy 
meet  at  the  bases  of  the  Alps,  and  onwards  to  the  south  and 
the  east,  and  everywhere  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  links 
between  man  and  the  place  he  inhabits,  and  of  the  variety 
of  character  which  these  diversified  shores  have  fostered. 
But  I  hasten  to  another  point,  which  has  a  still  closer  con¬ 
nection  with  the  kistorical  progress  of  the  men  of  the  Medi- 
ten’anean, 

3.  You  must  often  have  obseiwed  the  great  number  of 
islands  and  promontories  in  this  sea.  There  is  no  great 
empty  space.  You  never  sail  far  without  seeing  laud. 
Where  Africa  recedes,  on  the  east  of  Tunis,  there  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  boldly  come  forward ;  and  Cyprus, 
Candia,  and  Malta  take  their  places  still  farther  in  advance. 
Where  Genoa  withdraws  herself  within  the  bosom  of  her 
beautiful  guLf^  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  come  in 
and  occupy  their  positions  as  the  stages  between  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  frequent  islands  and  promontories — the 
straits  and  isthmuses — the  sinuous  and  deeply-indented 
shores  of  this  sea — have  been  finely  pointed  out  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  as  circumstances  “  beneficently  favourable  ”  to  the 
intercom’se  of  nations  and  tlie  enlargement  of  the  circle  of 
ideas.  This  providential  arrangement  of  land  and  water  is 
especially  to  be  remarked  in  the  islands  of  the  Egean,  and 
in  the  broken,  irregular  approaches  between  Eui’ope  and 
Asia.  These  waters  have  been  the  thoroughfai’e  of  nations  ; 
these  islands  the  stepping-stones  of  civilization.  Here  the 
East  and  the  West  became  familiar  with  each  other.  Xerxes 
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and  Alexander  passed  this  way — here  the  “  Man  of  Mace¬ 
donia”  appeared  to  the  Apostle,  and  said  on  the  Asiatic 
shore ;  “  Come  over  ” — into  Europe — “  and  help  us.” 

i.  There  is  another  feature  of  this  historical  sea  which 
requires  our  attention, — I  mean  its  small  dimensions,  as 
comj)ared  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  extent  of  the  great 
Oceanic  spaces.  It  is  true  that  a  distance  of  some  two 
thousand  miles  separates  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the 
coast  of  Syria ;  but  not  more  than  eighty  miles  intervene 
between  the  south  point  of  Sicily  and  the  northern  point 
of  Africa.  By  a  reference  to  this  scale,  the  eye  will  at  once 
inform  us  of  the  small  spaces  which  separate  Rome  from 
Malta,  Constantinople  from  Athens,  Antioch  from  Jem- 
salem.  The  Morea  is  not  much  larger  than  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  together.  Palestine  is  not  half  the  size  of 
Scotland.  We  see  how  appropriate  a  place  this  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  for  the  lessons  of  early  navigation,  for  testing 
the  results  of  jiolitical  experiments,  for  the  first  rudiments 
of  sacred  truth.  This  sea  was  the  school  of  the  human  race. 
Here  civilized  man  was  detained  till  he  had  learned  his 
Latin  and  his  Greek,  and  his  religion  too — his  Old  and 
New  Testament  lessons.  I  hope  we  are  in  no  danger  of  letting 
this  be  forgotten.  For  here,  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  was 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  have  ever  since 
been  the  educators  of  the  highest  human  intellects,  were 
formed  and  perfected.  These  waters  carried  the  ship  of 
Jonah  from  Joppa,  and  floated  down  from  Tyre  King 
Hiram’s  beams  of  cedar  wood.  By  the  sea-side  on  one  of  the.se 
shores  St.  Peter  prayed  :  on  one  of  these  islands  St.  Paul 
was  wrecked.  Across  this  sea  Ignatius  sailed  to  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom  at  Rome  :  at  Hippo,  on  the  Carthaginian  shore, 
Augustine  wrote  those  volumes  which  have  instructed  the 
Christian  centuries.  That  which  gives  school  its  dignity  i.s, 
that  it  is  a  little  world  which  prepares  for  the  great  world ; 
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and  that  whicli  is  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  not  that  it  is  a  majestic  expanse  of  water  covering 
half  the  globe,  but  that  it  was  ordained  to  be  the  school  of 
the  human  race. 

5.  There  is  still  one  other  physical  peculiarity,  without 
the  mention  of  which  our  enumeration  would  be  ineomplete. 
The  relation  of  the  Mediterranean  to  tlie  countries  behind  it 
and  around  it,  should  be  carefully  remai’ked.  Though  it  is 
so  isolated  as  to  be  almost  a  lake,  yet  there  is  an  opening  on 
the  west  through  which  the  Ocean  could  be  entered,  and 
enterprising  voyages  to  the  remote  islands  of  Afriea  and 
Europe  could  bring  in  the  fruits  of  immediate  tinde,  and 
foster  the  hopes  of  future  discovery.  On  the  east  the  inlet 
of  the  Red  Sea,  only  arrested  by  the  narrow’est  isthmus  from 
mingling  its  w'atcrs  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  brought 
the  riches  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  whicli  the  monsoons 
had  wafted  from  unvisited  continents.  On  the  north  the 
Dardanelles,  like  a  natural  canal,  made  the  Black  Sea  one 
with  the  Jlediterranean.  Consider  too  the  rivei-s  in  theii- 
chai’acter  of  the  highways  of  commerce — the  Danube,  the 
Rhone,  the  Ebro — and  especially  the  Nile,  the  river  of  the 
Pharaohs  aud  Ptolemies,  which  enriched  by  its  wares  the 
bazaars  of  Thebes,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo,  not  less  than  it 
fattened  the  eornfields  by  its  annual  inundation.  Observe 
again  the  courses  of  the  inland  caravans,  and  see  how  they 
terminate  on  the  shores  of  this  sea — Ishmaelites  coming 
down  through  Syria  with  slaves  for  the  Potiphars  of  Egypt, 
— Arabians  by  Petra  and  Damascus,  with  spices  for  the 
markets  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem — Gauls  and  Germans,  who 
canied  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  the  golden  amber  for 
the  ladies  of  Rome — Lombai’d  merchants,  now  making  bar¬ 
gains  in  the  markets  of  Germany,  and  now  in  those  of 
Y enice  and  Pisa — pilgrims  wending  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  returning  with  wonderful  stories  of  the 
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East  to  their  oountrj’^men  at  home,  who  were  building  the 
cathedrals. 

Now  if  we  consider  these  mere  physical  features  of  tlie 
Mediterranean, — the  distribution  of  its  component  basins, — 
the  endless  diversity  of  its  shores, — ^the  multitude  of  its 
islands  and  jieninsulas, — its  small  dimensions, — and  its  relar 
tion  to  the  countries  beyond  it, — if  we  consider  all  these 
things  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested, — there  will  not  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  as  to  the  manifold 
interest  of  the  subject.  The  mere  natural  phenomena  of  this 
sea, — its  vegetation — its  zoology — its  climate — its  cnri'ents, 
winds,  and  storms, — acquire  a  new  and  dignified  interest, 
when  we  ^^e^v  them  as  the  conditions  of  human  advance¬ 
ment,  and  the  predestined  agents  in  the  growth  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Still  more  is  this  true  of  the  direct  records  of  man 
himself.  The  memorials  of  language  and  art,  the  costume 
and  the  armour  of  successive  generations  on  these  illustrious 
shoi-es,  the  ai’chitecturc, — cities,  forts,  and  harbours, — 
temples,  mosques,  and  churches, — shipbuilding  and  the 
rigging  of  l)oats, — each  of  these  might  be  the  subject  of  a 
lecture.  Tliese  miscellaneous  topics  are  sufficiently  tempt¬ 
ing  ;  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  dwell  on  them,  in 
that  which  is  meant  to  be  only  a  general  sketch.  Tearing, 
then,  all  other  considerations,  let  us  attempt  some  systematic 
aiTangement  of  leading  facts.  Let  us  contemplate  the  great 
historical  divisions  of  the  argument.  I  would  wish  all  that 
lias  been  said  to  be  considered  introductory  and  suggestive, 
while  I  endeavour,  in  the  time  which  remains,  to  describe 
those  nations  who  successively  possessed  the  empire  of  the 
Midland  Sea. 

I  have  already  said,  when  I  ventured  to  criticise  Dr. 
John.son’s  dictum,  that  it  is  belter  to  omit  Assyria  and 
Poraia  from  our  historical  series.  Though  those  empires 
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did,  at  certain  periods,  come  in  contact  with  these  waters, 
that  contact  was  too  brief  and  accidental  to  require  our 
attention  here.  Asspia  and  Persia  have  a  great  place  in 
the  histor}’^  of  the  world,  but  not  a  very  imjwrtant  one  in 
the  history  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  there  are  two  other 
powers,  at  first  sight  desendng  of  particular  notice,  which 
nevertheless  I  feel  justified  in  passing  over  slightly  and 
rapidly.  These  two  powers  are  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Etrurians. 

As  regards  the  Egyptians,  though  their  dominion  was 
once  extended  to  meet  that  of  Assyria,  though  much  is 
I’evealed  to  those  who  understand  the  hieroglyphics,  of  the 
homage  and  tribute  paid  by  foreign  nations  to  the  monarchs 
who  reigned  on  the  Nile, — though  expeditions  are  traced 
through  Pale.stine  to  the  Euphrates,  and  sculptures  are  seen 
at  Thebes  which  commemorate  naval  victories, — still,  on 
the  whole,  the  Egyptians  never  possessed  a  great  Mediter¬ 
ranean  empire.  Their  trade  lay  far  more  in  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  seas.  The  produce  of  the  far-distant  aichipelago 
was  brought  in  Arabian  ships,  and  thence  across  the  land 
to  the  Nile,  and  so  floated  downwards  to  the  inner  coast, 
where  tlie  Phoenician  and  the  Greek  laded  their  vessels. 
But  the  Saci’ed  River  itself  was  closed  to  the  Phoenician 
and  the  Greek.  The  Egyptians  were  the  Chinese  of  the 
Ancient  world.  They  hatl  a  MediteiTanean  of  their  own, 
with  which  they  were  well  content, — their  ancient  vene¬ 
rated  river.  Its  sweet  waters  were  the  scene  of  their  mari¬ 
time  adventimes.  No  boats,  with  English  flags  flying  at  the 
stem,  with  English  sportsmen  and  printed  guide-books, 
moved  then  through  successive  days  from  the  Delta  to  the 
Cataracts.  But  the  ancient  paintings  represent  to  us  a 
scene  not  less  attractive.  The  lotus  was  painted  OB  the 
rudder,  the  eye  was  painted  on  the  prow,  the  feails  of  gay 
bright  colours  were  filled  with  th^  st^y  northern  breeze, — 
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and  the  men  who  lived  before  the  Pyramids  enjoyed,  like 
the  modern  traveller,  the  monotonous  and  dreamy  Inxurj' 
of  a  voyage  on  the  Nile. 

The  Etrurians  had  no  sacred  river.  They  were  really 
a  maiitime  people.  But  they  were  corsairs  rather  than 
traders ;  at  least,  so  we  must  consider  them,  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  we  are  told  by  the  Gi'eeks.  It  is  certain  that 
they  never  held,  for  any  long  period,  an  extensive  sway, 
political  and  commercial.  Their  arts  and  sciences,  their 
auguries  and  institutions,  passed  by  imperceptible  degrees 
into  the  civilization  of  the  Homans ;  and  their  foreign 
history  ends  with  their  great  defeat  by  Hiero,  in  their  own 
waters,  off  the  coast  of  Campania.  Without  troubling  you 
with  any  remarks  on  the  identity  or  difference  of  the  Etru¬ 
rians  and  Tyrrhenians,  I  have  two  or  three  reasons  for 
mentioning  this  victory  in  passing.  It  cleared  the  sea  from 
some  of  the  rivals  of  the  Greeks, — it  is  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  odes  of  Pindar, — and  it  is  commemorated 
by  another  curious  monument — a  helmet  discovered  not 
long  ago  at  Olympia,  which  seems,  from  the  inscription,  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Hiero  in  token  of  his  victory.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  quarrel,  or 
to  ascertain  how  far  these  Italian  sailors  were  merchants  or 
pirates.  Corsica  and  Elba  were  less  known  to  those  who 
met  at  the  Olympian  games  than  Borneo  and  Labuan  are 
known  to  those  who  meet  at  tlic  London  Exchange.  I  suji- 
pose  we  may  cany  on  the  parallel,  and  say  that  Hiero  was 
honoured  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks,  as  some 
years  ago  we  were  proud  to  honour  that  distinguished  man 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  extinction  of  pii-acy  in  the  ilalay 
Archipelago,  and  who  was  known  amongst  us  at  once  as  an 
English  Hero  and  an  Eastern  Piajah. 

T.  Leaving,  then,  the  Egyptians  and  Etnirians,  our 
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Historical  Review  must  begin  with  another  people.  We 
must  begin  with  the  Phcenicians.  When  we  are  to  count 
and  enumerate  the  waves  of  empire  which  rolled  successively 
across  the  Inland  Sea,  we  must  fir.st  take  our  stand  at  Tyre, 
and  look  towards  the  West.  Of  all  that  series  of  potentates 
wlio  ruled  in  these  waters  — 

“  First  of  the  throng,  with  enterprising  brow, 

The  keen  Phteniciau  steers  his  shadowy  prow  ; 

To  him,  sole  hierarch  of  the  secret  main. 

Had  hoary  Neptune  shown  his  ancient  reign. 

And  told  of  realms,  and  islands  of  the  blest, 

Beyond  the  fabled  Pillars  of  the  West. 

The  Tyrian  mother  with  her  boy  would  stand 
On  the  wet  margin  of  the  shell-strewn  sand. 

Point  his  ancestral  birthright, — bid  him  roam 
O’er  its  wide  plains,  and  call  its  waves  his  home. 

Till  Ocean  loved  him  like  a  foster-child. 

And  Commerce  on  the  bold  adventurer  smiled. 

As  oft  she  saw  his  daring  sail  unfurled. 

To  found  a  Carthage,  or  explore  a  world.” 


The  Phoenician  was  essentially  a  merchant.  With  none 
of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greek,  with  none  of  the 
political  capacity  of  the  Roman, — athirst,  not  for  power,  but 
for  profit — dreaming,  not  of  heroic  ancestors,  but  of  suc¬ 
cessful  bargains,  he  directed  his  course  to  those  places  where 
he  could  buy  and  sell  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Like  the 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages,  he  brought  with  him  trinkets  and 
oraaments,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver,  and  variegated  garments, 
the  richest  works  of  the  loom.  Grain  and  wool,  hides  and 
slaves,  were  the  cargo  of  his  return.  Everything  that  was 
profitable  was  convenient  to  the  Phoenician.  He  shrank 
from  no  danger ;  he  rejoiced  in  long  voyages.  As  a  far- 
ranging  commercial  people,  as  enterprising  navigators,  as 
keen  and  fearless  explorers  of  distant  spaces,  we  may, 
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without  reproof,  compare  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Americans. 
In  one  resjiect  they  were  different.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
passion  for  the  annexation  of  provinces.  If  they  could  dig 
in  California,  they  cared  not  to  lie  the  possessors  of  it. 
Their  mining  works  in  Spain  have  been  akeady  alluded  to. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  working  of  these  mines 
does  not  imply  any  great  territorial  occupation.  Their 
empire  was  the  sea ;  and  they  preferred  such  settlements  as 
could  easily  be  approached  by  the  “watery  ways.”  They 
have  left  the  traces  of  their  activity  in  far-distant  islands, 
as  in  Cyjirus,  in  Thasos,  in  Sardinia ;  and  we  can  follow 
the  course  of  their  factories  along  the  remotest  coasts — at 
Carthage,  at  Malaga,  at  Cadiz. 

No  illustration  of  this  wide-spread  mercantile  activity  i<< 
more  interesting  to  us,  than  one  wliich  is  afforded  by  our 
own  antiquarian  museums.  The  celts  of  the  ancient  Britons 
are  made  of  a  certain  bronze,  which  is  compoimded  of  cojiper 
and  of  tin.  The  tin  was  found  in  Britain  and  exported  in 
large  quantities ;  but  it  appears  that  the  copper  was  imported, 
probably  from  Cyprus.  Let  this  fact  be  attentively  considered, 
and  it  reveals  a  whole  world  of  primitive  tiaffic,  whether  we 
suppose  that  Phcenician  vessels  sailed  between  Cadiz  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  or  that  this  interchange  of  metals  went  on  by  channels 
of  interior  communication  through  Spain  and  Gaul. 

Thus  we  can  well  understand  all  the  force  of  Ezekiel’s 
imager}',  when  he  prophesies  of  the  destruction  of  Tyre. 
“  Shall  not  the  isles  shake  at  the  sound  of  thy  fall  I  All 
the  princes  of  the  sea  shall  come  down  from  their  thrones 
and  lay  away  their  I'obes,  and  put  off  their  broidered  gai- 
meuts  :  they  shall  clothe  themselves  with  trembling  :  they 
shall  sit  upon  the  ground  :  they  shall  take  up  a  lamentation 
for  tlice,  and  say  to  thee.  How  art  thou  destroyed,  that  vvast 
inhabited  of  seafaring  men,  the  renowned  city,  which  wast 
strong  in  the  sea,  she  »«^d  her  iubpbitants,  which  cause  their 
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terror  to  be  on  all  that  liaunt  it !  The  isles  shall  tremble  in 
tlie  day  of  thy  fall.  The  isles  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled  at 
thy  departure.  ....  All  that  handle  the  oar,  the 
marinei’s,  and  all  the  pilots  of  the  sea,  shall  come  down 
from  their  ships  ;  they  shall  stand  upon  the  land,  and  shall 
cause  their  voice  to  be  heard  against  thee,  and  shall  cry 
bitterly  ;  and  in  their  wailing  they  shall  take  up  a  lamenta¬ 
tion  for  thee,  and  lament  over  thee,  saying,  What  city  is 
like  Tyre,  the  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  1  ” 

What  words  can  give  a  sti’onger  impression  of  the  great¬ 
ness  and  reality  of  that  mercantile  empire  which  the 
Phoenicians  had  established  1  But  Ezekiel  has  entered 
into  minute  detail  conceming  the  nautical  enterprise  and 
industrial  prosperity  of  this  people.  I  must  cpiote  some  of 
the  verses  in  which  he  describes  their  vessels,  and  enume¬ 
rates  the  nations  that  traded  with  Tyre. 

“  O  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  w'hich 
art  the  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles  !  Thy  borders 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  thy  builders  have  perfected  thy 
beauty.  They  have  made  all  thy  ship-boaixls  of  fir-trees  of 
Senir  :  they  have  taken  cedai-s  from  Lebanon  to  make  thee 
masts.  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars  : 
thy  benches  were  of  ivory,  brought  from  the  isles  of  Chittim : 
fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Eggpt  was  spread  to  be 
thy  sail.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy 
mariners.  Thy  wise  men,  O  Tyre,  that  were  in  thee,  were 
thy  pilots.  The  ancients  of  Gebal  and  the  wise  men  thereof 
were  thy  calkers  :  all  the  ships  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners 
were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise.  Tarshish  was  thy 
merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches  ; 
with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs. 
The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants ;  many  isles  were 
the  merchandise  of  thine  hand  ;  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.  Syria  was  thy  merchant 
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!>}'  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making : 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple  and 
broidei’ed  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coml,  and  agate. 
Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  were  thy  merchants ;  they 
traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith,  and  honey,  and 
oil,  and  balm.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all 
riches  :  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  wool.  The 
merchants  of  Sheba,  they  were  thy  merchants ;  they 
occupied  in  thy  faira  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with 
all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  The  ships  of  Tai-shish  did 
sing  of  thee  in  thy  market,  and  thou  wast  replenished  and 
made  verj-^  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.” 

Such  was  Tyre  in  her  glorious  days.  In  all  this  pros- 
pei’ity  we  know,  from  the  Prophet’s  upbraidings,  that  moral 
evil  was  closely  interwoven.  Even  by  the  Greeks  we  are 
told  that  the  Phoenician  was  a  keen,  knavish,  over-reaching 
trader.  Yet  we  need  not  hesitate  to  recognise  all  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  work  he  was  appointed  to  do.  This  recognition 
in  no  way  interferes  with  our  sense  of  the  reality  and  justice 
of  the  sentence  pronounced.  It  is  a  serious  and  awful  truth, 
that  a  nation  or  an  individual  may  be  labouring  at  a  di\’inely- 
appointed  task,  even  in  the  shadow  of  an  overhanging  doom. 
And  doubtless  such  a  task  was  discharged  by  the  Phoenicians, 
They  were  truly  and  beyond  all  doubt  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  progressive  civilization.  They  have  left  no  great  archi¬ 
tectural  monuments  like  their  predecessors,  the  Etrurians 
and  Egyptians ;  but  they  were  not  pirates,  like  the  foimer, 
and  they  did  not,  like  the  latter,  shut  themselves  up  from 
free  communication  with  mankind.  Their  great  and 
successful  efibrts  in  establishing  new  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  one  people  and  another,  are  enough  to  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Their  arts  and  manufactures 
descended  to  later  nations,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
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trace  the  steps  of  the  tradition.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
they  possessed  the  compass,  though  they  concealed  it  from 
others.  There  is  little  doubt  that  to  them  we  are  to  trace 
tlie  first  beginnings  of  nautical  charts  ;  and  they  have  one 
imperishable  claim  to  our  grateful  recollection,  for  they 
first  communicated  to  the  Greeks  the  use  of  alphabetic 
writing.  What  would  the  world  have  been  now  if  Homer’s 
songs  had  gradually  faded  from  remembrance — if  Plato  had 
been  stiulied  only  by  his  contemporaries — if  the  speeehes  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  spoken  and  forgotten — if  History 
had  been  impossible  ?  We  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  invention  of  printing :  and  we 
contrast,  not  without  good  reason,  the  age  of  manuscripts 
and  the  age  of  jjrinted  books.  But  where  would  our  litera¬ 
ture,  our  science,  our  education  have  been,  if  the  Greeks 
and  the  Ilomans  had  possessed  no  alphabet  1 

II.  We  must  leave  the  Phoenicians.  They  laboured 
hard  in  their  day  to  keep  uj)  the  monopoly  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  but  they  may  not  monopolize  our  attention 
this  evening.  Stories  are  told  of  Phoenician  vessels  running 
down  Greek  vessels ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Tyrian  mai’iners 
falsified  the  accounts  of  the  ocean  beyond  the  Pillars,  that 
they  might  deter  all  rivals  from  entering  on  the  scene  of 
their  distant  trade.  W'e  know,  however,  that  wdien  once 
a  lucrative  course  of  commercial  enterprise  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  an  opposition  company  is  almost  sure  to  start  up. 
Tlie  Greeks  were  the  opposition  company  who  succeeded 
the  Phoenicians.  The  Greek  inliabitants  of  Phocaea  were 
the  first  to  penetrate  into  those  waters  which  the  Etrurians 
infested  with  their  piratic  incuirions ;  and  a  certain  mariner 
of  Samos  (his  name  was  Colseus,  it  is  well  worth  recording, 
for  he  was  the  Columbus  of  Greece)  being  caught  in  a  violent 
storm  from  the  east,  which  lasted  many  days,  “  not  without 
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Divine  direction,”  as  that  religious  old  heathen  Herodotus 
truly  reminds  us,  was  carried  through  the  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules  into  the  wide  ocean.  These  voyages  of  the  Samians 
and  Phoceasns  introduce  us  at  once  into  the  whole  field  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Greeks.  But  to  contemplate  their  naviga¬ 
tion  in  its  true  historical  aspect,  we  must  step  back  in  our 
chronology,  we  must  look  at  the  Greek  voyages  from  their 
own  centre  and  starting-point,  and  see  in  what  manner  they 
began  in  those  Egean  waters,  which  were  correctly  called  in 
early  times  the  “  Greek  Sea.” 

Tnie  to  her  chai’acter,  Greece  began  her  navigation  with 
mythological  voyages.  Her  poetry  is  the  introduction  to 
her  history.  When  we  come  to  the  Greeks  a  new  day  lises 
on  the  MecliteiTanean ;  and  the  early  dawm  of  this  day  is  so 
beautiful,  that  we  must  pause  to  look  round  us  before  the 
dim  twilight  passes  entirely  away.  All  is  <lisorder ;  but 
poetiy  is  on  every  side.  Some  bright  legen  I  is  on  every 
shore,  some  image  of  beauty  on  every  promontory.  In  what 
order  can  we  classify  them  or  attempt  to  enumerate  them  ? 
The  brother  and  the  sister  pass  through  the  air  on  the  Bam 
with  the  golden  fleece ;  the  sister  falls  into  the  waves  ;  her 
name  is  given  to  the  Hellespont.  The  father  and  the  son 
escape  from  Crete  \vith  waxen  wings  :  Icarus  flies  too  near 
the  sun,  and  his  name,  too,  is  commemorated  among  the 
islands,  .^geus  looks  out  over  the  sea  from  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  :  the  ship  is  in  sight  with  its  black  funereal  sails : 
and  he  casts  himself  headlong  from  the  rock.  The  vessel  of 
the  Argonauts  is  foundeiing  in  a  storm ;  but  Apollo  sends 
an  ari'ow  from  his  golden  bow,  and  an  island  emerges  from 
the  waves,  with  a  harbour  of  shelter.  The  Sirens  sing  their 
dangerous  song ;  but  Ulysses  has  made  his  sailors  deaf  to 
the  seduction,  and  fortified  his  own  w'eakne&s  by  timely 
resolve.  The  sun  in  the  far  west  shines  upon  the  fniit  in 
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the  gar  len  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  dragon  watches  with 
sleepless  eyes. 

Will  you  blame  me  for  making  so  much  of  these  legendary 
scenes  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  they  are  fable,  not  history  ? 
And  will  these  pictures  of  the  imagination  be  contrasted 
with  the  substantial  advantages  of  Phoenician  commerce? 
It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  the  Greeks  never  claimed  or 
possessed,  like  the  Phoenicians,  an  exclusive  commei’cial 
empire :  but  still  we  can  assert  for  them  the  possession  of 
an  empire  in  the  Mediterranean,  even  if  we  choose  to  go  no 
further  than  the  mythical  age.  It  is  the  Empire  of  Poetry. 
These  shores,  these  islands,  and  the  blue  intervening  spaces, 
are  evermore  associated  with  the  ideal  forms  of  poetry  and 
song,  and  the  creations  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  art. 

There  are  two  voyages  especially,  created  or  embellished 
by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  on  which  I  would  will¬ 
ingly  dwell,  and  on  which  I  believe  we  might  dwell  both 
innocently  and  usefiilly.  As  illustrations  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  of  the  epical  fancy  of  this  wonderful  people,  of  their 
wide-siircad  migrations,  of  the  “  religious  and  patriotic 
myths”  which  they  carried  with  them,  they  are  ia  the 
higliest  degree  valuable.  But  they  are  Poetry,  not  History. 
Their  geography  is  poetical,  not  scientific  geography.  The 
fii'st  is  an  Eastern  voyage — that  of  the  primeval  ship  Argo. 
Built  by  Minerva’s  inspiration,  with  an  oracular  prow  from 
the  beech  woods  of  Dodona,  with  a  crew  of  heroes  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  she  sailed  through  many  dangers  to  the 
point  of  her  destination  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Thence,  after  the  successful  .sorceries  of  Medea,  she 
l>enetrated  by  some  river  through  the  Caucasus  to  tfie  waters 
of  circumambient  Oceanus,  and  then  reappeared  on  the 
stream  of  the  Nile.  The  other  voyage  is  in  the  West — I 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  “whose 
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romantic  adventures  in  fabulous  places  and  among  fabulous 
Iversons  have  been  made  familiarly  known  by  Homer.  The 
goddesses  Calypso  and  Circe,  the  semi-divine  mariners  of 
Phaeacia,  whose  ships  are  endowed  with  consciousness,  and 
obey  without  a  steei’smaii,  the  one-eyed  Cyclopes,  the 
gigantic  Lrestrygones,  and  the  wind-iailer  .iHolus — all  these 
pictures  formed  integi-al  and  interesting  portions  of  the  old 
epic.”  But  as  for  these  fabulous  places  of  fabulous  persons 
(to  ajiply  the  words  of  Pindar  as  they  have  been  applied  by 
the  writer  I  have  just  been  quoting),  ‘-you  cannot  apiu’oach 
them  either  by  sea  or  by  land ;  the  wings  of  the  poet  alone 
can  bring  you  there.”  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  you 
exact  geographical  illustrations  of  the  Argonautic  voyage  or 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  I  should  be  undertaking  as 
foolish  a  task  as  if  I  were  to  tell  you  I  was  about  to  publish 
an  atlas,  with  correct  measurements  and  careful  soundings, 
in  illustration  of  the  travels  of  Gulliver. 

But  the  dim  twilight  of  mythology  does  not  continue. 
The  false  appearances  gradually  vanish  :  the  realities  arrange 
themselves  in  order,  and  the  glorious  sunrise  of  classical 
history  comes  on.  As  the  mists  clear  away  we  begin  to 
see  an  intelligible  coast  around  us  :  Greek  ships  are  at 
anchor  under  the  wood-crowned  rocks,  Greek  temples  gleam 
in  the  sun,  Greek  cities  are  clustered  round  them,  and  each 
of  these  bright  cities  has  the  fire  kindled  from  the  mother 
city — each  of  them  has  the  gods  and  the  heroes — each  of 
them  speaks  the  wonderful  language.  As  we  gaze  on  these 
far-scattered  settlements,  not  only  in  Greece,  which  is  the 
centre,  but  in  Asia  on  the  east,  and  in  Italy  on  the  west, 
from  Turkish  Trebisonde  to  French  Marseilles,  a  new  empire 
is  revealed  as  holding  sway  in  the  wide  Mediterranean,  not 
merely  the  Empire  of  Poetry,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but 
the  Empire  of  Civilization. 

This  is  the  idea  we  are  to  connect  with  the  period  of  the 
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Greeks.  They  were  the  educators  of  man’s  intellect.  They 
cultivated,  they  refined,  they  developed,  his  thought,  his 
taste,  and  his  science.  And  though  I  well  know  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  civilization  without  religion,  and  of  taste 
without  morality,  yet,  if  one  nation  has  evidently  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  I  hold  it  to  be 
profane  to  disregard  it.  Wo  may  well  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  Greek,  and  not  the  Phoenician,  was  destined  to 
wield  the  sceptre  of  the  intellectual  empire.  To  give  force 
to  this  thought,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Persian  wars.  No¬ 
where  do  we  see  the  Greek  more  conspicuously  prominent 
in  his  relation  to  universal  history.  In  these  wars  the  East 
was  marshalled  against  the  West,  and  the  West  got  the 
victory.  When  Xerxes  came,  some  of  the  best  vessels  in 
his  fleet  were  Phoenician.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  480 — 
ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon — the  two  rivals  met 
in  the  bay  of  Salamis. 

A  Greek  poet,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  has 
left  us  a  description  of  it.  He  tells  us  how,  after  an  anxious 
night.  Day  came  wdth  her  white  horses,  and  possessed  the 
eai-th, — how  the  Greek  host  shouted  to  the  echo  of  their 
native  rocks,  and  how  echo  flung  back  a  joyous  reply, — how 
the  trumpet  then  kindled  all  the  coast  with  a  blaze  of 
sound, — how  all  the  oars  dashed  with  one  stroke  into  the 
water  and  covered  it  w'ith  foam, — how  (as  when  it  was  said 
at  Trafalgar,  “  England  expects  that  every  man  this  day  will 
do  his  duty”),  so  the  cry  was  passed  from  ship  to  ship  at 
Salamis  :  “  Arise,  sons  of  the  Greeks,  deliver  your  countrj", 
your  homes,  your  children,  the  sepulchres  of  }'our  fathei's, 
the  sanctuaries  of  your  gods :  this  day  ye  fight  for  all. 
Then  the  poet  tells  us  that  a  Phoenician  vessel  was  the  first 
liiat  was  struck.  A  Greek  ship  dashed  against  her  wdth  her 
brazen  beak,  drove  in  her  timbers,  and  crashed  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  her  prow.  The  battle  grew  thick  all  around.  The 
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sea  was  no  longer  visible.  Soon  the  shores  and  the  little 
islands  were  covered  with  the  dead.  The  Persians  w’ere  cut 
to  pieces  in  one  indiscriminate  carnage  ;  and  the  messenger 
in  the  tragedy  tells  the  Persian  queen  that  so  many  men 
were  never  before  slaughtered  in  one  day. 

There  is  a  certain  excitement  in  a  battle  and  a  victoiy, 
which  is  apt  to  carry  our  feelings  away,  and  to  make  us 
forget  the  horrors  and  miseiy  of  war.  But  when  the  battle 
has  been  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  a  nation,  when 
the  victory  has  been  the  triumph  of  the  better  cause,  then  a 
certain  enthusiasm  is  allowable.  What  Englishman  does 
not  kindle  at  the  thought  of  Waterloo  1  What  German  is 
not  proud  when  he  i-emembers  Leipsig?  So  may  every 
scholar,  every  friend  of  enlightenment  and  knowledge, 
rejoice  when  he  thinks  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis ;  for  these  battles  decided  that  the  Persians  should 
never  possess  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  Greece  was 
not  to  be  overrun  and  trampled  down  by  barbarians  from 
the  East.  The  early  days  of  the  human  race  were  not  to 
receive  an  Asiatic  culture.  Had  the  tide  of  victory  rolled 
the  other  way,  Greek  might  never  have  been  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Europe.  We  should  almost  certainly  have  been 
in  a  lower  intellectual  condition.  If  the  voice  of  Greek 
l^oets  and  philosophers  had  been  aivested  and  silenced, 
Shakspere,  and  Milton,  and  the  English  nation  would 
scarcely  have  been  what  they  are; 

The  Greeks,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  after  the  battle 
of  Balamis  devoted  to  the  gods  three  Phoenician  ships  as 
trophies  of  their  victory.  One  was  consecrated  at  Cape 
Colonna,  the  extreme  point  of  the  Athenian  territory, — the 
second  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, — and  the  third  in  the  bay 
of  Salamis,  which  lay  between  them.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  Greek  feeling  of  triumph  over  their  liated 
rivals.  And  the  triumph  was  complete.  For  the  harvest  of 
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Greek  civilization,  rescued  from  the  spoiler,  grew  and 
ripened,  and  gave  its  seed;  and  the  seed  was  re-sown, 
broadly  and  freely,  by  the  hand  of  one  great  man,  over 
Persia  and  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus.  Tyre 
still  retained  something  of  her  ancient  eminence.  But  the 
Tyre  of  Alexander  was  Greek  rather  than  Phoenician. 
Were  we  to  follow  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  eastern 
campaign,  we  should  be  carried  far  beyond  our  limits.  But 
we  see  all  the  momentous  results  of  his  life,  when  our  eye 
falls  on  the  city  which  he  founded  in  Egypt  and  called  by 
his  name. 

Alexandria — the  city  of  Alexander — the  gate  of  the  East 
— the  emporium  of  commerce — the  school  of  critics — the 
mother  of  theology — what  a  long  chapter  of  historj^  has  she 
appropriated  to  herself — what  a  multitude  of  eminent  names 
has  she  boasted,  from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to  Napoleon 
and  Mehemet  Ali !  And  all  this  is  the  result  of  one  man’s 
thought.  From  the  time  when  Alexandria  was  foimded, 
the  relation  of  Egypt  to  the  world  was  entirely  changed. 
The  old  policy  of  reserve  and  seclusion  was  abandoned. 
Here  was  the  thoroughfare  of  trade  and  the  home  of  science 
Athens  had  found  a  rival  of  her  literary  fame  ;  and  Greek 
astronomers,  geographers,  physicians,  and  philosophers  were 
sent  forth  from  Egypt.  The  commercial  greatness  of  T3rTe 
and  Carthage  declined.  Greeks  were  the  agents  in  the 
transit  of  goods  from  the  East.  Greeks  made  the  carrying- 
trade  of  the  Levant  their  own.  And  this  advantage  they 
continued  to  maintain,  even  in  the  years  of  their  social  and 
political  degradation,  and  (to  lx»rrow  the  image  of  the  latest 
historian  of  Greece)  long  after  they  had  fallen  away  from 
the  orbit  of  their  original  glory,  and  become  the  satellites  of 
a  higher  power. 


III.  Greece  has  now  done  her  part  in  Universal  History. 
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She  has  turned  back  the  oriental  invader  from  touching  the 
Mediterranean.  She  has  discovered  and  published  all  the 
latent  power  of  the  alphabet  she  learnt  in  her  early  youth. 
In  her  old  age  she  has  watched  the  dispersion  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  And  now  the  scepti’e  of  the  sea  must  pass  on  to  the 
West 

The  features  of  the  picture  become  larger  and  more  gi’ancl, 
as  the  Roman  rises  from  his  throne  to  take  possession  of  the 
sea.  An  ominous  shadow  falls  on  the  blue  waters,  where 
w’e  have  watched  the  Phoenician  merchantmen  boldly  sailing, 
and  the  ships  of  the  Greek  Republics  passing  round  the 
headlands.  See  how  the  shadow  falls  on  half  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  same  darkness  involves  in  one  moment  both 
Corinth  and  Carthage.  A  few  of  those  years,  which  are 
the  moments  of  history,  pass  away ;  and  the  successors  of 
Alexander  have  yielded  up  their  kingdoms  as  provinces  to 
Rome. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fii’st  naval 
war  in  which  the  Romans  engaged,  characteristic  of  their 
desperate  resolution  to  conquer  difficulties  and  crush  their 
enemies.  Carthage,  the  daughter  of  Tyre,  was  in  possession 
of  supreme  mercantile  power  in  the  western  basin  of  the 
i\Iediterranean.  Cai-thage  interfered  with  the  growing 
ambition  of  Rome,  and  Rome  went  boldly  to  war  with  her 
African  rival..  But  Rome  had  no  ships.  Her  citizens  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  storms  of  the  Forum,  but  had  no 
experience  of  the  storms  of  the  sea.  The  peasants  of  Latium 
and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Sabine  hills  had  never  fought 
on  a  deck,  or  handled  an  oar.  What  was  to  be  done  against 
the  great  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  Carthaginian  navyl 
What  would  be  thought  by  a  London  ship  builder  of 
launching  a  ve&el,  the  timber  of  which,  two  months  before, 
was  growing  in  the  forest  1  What  would  be  thought  of 
practising  on  dry  land  for  a  Thames  Regatta, — the  crew 
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seated  ou  benches  ashore,  and  so  learning  to  pull  in  time  1 
Yet  this  was  what  the  Romans  did  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
A  Carthaginian  ship  ran  ashore  on  the  Italian  coast ;  they 
used  this  vessel  as  their  model ;  the  timber  was  felled,  the 
men  were  drilled ;  and  in  two  months  a  hundred  clumsy 
vessels  were  launched ;  and  with  these  unseasoned  timbers 
and  these  unskilful  crews  they  put  out  to  sea  to  fight  the 
Carthaginians.  So  far  they  had  been  attempting  to  follow 
their  rivals  in  the  construction  of  their  ships ;  but  now 
I  have  to  mention  an  idea  of  their  own.  To  eveiy  vessel 
a  kind  of  long  drawbridge  was  attached,  which  could  be 
hoisted  up  by  a  rope,  so  as  to  lie  close  to  the  mast,  and, 
when  an  enemy’s  ship  was  witliin  reach,  could  be  suddenly 
let  down  on  her  deck,  where  it  fastened  itself  by  a  great  iron 
spike.  Thus  the  two  vessels  were  locked  together  in  a 
desperate  embrace ;  the  struggle  took  place  upon  the  bridge, 
the  sea-fight  was  changed  into  a  land-fight,  and  the  Roman 
soldier  was  victorious  over  the  Carthaginian  sailor. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Romans  more  vividly  illus¬ 
trates  their  natural  repugnance  to  the  sea,  or  the  strength  of 
their  indomitable  will.  At  the  outset  they  were  sorely 
puzzled  by  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  in  the  first  Punic  war 
all  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  strewed  with  their  wrecks. 
But  they  pressed  forward,  and  were  successful.  They  landed 
their  legions  in  Africa ;  they  threw  ofi"  the  dreadful  weight 
of  Hannibal,  and  fulfilled  the  motto  of  their  sternest 
citizens, — “  Carthage  must  be  destroyed.” 

I  pass  over  much  of  that  disastrous  time  when  all  Italy 
“  shone  o’er  with  civil  swords,”  and  I  hasten  to  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  The  events  in  the  later  Civil  War’s,  so  far  as 
they  pertain  to  the  mere  nautical  history  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  may  be  conveniently  grouped  round  two  men, — 
a  father  and  a  son, — Pornpey  the  Great,  who  destroyed  the 
pirates,  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  admiral  of  a  semi-piratical 
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fleet.  Just  before  the  tii-st  triumvirate  we  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  account  of  the  prevalence  of  piracy.  “  All  the 
MediteiTanean,  from  the  Syrian  coast  to  the  Pillai-s  of 
Hercules,  was  covered  with  privateers.”  They  plundered 
the  merchant-ships  of  Alexandria  and  Catliz,  and  made 
descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Their  strongholds  were  the 
clifls  and  deep-sheltered  bays  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor^ 
especially  in  Cilicia.  From  these  safe  hiding  places  they 
came  out  with  small  vessels  and  enormous  crews,  like  the 
l)rahus  of  the  Malays  and  the  Dyaks,  and  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  in  search  of  their  prey.  Poinpey  was  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armament  equipped  against  them ;  he  chased 
them  to  their  homes,  and,  by  binning  some  thousands  of 
their  ships,  secured  a  long  iieriod  of  safety  and  prosperity  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Roman  world. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  his  relation  to  the  second  Trium¬ 
virate,  is  familiar  to  Englislimen  through  Shakspere’s 
“  Antony  and  Cleopatra.”  That  which  disturbed  Antony, 
in  his  shameful  life  at  Alexandria,  was  the  news  that 

“  Sextus  Pompeius 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Ciesar,  and  commands 

The  enqiire  of  the  sea.” 

His  power  in  the  Mediterranean  was  for  some  time  really 
formidable,  though  his  crews  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of 
Greeks  and  Asiatics,  the  sons  of  the  pirates  whom  his  father 
had  destroyed.  He  was  master  of  Sicily ;  and  a  fleet  com¬ 
manding  that  position  must  either  lie  propitiated  or  defeated. 
The  scene  in  the  play,  where  he  is  visited  by  the  Triumvira, 
on  board  his  admiral-ship  at  iMisenum,  will  not  be  foi-gotten, 
How  different  might  the  history  of  the  world  have  been,  if 
jMenodorus  had  cut  that  cable,  and  Ponipey  had  carried  out 
to  sea  those  who  were  presentlj’  to  be  the  rival  combatants 
for  an  emperor’s  throne  ! 
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The  rapid  shifting  of  the  scene  in  the  early  part  of  this 
play  of  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra”  symbolizes  well  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  political  concentration  which  was  then  going  on,  and 
the  precipitation  of  all  events  towards  Imi»erial  Kome. 
Fii’st  we  are  at  Alexandi’ia,  then  at  Rome,  then  at  Messina 
in  Sicily,  at  Rome  again,  at  Misennm  on  the  Italian  coast,  on 
a  Syrian  jdain,  at  Alexandria,  at  Athens,  at  Actium.  There 
the  critical  battle  was  fought.  The  heavy  ships  of  Antony, 
with  their  towers  and  liigh-built  decks,  like  tlie  decks  of  an 
American  steam-boat,  were  defeated  by  the  light  Libumiau 
galleys  of  his  adversary ;  and  Augustus  was  lord  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  emperor  of  the  world.  I  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  Roman  events  merely  in  their  naval  character  in 
reference  to  the  sea.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  empire  was  not  simply  a  maritime  dominion  like  the 
Phoenician,  but  a  vast  series  of  provinces,  sweeping  round 
the  Inland  Sea,  which  may  be  considered  in  one  sense  to 
have  separated  them,  in  another  to  have  united  them.  It 
was  not  a  mere  dissemination  of  the  seeds  of  civilized  life 
on  the  coasts  and  the  islands,  such  as  we^have  seen  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Creeks  in  their  day ;  but  it  was  a  vast  poli¬ 
tical  unity,  consolidated  and  kept  together  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power.  Rome  gave  law  to  the  world,  as  Tyre  had 
given  commerce,  and  Greece  intellectual  culture.  Governora 
and  judges  were  placed  in  every  province,  and  all  were  im¬ 
mediately  in  communication  with  Rome.  Military  colonies 
were  founded  in  the  East  and  West,  as  at  Philippi  and 
Sarago.ssa.  A  vast  peace  establishment  was  kept  up  in  all 
parts  to  protect  the  frontier  and  silence  the  provincials.  The 
obedience  of  the  sea  was  not  disregarded.  The  promontory 
of  Italy  divided  and  commanded  the  great  lake  which  was 
the  heart  of  the  empire.  One  fleet  was  stationed  at  Mise- 
nun\  on  one  side,  and  another  fleet  at  Ravenna  on  the 
otner,  with  sfj[uadrons  on  more  distant  service  in  the  Gulf 
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of  Lyons  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  It  was  an  age, 
in  many  respects,  veiy  like  our  own.  It  was  an  age  of 
great  cities,  some  of  them  still  flourishing,  like  Milan  and 
Seville,  some  of  them  decayed,  like  Antioch  and  Caesarea — 
an  age  of  busy  commerce,  when  ships  brought  wool  from 
Spain,  and  corn  from  Egypt — an  age  of  great  roads  and 
(in  some  degi’ee)  of  fashionable  travelling — an  age  when 
wealthy  Romans  had  large  country  houses  and  exquisite 
gardens  in  the  fair  open  places  of  the  Italian  shore,  and 
when  the  poor  dwelt  in  close,  crowded  streets  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  full  of  pestilence  and  vice.  Take  away  a  few  things 
wliich  have  been  reserved  for  our  convenience — take  away 
the  post-office,  the  newspaper,  the  steam-engine,  the  electric 
telegraph  ;  add  a  few  things  from  which  we  have  been 
happily  delivered, — the  factories  of  slave-labour,  the  mur¬ 
derous  shows  of  gladiators,  the  establishment  of  a  false  and 
profligate  religion  :  put  together  these  resemblances  and 
contrasts,  and  remember,  what  to  Christians  is  more  than 
all  histoiy,  all  civilization — remember  what  took  place  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius — remember  the  growth 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  fall  of  Heathenism — and  you  have 
some  idea  of  what  the  Roman  empire  was  between  the  day 
when  Augustus  defeated  Antony  at  Actium,  and  the  day 
when  Constantinople  was  founded  at  the  portals  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  Christianity  established  round  all  the 
Slediterranean. 

IV.  Now  we  must  leap  over  several  centuries.  The 
long  confusion  of  barbarians  in  the  Empire  and  heretics  in 
the  Church — the  various  modifications  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy — the  succession  of  great  Councils — 
the  progress  of  the  Goths  in  the  West,  and  the  Parthians 
in  the  East — the  creation  by  the  Vandals  of  a  new  Cartha¬ 
ginian  navy,  and  its  destruction  by  Belisarius, — all  these 
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histories  we  must  leave  unnoticed.  We  must  suppose  that 
the  lawyers  have  finished  the  code  of  Justinian — that  the 
monks  have  written  homilies  of  the  Fathers  over  many 
a  half-obliterated  manuscript  of  Horace  and  Virgil — that 
the  mystic  leaves  of  the  Arabian  prophet  have  become  the 
law  of  his  fanatical  warriors.  The  Papacy  must  be  seated 
on  its  throne — the  East  and  West  divided — the  flat  cupola 
of  St.  Sophia  become  the  model  of  church-building  to  all 
the  dioceses  of  the  Greeks — the  cathedrals  of  the  Latins 
already  rising  to  their  transparent  clerestories  and  lofty 
pinnacle.s.  We  must  break  through  all  this  intervening 
confusion  (not  because  it  is  unimportant  or  inexplicable,  but 
simply  because  we  are  in  haste),  and  plunge  at  once  into 
the  heart  of  the  middle  ages.  The  scene  before  us  is  dark 
and  confused,  but  as  we  gaze  on  it,  the  Saracen  and 
Crusader  come  out  into  view,  as  the  two  forms  which 
command  the  picture.  The  Cross  and  the  Crescent  are  the 
two  powers  which  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  Midland 
Sea. 

Saracen  and  Crusader — this  antithesis  may  be  used  as  a 
formula  to  group  and  classify  the  events  of  the  period,  so  far 
as  they  concern  the  Mediterranean.  The  meeting  of  all  strange 
costumes  in  markets  and  bazaara — the  interchange  of  presents 
and  politeness  between  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  Alraschid 
— gondolas  by  the  Lido  and  minarets  on  the  Nile — Francis¬ 
cans  and  Dominicans  on  one  side,  Emirs  and  Deiwishes  on 
the  other — Knights  of  the  Temple  and  Knights  of  St,  John, 
Tiukish  Janissaries  and  Egyptian  Mamelukes ; — all  the  ro¬ 
mantic  story  of  Spain,  Granada,  and  the  Cid,  and  the  battle 
that  rolled  in  alternate  waves  between  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  mountains  of  Asturias ; — all  the  struggle  of  the 
Greek  empire,  when  province  after  province  was  contested 
and  lost,  till  the  Infidel  took  the  city  of  Constantine ; — and 
lastly,  that  singular  meeting  of  Feudalism  and  Mahomedan- 
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ism  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  memory  of  which  startles  the 
traveller  as  he  looks  at  Arabic  inscriptions  on  walls  supported 
by  arches  of  the  Normans ; — these  are  only  particulai’s  of  the 
contrast  which  sums  up  the  whole — ^the  contrast  of  the 
Mosque  and  the  Cathedral,  of  the  Koran  and  the  Breviary, 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 

One  glance  at  the  Crusades  themselves  must  siifilce  us. 
They  filled  the  period  of  two  centuries,  from  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth ;  and  in  those  two 
centuries  we  can  contemplate  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age 
apart  from  its  earlier  confusion  or  its  later  decay.  It  was 
the  age  when  the  Papal  power  was  at  its  height — ^the  age  of 
the  perfection  of  Gothic  architecture — the  age  of  Dante — 
the  age  of  Bernard  the  last  of  the  Fathers,  and  Aquinas  the 
greatest  of  the  schoolmen.  The  first  crusade  was  the  French 
crusade.  Jerusalem  was  taken  at  Midsummer,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  for  some  time  Palestine 
and  Syria  became  like  an  Asiatic  Europe.  French  feudalism 
had  ali-eady  made  itself  master  of  Britain  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  Sicily  in  the  Inland  Sea ;  and  now  it  appro¬ 
priated  and  divided  this  eastern  Holy  Land  j  and  the  new 
titles  which  meet  our  eye  within  the  borders  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes  and  on  the  scenes  of  the  Apostolic  J oumeys  are  such 
titles  as  these — Marquis  of  Tyre,  Prince  of  Galilee,  and 
Count  of  Joppa.  In  the  second  crusade  the  French  were 
assisted  by  the  Germans.  It  was  a  disastrous  expedition. 
The  most  striking  scenes  I  remember  in  what  I  have  read  of 
it,  are  those  in  which  the  Western  hosts  are  described  as 
losing  their  way  in  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  fainting 
under  their  heavy  armour,  cheated  and  misled  by  the  Greeks, 
assailed  and  cut  down  at  every  step  by  the  light  activity  of 
the  Mahomedan  horsemen.  The  third  is  the  English  crusade. 
What  Englishman  is  not  familiar  with  the  adventures  of 
Richard  and  Saladin?  The  fourth  crusade  brings  us  to 
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V^enice.  Venetian  vessels,  under  the  command  of  old  Dan- 
dolo,  conveyed  the  warriors  down  the  long  Adriatic.  The 
result  was  not  the  rescue  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre,  not  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Mussulman  power,  but  the  elevation  of  a 
Western  emperor  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium.  The  language 
of  Paris  was  spoken  at  Athens,  and  French  gentlemen  built 
their  castles  in  Greece  and  Macedonia.  I  hasten  to  the 
pathetic  termination  of  these  unfortunate  ex])editions — to 
Louis  IX.  and  his  noble-minded  queen.  Look  here  on  the 
Egyptian  coast — 

“  Where  Moslem  spears  are  gleaming 
Round  Damietta’s  towers. 

Though  a  Christian  banner  from  her  wall 
Waves  free  its  Lily-flowers.” 

Royal  Mai'garet  is  defending  that  city  against  the  Saracen 
besiegers,  her  husband  is  in  prison,  and  the  child  of  her 
sorrows — 

“  The  boy  whom  she  has  bom  for  woe, 

But  never  for  disgrace,” 

has  seen  the  light  in  this  beleaguered  fortress.  A  cowardly 
hesitation  seizes  the  defenders  of  the  walls.  They  speak  of 
capitulation — of  safety.  The  Queen  hears  of  it : — 

“  The  blood  rushed  through  her  pearly  cheek, 

The  siKu-kle  to  her  eye — 

Now  call  me  here  those  recreant  knights !  ” 

Tlie  strength  of  a  gentle  woman’s  heart  nerved  the  anus  of 
the  faltering  soldiers.  They  returned  to  their  duty. — But 
scenes  like  this  are  momentary  and  transient.  The  doom  of 
the  Saracen  was  not  yet  come.  Louis  and  Margaret  are  like 
two  stars  seen  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  a  black  and  stormy 
night ;  the  clouds  pass  over  them ;  the  sky  and  the  earth 
are  dark  ;  and  when  the  morning  comes,  the  Crescent  is  still 
there,  high  in  the  Mahomedan  heaven. — It  was  on  a  Monday 
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morning,  wlien  St.  Louis  the  Crusader,  dying  on  the  sands 
of  Tunis, — Tunis,  which  once  was  Carthage, — “  I’aised  his 
chisped  hands  to  heaven,  and  said,  ‘Gracious  Loi'd,  have 
mercy  on  this  people  who  are  sojourning  here,  and  grant 
them  a  safe  return,  that  they  fall  not  into  the  enemy’s  hand, 
nor  deny  thy  holy  name.’  The  night  before  he  died,  as  he 
was  reposing,  he  sighed  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  ‘O  Jeru¬ 
salem  !  O  Jenisalem  !  ’  This  was  the  last  of  the  Cru.sades. 
The  Middle  Age  had  now  produced  its  ideal — its  flower  and 
its  fruit, — and  now  it  must  die.” 

I  am  content  thus  to  quote  the  words  of  a  modern  French 
histoiian.  All  Frenchmen  write  with  enthusiasm  (as  indeed 
well  they  may)  of  Louis  IX.  Even  Voltaire  says  that  he 
died  like  a  hero  and  a  saint.  You  will  perceive  that  it  has 
formed  no  part  of  my  plan  to  analyse  the  motives  of  the 
Crusaders  or  to  dissect  and  criticise  Medieval  Christianity. 
I  have  wished  to  treat  this  period  of  the  history  of  tlie  Medi- 
termnean  as  I  have  treated  the  Phoenician,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Roman  periods — tracing  (in  the  haste  which  the  pressui’e 
of  scanty  space  renders  necessary)  their  broad  features,  and 
selecting  in  each  case  for  the  help  of  the  memory  some  one 
thing  which  is  characteristic  and  impressive.  And  1  believe 
the  same  thread  of  thought  which  we  held  in  the  former 
periods  will  still  guide  us  here.  I  believe  that,  here  as  well 
as  there,  we  may  behold  in  this  Mediterranean  Sea  the  scene 
of  great  transactions  providentially  intended  to  affect  the 
whole  human  race.  Look  narrowly  at  the  Crusadera,  and 
you  indeed  see  under  the  name  of  Christianity  much  that  was 
false  and  abominable.  But  go  up  higher  ;  take  a  wider  view ; 
and  survey  all  this  expanse  of  history,  from  the  time  when 
Charles  Martel  on  that  glorious  field  of  France  turnedback, 
the  tide  of  Infidels  which  had  rolled  uninterruptedly  from 
Arabia  to  Morocco,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  be¬ 
yond  the  Pyrenees — to  the  time  when  John  of  Austria  sank 
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the  Turkish  ships  under  the  waves  of  Lepanto,  and  when  (a 
hundred  years  later)  those  who  looked  from  the  Tower  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Vienna  saw  the  Massulmans  in  flight  before  John 
Sobieski — and  include  the  Crusades  in  all  the  long  interv'eii- 
ing  period  of  conflict,  defeat,  and  victory — and  you  will  see 
that  they  form  no  unimportant  chapter  of  a  momentous 
volume  of  univei'sal  history.  This  at  least  will  be  conceded 
by  all,  that  the  international  activities  excited  by  the 
Crusades  have  never  been  paralysed — that  the  channels  of 
commei*cial  communication  have  never  since  been  closed — 
that  the  intellectual  curiosity  then  awakened  has  never  gone 
to  sleep.  It  is  surely  something  that  we  possess  the  science 
of  the  Arabian  without  his  superstition  :  and  you  will  not 
blame  me  if  I  express  some  thankfulness,  that  in  English 
schools  our  text-book  of  religious  instruction  is  the  Bible, 
and  not  the  Koran. 

Here  T  must  pause.  For  the  breaking-up  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  the  pieparation  of  a  new  field  of  history.  The  chro 
nological  limit  of  our  subject  is  evidently  prescribed  and 
marked  off  by  those  European  and  more  than  European 
changes, — the  consolidation  of  the  monarchies, — the  revival 
of  Letters,  — the  invention  of  Printing, — the  Great  Reforma¬ 
tion, — which  took  place  simultaneously  with  the  Oceanic 
Discoveries.  Henceforward  the  Mediterranean  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  before,  the  witness  and  the  theatre  of  all  great 
events.  When  Columbus  saw  the  tropical  ferns  and  flowers, 
and  the  new  coloure  of  the  birtls  in  the  world  beyond 
the  Atlantic, — when  Camiiens  watched  the  storms  in  the 
Indian  seas,  and  drew  from  thence  tlie  painting  of  his  immortal 
poem, — then  the  Inland  Sea  Ijecaine  in  effect  what  in  truth 
it  had  ever  been,  a  lake  of  the  niiglity  Ocean.  We  Englisli 
and  our  brothers  the  Americans  aie  apt  to  look  ujmn  it  now 
with  something  of  scorn,  as  a  part  only  of  that  great  watery 
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road  which  connects  London  with  Bombay, — or,  to  speak 
more  coirectly,  which  connects  Hong  Kong  with  New  York. 
We  look  on  it  as  nothing  in  itself,  but  the  resort  of  fashion¬ 
able  travellers,  and  the  mild  restorer  of  the  health  of  invalids. 
Not  that  we  entirely  forget  some  remarkable  passages  of 
modern  history,  such  as  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  and  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  the  day  when  Lord  Exmouth  anchored  the  old 
“Charlotte  ”  under  the  guns  of  Algiers,  or  the  bay  of  Nava- 
rino,  or  the  battlements  of  Acre  !  Not  that  we  forget  the 
expedition  which  Charles  X.  was  pi’eparing  in  1829,  or  that 
long  series  of  French  Generals  who  have  been  educated  since 
that  time  in  the  campaigns  of  Northern  Africa.  Not  that 
we  can  forget  all  we  heard  and  felt,  day  by  day,  in  the  two 
long  years  which  came  after  that  cold  Februaiy  morning 
in  1854,  when  the  Grenadier  Guards  first  went  to  the 
Crimean  War.  During  those  two  yeais  at  least  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  continued  to  excite  some  daily  attention  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  mankind.  One  name  too,  the  most 
prominent  in  London  during  the  present  yeai',  I  need  not 
remind  you,  is  a  Mediterranean  name.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  Palermo  and  Naples,  and  also  Aspromonte,  are  on  the 
shores  of  that  sea.  Next  year  our  eyes  will  all  be  turned  to 
Florence.  But  still  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  pro¬ 
blems,  which  may  soon  possibly  be  solved  in  Central  Italy,  is 
not  because  they  are  local,  but  because  they  are  miiversal. 
We  feel  that  the  Mediterranean  is  not  now  what  it  was.  Its 
glory  is  departed.  That  new  power,  which  has  changed  and 
is  changing  all  our  social  and  even  our  international  relations, 
has  done  more  perhaps  than  anything  else  to  break  down 
the  isolation,  and  destroy  the  individuality,  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  I  believe  the  first  steamboat  appeared  in  its 
waters  in  the  year  1824.  Its  name  was  the  “  Bobert 
Fulton  and  it  was  sent  from  Boston  to  aid  the  Greeks  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Turks.  How  remarkable  is  this 
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fact!  The  Republic  of  an  undiscovered  continent  sends 
across  an  unexplored  ocean  a  vessel  moving  without  sails  to 
aid  the  [)atriots  of  Greece  against  their  Asiatic  foe.  Place 
yourself  in  the  age  of  Leonidas  and  Miltiades,  and  it  sounds 
as  fabulous  as  the  Argonautic  voyage. 

“  Alter  erit  nunc  Tiphys,  et  altera  qu»  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  lieroas.” 

But  I  am  not  here  as  a  schoolmaster  for  the  purpose  of 
quoting  Latin.  I  will  now,  in  concluding,  ask  you  kindly 
to  remember  that  to-night  we  have  only  taken  a  general  and 
connected  view  of  a  large  number  of  varied  and  most  alluring 
topics — that  this  has  been  simply  an  introduction  on  my 
part  to  an  imaginary  (I  hope  a  real)  course  of  reading  on 
youm.  I  have  endeavoured  only  to  point  out  the  leading 
divisions  of  the  subject.  The  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Saracen  and  the  Crusadei’,  these  (if  I  may  use 
so  fanciful  a  metaphor)  are  the  parallels  of  our  latitude. 
The  Egyptian  and  the  Etrurian,  the  Carthaginian,  the  Vamhil 
and  the  Venetian,  these  are  the  meridians  of  our  longitude. 
Within  the  spaces  formed  by  the  intersection  of  these  historic 
lines,  many  pleasant  voyages  might  bo  made,  not  without 
profitable  returns  of  solid  instruction  and  of  varied  treasures 
for  poetic  and  religious  thought.  Old  facts  become  new  when 
placed  in  new  associations ;  and  perhaps  a  schoolmaster  may 
be  allowed  to  say  to  the  younger  membera  of  this  i)atieDt 
and  obliging  audience, — that  they  will  find  the  facts  of 
History  more  tractable,  more  amusing,  and  more  easily  re¬ 
membered,  if  they  will  do  their  best  to  combine  them  with 
the  romance  of  Geography. 


®^omas  Chalmers. 

A  I.KCTUEE 

BY 

The  Rev.  John  Cairns,  r>.P. 
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Dr.  Chalmers  needs  no  fresh  annalist  or  critic.  His  life 
by  Dr.  Hanna  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  full-length 
biography ;  and  the  briefer  .sketches  of  Hugh  Millei’,  John 
BroMTi,  Isjiac  Taylor,  David  Ma.sson,  and  many  others 
hardly  less  conspicuous,  have  added  to  the  blaze  of  its 
illumination.  To  re-write  the  story  of  a  career  so  well 
known  would  be  useless,  and  in  this  space  hopeless  :  to  set 
forth  a  new  or  deeper  estimate  of  its  worth  and  meaning 
presumptuous.  I  shall  only  attempt  some  scattered  notices 
and  rapid  criticisms,  proper  to  a  j)assing  lecture  addressed 
to  young  men.  The  grandeur  of  the  figure  can  hardly  Ije 
abated  by  any  treatment,  and  each  fresh  attempt  to  seize  it 
gains  something  from  that  later  point  of  survey,  which,  in 
the  case  of  all  great  and  epoch-making  charactei-s,  is  given 
with  the  very  lapse  of  time.  Time,  indeed,  has  not  j  et 
done,  in  this  instance,  all  its  woi-k.  The  life  of  Clialmers 
touches  on  living  and  excited  controvemies.  But  these  do 
not  interlere  with  its  Catholic  interest ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  here,  they  need  not  provoke 
strife,  but  only  widen  sympathy  and  enlarge  forbearance. 

The  first  and  pervading  impression  caught  from  the  life 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  that  of  greatness.  Of  this,  the  outward 
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signs  are  sufficiently  striking.  A  native  of  the  decayed 
Fife  sea-port  of  Anstiutlier,  bom  in  1780,  and  buried, 
apparently,  in  one  of  the  obscurest  corner’s  of  the  same 
county  as  the  minister  of  Kilmany,  he  comes  forth,  about 
his  thirtieth  year,  to  startle  and  convulse  all  Scotland  vith 
a  new  and  electrical  pulpit  eloquence,  which  provokes  from 
Scotland’s  greatest  critic,  Lord  Jeffrey,  a  frequent  com- 
pai’ison  with  Demosthenes,  and  equally  subdues  hearers 
like  Mackintosh  and  Canning  in  London.  He  grapples  for 
eight  years  with  the  gigantic  home-mission  work  of  two 
successive  parishes  in  Glasgow,  visiting  neglected  parishioners 
by  the  thousand,  and  making  immense  experiments  in  pau¬ 
perism  and  evangelistic  agency,  yet  retaining  by  honest  effort 
his  towering  popularity,  and  laying  himself  open  to  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  society  on  a  scale  unprecedented.  He  migrates  to 
St.  Andrews  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  kindles 
in  another  field  the  old  enthusiasm,  which  he  sustains  as 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh  for  twenty  years.  He 
produces  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  with  writings  on  political 
economy,  ethics,  and  theology,  making  five-and-twenty  pub¬ 
lished  volumes,  with  half  as  many  more  unpublished.  He 
becomes  the  apostle  of  Church  Extension  in  Scotland,  and 
creates  200  new  churches,  at  an  expense  of  .£300,000.  He 
defends  church  establishments  in  London,  amidst  admiring 
princes  of  the  blood,  peers,  bishops,  and  ministers  of  state. 
He  fights  the  great  battle  of  Non-Intrusion,  and  carries  half 
the  General  Assembly  with  him  into  the  Free  Chui’ch.  None 
but  a  great  and  leading  mind — a  mind  great  in  many  attri¬ 
butes  and  in  many  dimensions — could  have  achieved  the 
vast  and  varied  work  implied  in  this  simple  enumemtion. 

In  all  this  greatness  there  was  originality.  The  vei’y 
combination  of  powers  usually  separated  gave  his  life  a 
visible  freshness  and  novelty.  As  of  himself,  he  saitl,  that 
he  was  the  only  man  living  who  had  been  in  one  day  on 
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the  top  of  Boston  Stump  and  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  and,  as 
we  may  add,  that  probably  no  other  man  of  his  time  had 
been  on  the  top  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  England,  so  hardly 
any,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries  united  gifts  and  qualities 
so  diverse  and  apparently  irreconcilable.  An  intellect  essen¬ 
tially  and  characteristically  scientific,  keen  and  fresh  in 
observation,  but  instinctively  reaching  out  to  the  widest 
laws  and  generalization.s,  and  armed  with  the  mathematical 
powers  that  open  the  secrets  of  the  physical  universe,  was 
in  him  allied  as  in  Plato,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and 
Kant,  with  that  faculty  of  metaphysical  speculation  which 
broods  over  the  ultimate  data  of  mind,  and  still  more  with 
that  intuition  of  moral  genius  which  sounds  the  depths  oi 
human  nature  and  the  destinies  of  human  society.  He  was 
thus  a  mathematician,  a  mental  analyst,  a  moral  philosopher, 
and  a  political  economist,  all  in  one,  with  a  capacity  of  in¬ 
tellectual  delight  in  all  these  fields  amounting  to  a  passion  ; 
and  an  imagination  that  ranged  over  them  at  will,  and 
illustrated  one  by  the  wonders  of  another,  while  its  in¬ 
spiration  was  continually  renewed  by  familiarity  with  the 
ipsa  corpora  of  nature,  at  home  with  the  tender  and  the 
beautiful,  but  revelling  in  the  vast  and  the  sublime.  These 
great  gifts  of  intelligence  and  imagination  might  have  made 
a  philosopher  or  a  poet,  had  they  been  lodged  in  a  calmer 
temperament,  or  a  purely  idealizing  spirit.  But  through  a 
singularity  of  constitution,  almost  without  parallel,  they 
became  the '  mere  instruments  and  handmaids  of  more 
urgent  sympathies  and  intense  convictions,  that  turned  the 
man  of  science  and  fancy  into  the  man  of  work  and  confiict, 
made  Plato  and  Newton  give  place  to  Socrates  and  Paul, 
and  ended  the  development  of  the  savant  and  the  idealist 
in  that  of  the  orator,  the  reformer,  the  missionary,  and,  if 
need  were  the  martyr.  While  practice  thus  canied  it  over 
speculation,  the  vanquished  in  some  sense  gave  law  to  the 
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victor.  The  pulpit,  the  church-court,  the  mission-field,  with 
their  appropriate  topics,  were  brought  into  unwonted  juxta¬ 
position  witn  the  French  Institute  and  the  British  Association. 
The  stars  in  their  coui-ses  fought  against  infidelity.  The 
Veto  law  was  a  new  case  of  the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies. 
Territorial  missions  were  illustrated  by  “  parallelograms.” 
And  the  planet  Jupiter,  “  made  up  of  infinitesimals,”  cast 
a  fostering  ray  on  the  Sustentation  Fund  and  the  stipend 
of  the  minister  of  Ballahulish.  These  flights  and  sallies  of 
what,  to  ordinary  minds  .seemed  transcendentalism,  were 
reined  in  by  keen  sagacity,  and  tempered  by  stem  devotion 
to  the  hardest  work.  This  fine  ethereal  nature  could  out- 
drudge  and  out-slave  the  dullest ;  and  show  for  once  that 
Pegiisus  could  be  yoked  and  hame&sed  in  wain  or  plough. 
Absorption  in  great  principles,  matched  with  interest  in  the 
minutest  details ;  exquisite  sensibility,  with  leonine  courage ; 
the  stui-diest  independence  with  a  statesman-like  adaptation 
to  times  and  circumstances  ;  addiction  almost  inordinate  to 
favourite  ideas  and  modes  of  speech,  with  a  candid  and  self- 
renouncing  openness  to  the  light  of  experience ;  these  all 
deepen  the  impression  of  originality  as  well  as  of  greatness; 
to  which  it  is  interesting  to  add,  that  while  a  Scotchman  of 
the  Scotch — Scotch  in  his  physiognomy,  dialect,  humour, 
metaphysics,  and  glowing  nationality  of  feeling,  civil  and 
religious,  Chalmers  rises  more  than  almost  any  other,  on  the 
light  wing  of  genius  and  Christian  large-heartedness,  into 
the  open  heaven  of  truth  and  charity,  and  acts  as  a  recog¬ 
nized  centre  of  catholicity,  not  only  on  English  but  on  world¬ 
wide  literature  and  religion. 

In  the  total  impression  of  Chalmers’  life,  grand  and 
striking  as  is  the  spectacle,  goodness  outweighs  greatness — 
goodness  of  the  most  pure  and  Christian  type.  I  seriously 
question,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  man  to  judge,  whether  a 
more  eminent  Christian  has  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
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and  in  the  long  and  glorious  roll  of  Christian  excellence, 
the  names  are  but  few  and  far  between  to  which  one  is 
tempted  to  assign  the  palm.  I  do  not  sjieak  of  accuracy  ot 
mere  belief,  though  that  was  in  its  great  substance  eminently 
scriptural,  happy  in  the  equipoise  of  its  doctrinal  and  practical 
parts,  and  rightly  adjusted  to  the  lessons  of  natural  theology 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  impulses  of  natural  sentiment  on 
the  other.  Nor  do  I  speak  of  great  public  services  rendered 
to  the  Christian  cause ;  for  the  advocate,  the  preacher,  and 
the  administi-ator  does  not  always  shine  in  the  blaze  of  his 
own  victory.  I  speak  of  the  essential  and  vital  elements  of 
Christian  piety  which  make  up  the  saint,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sage  or  scholar ;  and  which,  in  the  case  of  Chalmei-s, 
as  in  all  the  highest  public  men  of  the  Christian  common¬ 
wealth,  have  preceded  and  determined  all  the  rest.  His 
faith,  assisted  by  his  vivid  imagination,  was  a  constant 
realizing  of  that  great  world  into  which  what  he  adored  as 
a  miracle  of  grace  had  led  the  way.  He  could  tnily  cite 
this  text  as  the  record  of  his  every-day  experience :  “  My 
soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy  judg¬ 
ments  at  all  times.”  And  yet  with  the  most  profound 
humility — a  humility  which  was  too  genuine  to  appear  in 
protestations  to  man  and  not  in  confessions  to  God — ^he 
daily  lamented  his  radical  ungodliness;  and  his  most  fre¬ 
quent  complaint  is,  that  God  is  not  in  his  thoughts.  His 
diaries  and  journals,  his  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  the  sudden  gushes  of  devotion  in  his  daily  and  Sabbath 
studies  of  the  Bible,  reveal  a  spirit  instinct  to  the  core  with 
Christian  influence;  the  all-pervading  grace  of  humility 
being  associated  as  always  with  the  two  other  most  distinc¬ 
tive  graces  of  zeal  and  love — zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  Re¬ 
deemer,  for  which  everything  human  was  counted  loss,  and 
love  to  the  souls  of  men,  especially  the  outcast  and  neglected, 
which  glowed  within  him  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the  ^ 
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spirit  of  Christ.  Amid  every  kind  of  test,  flatteiy  and  obloquy, 
dazzling  successes  and  crushing  disappointments,  the  pure 
gold  of  Christian  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  shines 
untarnished;  and  we  cannot  but  say  that  his  own  lofty 
strain,  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  pulpit,  is  maintained  to 
his  dying  hour :  “  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning !”  What  a  Christian  uttei’- 
ance  amidst  the  eager  prosecution  of  researches  in  pau¬ 
perism  :  “  I  should  count  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul  of 
more  value  than  the  delivei’ance  of  a  whole  empu’e  from 
pauperism !”  What  a  singleness  of  eye  to  the  highest  ends, 
when,  amidst  the  triumph  of  his  own  schemes,  he  exclaimed : 
“  Who  cares  about  the  Free  Church,  compared  with  the 
Chi'istian  good  of  the  people  of  Scotland  1  Who  cares  about 
any  Church  but  as  an  instiaiment  of  Christian  good  V’ 
What  a  pathetic  burst  of  Christian  patriotism  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  which  could  sing  its  Nunc  Dimittis  when  the  Com¬ 
munion  table  was  for  the  fii-st  time  set  up  with  one  hundred 
communicants  around  it,  excavated  from  the  heathenism  of 
the  West  Port :  “  This  is  the  most  joyful  event  of  my  life. 
God  has  indeed  heard  my  prayer,  and  I  could  now  lay  down 
my  head  in  peace  and  die !”  The  pure  Christian  style  of 
Chalmers’  religion  was  enhanced  by  the  absence  ot  eveiy- 
thing  stmined,  ascetic,  and  artificial.  The  love  of  nature, 
of  letters,  of  society,  above  all,  the  most  tender  and  beautiful 
domestic  life,  ran  parallel  with  his  incessant  work  in  his 
Master’s  vineyard,  and  with  those  unworldly  a.s})iratious 
which  made  him  confess  that  he  was  “a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  on  the  earth.”  I  will  not  canonize  even  one  of  the 
greatest  of  saints,  but  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  a 
character  with  so  little  dross  of  imperfection  and  infirmity, 
in  conjunction  with  so  much  transcendent  genius  and  piety, 
has  rarely  arisen  amidst  the  earlier  or  later  developments  of 
Christianity ;  and  this  production — this  living  epistle — to 
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my  mind  even  more  valuable  than  any  works  or  monuments 
of  another  kind,  will  bear  the  longest  and  most  effectual 
witness  to  the  superhuman  origin  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  grace  of  God  which — in  men  like  Paul, 
Baxter,  Wesley,  and  Chalmers — utterly  departs  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  human  character  and  makes  all  things 
new. 

The  conversion  in  which  this  Christian  character  origi¬ 
nated — the  great  and  decisive  epoch  in  Chalmers’  life — is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  on  recoi’d.  It  occuiTed  about  1810, 
when  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  had  been  already 
;  seven  years  a  parish  minister,  and  when  his  mind  was  in 

I  its  full  strength,  and  his  earlier  con^'ictions  and  habits  had 

j  reached  their  maturity.  To  many,  to  most  in  the  Church 

j  of  Scotland,  in  his  day,  he  seemed  to  need  no  conversion. 

I  His  strong  sense  of  natural  religion,  which  in  his  College 

I  career  at  St.  Andrews  had  attracted  the  townspeople  to 

hear  his  prayers,  and  which  had  wrapt  him  for  months 
together  in  an  admiring  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  God,  had  not  died  out.  His  later  doubts,  in¬ 
fused  by  the  pernicious  “SystSme  de  la  Nature,” — a  work 
which  would  resolve  the  universe  into  material  develop¬ 
ment  and  mechanical  law, — had  given  place ;  and  the 
external  evidences  of  Christianity,  gathered  up  in  Butler’s 
“Analogy,”  had,  in  his  own  words,  “made  a  Christian  of 
him.”  He  preached  a  Christianity  which  is  still  from 
S  many  pulpits,  if  not  in  Scotland,  yet  elsewhere,  delivered  as 

I  orthodox — that  the  woi’k  of  Christ  is  in  some  unexplained 

way  connected  with  the  remission  of  sins ;  that  it  opens  the 
path  to  a  happy  immortality ;  but  that  every  man  must 
work  out  his  own  title  to  the  blessing  by  piety  and  charity, 
looking  to  Chidst’s  mediation  only  to  repair  his  own  deficien¬ 
cies.  “  Let  us  tremble,”  says  he,  in  his  earlier  preachuig,  “to 

Itliink  tliat  anything  but  virtue  can  recommend  us  to  the 
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Almighty.”  “  The  real  nature  of  the  Christian  service 
consists  in  gratefully  adoring  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in 
diffusing  the  blessed  influences  of  chanty,  moderation,  and 
peace.”  It  was  the  ordinaiy  Moderate  theology,  which  had 
reigned  in  Scotland  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but  wliich 
in  Chalmers  clothed  itself  with  a  fervour  and  an  eloquence 
alien  to  its  nature,  and  made  him  long  and  labour  among 
his  parishioners,  for  that  practical  reformation  on  which 
alone  it  insisted.  His  very  earnestness  on  his  own  side 
led  him  to  denounce  the  Evangelical  doctrines  “as  the 
unintelligible  jargon  of  pretended  knowledge,”  and  even  to 
pray  in  public  for  the  deliverance  of  their  adherents  from 
“  fanaticism.”  Nor  did  he  preach  a  morality  which  he  did 
not  illustrate,  for  his  personal  character  was  frank,  truthful, 
generous  in  a  conspicuous  degree ;  and  his  pastoral  atten¬ 
tions  to  his  flock,  though  limited,  displayed  a  heartiness 
which  secured  not  a  little  of  their  regard  and  affection.  He 
had  risen  above  the  eccentricities  of  his  earlier  ministry, 
when  he  only  saw  Kilmany  amidst  the  huiTy  of  volunteer 
lectures  in  St.  Andrews,  on  mathematics  and  chemistry. 
He  was  admired  in  the  General  Assembly  ;  and  had  even 
received  the  important  commission  from  Sir  David  Brewster, 
as  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  E^wyclopasdia,  to  write  in  it  the 
article  on  “  Christianity,”  the  future  leader  of  the  Evange¬ 
lical  party,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  giving  way  in  his  favour. 
Might  not  then  such  a  man  have  said,  “  What  lack  I  yet  1” 
and  is  not  the  strong  teim  “  conversion,  ”  as  applied  to 
him,  a  party  exaggeiution  1  No  one  will  say  so,  who 
understands  the  Christian  religion;  least  of  all  would 
Dr.  Chalmers  himself  have  borne  the  suppression  of  this 
emphatic  word.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  having  experienced 
in  this  crisis  “  a  yery  great  transition  of  sentiment,”  “  a 
great  revolution  in  all  his  opinions  about  Christianity,”  and 
he  also  laments  that  his  heart  had  not  been  right  with 
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God;  for  reviewing  his  life,  at  the  close  of  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  uses  words  like  these  :  “For  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  total  estrangement  of 
my  mind  from  religious  principle  ;  and  my  whole  conduct 
has  been  dictated  by  the  rambling  impulse  of  the  moment, 
without  any  direction  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  any  reference 
to  that  eternity  which  should  be  the  end  and  the  motive  of 
all  our  actions.”  His  lectures  on  morality,  which  had  made 
no  impression  on  his  parishioners,  had  made  as  little,  in  the 
deepest  sense,  on  himself.  He  was  living  for  time,  and  not 
for  eternity ;  and  his  chief  idol  was  still  literary  ambition, 
for  whose  glittering  piizes  he  panted,  labouring  to  show,  by  his 
elaborate  work  on  “National  Resources”  (published  just  before 
this  date),  and  by  his  continued  mathematical  studies,  that  the 
“malignant  touch  of  ordination”  had  not  exiled  him  from  them 
for  ever.  God  took  His  own  way  to  recall  this  wandering  spirit, 
whom  we  see  hitherto,  amid  all  the  brilliancy  of  genius  and 
the  splendour  of  opening  fame,  out  of  harmony  with  all 
that  is  most  vital  in  Christianity — out  of  harmony  with  all 
that  was  deepest  in  the  religion  of  Scotland — out  of  harmony, 
too,  with  the  simple-hearted  piety  of  his  father’s  house. 
That  house  was  repeatedly  and  suddenly  overshadowed  with 
calamity.  A  brother  and  sister  died  of  the  same  disease, 
but  died  in  their  parents’  faith ;  and  two  sisters  were  equally 
threatened.  An  uncle,  who  had  been  as  a  second  father  to 
him,  was  suddenly  caught  away,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
Personal  illness  succeeded, — so  severe,  that  it  confined  him 
for  many  months,  and  made  him  hang  as  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  Ho  awoke  as  from  a  dream  to  the  nothingness 
of  time  and  the  magnitude  of  eternity  ;  and  the  right  book 
was  at  hand  to  confirm  the  impression.  “I  have  been 
reading  Pascal’s  ‘Thoughts  on  Religion.’  You  know  his 
history  :  a  man  of  the  richest  endowments,  and  whose  youth 
was  signalized  by  his  profound  and  original  speculations  in 
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mathematical  science,  but  who  could  stop  short  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  career  of  discovery — who  could  resign  all  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  literaiy  reputation — who  could  renounce,  without  a 
sigh,  all  the  distinctions  which  are  conferred  upon  genius,  and 
resolve  to  devote  every  talent  and  every  hour  to  the  defence 
and  illustration  of  the  Gospel.  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  superior 
to  all  Greek  and  to  all  Roman  fame.”  Like  Pascal,  he 
would  now  himself  defend  Christianity.  But  did  he  under¬ 
stand  it  1  The  preparations  for  his  article  on  Christianity, 
Ciiriied  on  in  the  shaded  sick-room,  ojjened  up  startling 
gleams  of  light.  Was  it  the  Christianity  which  he  had 
heal’d  expounded  from  the  lecture-rooms  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  seen  exalted  to  the  high  places  of  Moderatism,  that 
could  inspire  the  primitive  Christians  to  face  death  and 
smile  on  mai’tyi’dom  ]  The  article  was  a  bridge  over  a  deep 
river,  landing  in  a  region  as  yet  unknown.  There  was 
treasure  in  the  field,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend ; 
but  he  had  not  found  it ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  not  yet  paid 
the  price.  He  mast  become  a  Christian  of  that  sublimer 
mould,  and  work  out  the  problem,  with  God  and  His  law 
and  eternity  stedfastly  in  view.  Hence,  a  series  of  strug¬ 
gles  and  aspiiations  after  holy  obedience  continued  for 
months,  which  leave  their  deep  mark  on  the  whole  man. 
His  journals  record  the  intensity  of  the  efibrt,  and  show 
how  he  kept  watch  over  his  spirit,  how  he  set  his  house  in 
order,  omitting  family  prayer  now  for  no  company;  and 
how  he  strove  to  impress  his  new  convictions  upon  others. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Kilmany  pulpit,  in  weakness  and 
languor,  there  was  the  sense  of  a  seriousness  unfelt  before ; 
and  the  world  to  come  cast  an  awful  shadow  over  every 
sermon.  His  Bible  was  seen  to  be  constantly  in  his  hands ; 
and  a  visitor  having  remarked  the  change,  was  met  by  the 
reply:  “All  too  little,  John — all  too  little.”  These  pro¬ 
longed  efforts  to  work  out  a  righteousness  by  the  law,  as  in 
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the  great  example  of  Luther,  totally  failed.  They  deepened 
the  sense  of  sin,  and  gave  a  more  commanding  grandeur  to 
the  Saviour’s  atonement :  but  they  all  left  the  question 
of  acceptance  with  God  as  peqdexing  and  harassing  as  ever. 

“  For,”  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  many  yearn  afterwards,  “  during 
this  coume,  I  got  little  satisfaction,  and  felt  no  repose.”  At 
length  the  delivei-ance  came  from  this  spirit  of  bondage  and 
of  fear ;  and  it  came  through  that  doctrine  of  justification  by 
grace — the  profoundest  mystery  of  Christianity — which  is  so 
stumbling  to  the  pride  of  human  reason,  that  it  needs  to  l>e 
discovered  afresh  in  every  age  and  in  every  instance.  No 
part  of  Chalmers’  history  is  so  intensely  interesting.  “  I  re¬ 
member,”  says  he,  “that  somewhere  about  the  year  1811, 
I  had  Wilberforce’s  ‘Practical  View  of  Christianity’  put 
into  my  hands  ;  and  as  I  got  on  reading  it,  felt  myself  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  revolution  in  all  my  opinions  about 
Christianity.  I  am  now  most  thoroughly  of  opinion — and 
it  is  an  opinion  founded  on  experience — that  on  the  system 
of  ‘Do  this  and  live,’  no  peace,  and  even  no  true  and 
worthy  obedience,  can  ever  be  attained :  it  is  ‘  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.’”  “The 
deep  views,”  he  adds,  “  that  Wilberforce  gives  of  the  de- 
jmivity  of  our  nature — of  our  need  of  an  atonement — of  the 
great  doctrine  of  acceptance  through  that  atonement — of  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit :  these  all  give  a  new 
aspect  to  a  man’s  religion  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  in  as  far  as 
they  are  really  and  honestly  proceeded  upon,  they  will  give 
a  new  direction  to  his  habits  and  his  history.  ....  The 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  I  well  remember,  I  then  saw  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  new  light ;  and  could  feel  a  power  and  preciousness  in 
passages  which  I  formerly  read  with  heedlessness,  and  even 
with  disgust.”  The  work  which  the  grace  of  God  thus  made 
decisive  fell  into  his  hands  in  the  interval  between  a  sister’s 
death  and  funeral,  as  if  death  would  complete  what  death 
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liad  begun  ;  and  the  scene  was  Anstruther,  as  if  the  same 
place  would  witness  his  natural  and  spiritual  birth.  The 
work  of  Wilberforce  was  one  of  a  class  which  his  father 
delighted  in,  but  which  the  son  had  denounced  from  the 
pulpit :  “  When  you  are  reading  Newton’s  Sermons,  and 
Baxter’s  ‘  Saint’s  Rest,’  and  Doddridge’s  ‘  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress,’  where  do  jMatthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  go  to  1” 
The  first  of  these  works  comforted  a  dying  brother — the 
earliest  of  the  series  linked  with  this  conversion  ;  and  the 
other  two  books,  also,  were  connected  with  the  hour  of  his 
soul’s  agony  and  delivei’ance ;  for  Baxter,  more  than  any 
other  man,  inspired  Doddridge ;  and  Doddridge,  in  turn, 
quickened  Wilberforee.  This  is  the  true  apostolical  suc¬ 
cession  ;  and  who  can  tell  where  it  will  end  1  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  successive  centuries,  three  great  religious 
movements  start  from  the  same  personal  experience  in  re¬ 
gard  to  justification.  The  first  is  that  of  Martin  Luther; 
the  second  is  that  of  John  Wesley;  the  thii-d  is  that  of 
Thomas  Chalmers. 

The  conversion  of  Chalmers  explains  his  whole  life, 
which  is  but  made  up  of  streams  and  radiations  from  it. 
He  lays  aside  his  mathematics,  forgetful  no  more,  as  he  so 
nobly  confessed  he  had  been,  of  the  true  science  of  qiiantity, 
which  teaches  the  littleness  of  time  and  the  magnitude  of 
eternity.  Entries  like  this  occur  in  his  journal  : — “Now 
that  I  hixve  got  well,  let  me  devote  a  great  part  of  my 
time  to  the  business  of  m}’^  parish.”  The  sick  are  now  not 
only  visitetl,  but  prayed  vrith ;  and  the  former  ignorance 
■which  counted  one  day  or  even  a  fragment  of  a  day 
sufficient  for  the  pulpit,  is  renounced  in  the  prayer, — 
“  O  God,  let  me  give  my  whole  life  to  Thy  service  and 
to  the  preparation  of  a  people  for  eternity.”  As  he 
l)eoomes  firmer  in  what  he  calls  the  “  peculiar  doctrines,” 
he  urges  them  in  correspondence  and  in  conversation. 
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Here  is  a  sample  :  “  Fell  in  with  David  Wilkie,  the 

eminent  painter,  at  Cupar.  ...  I  tried  to  impress  my 
peculiar  views  on  Mr.  D.  Wilkie.”  All  his  own  relatives 
are  thus  talked  with  or  written  to  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  heart;  and  so,  also,  his  favourite  tutor  in  mathematics. 
Dr.  James  Brown,  concerning  whom  w'e  thus  read  :  “Let 
me  write  him  a  full  and  a  firm  testimony.  I  pray,  O  God, 
for  his  peculiar  Christianity.”  We  see  the  same  overflowing 
e<amestness  in  the  most  faithful  letters  on  personal  religion 
addressed,  at  a  later  day,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Due 
de  Broglie. 

But  it  was  in  his  ministrations  to  his  own  people  that  the 
change  was  most  manifest.  He  did  not  indeed,  as  rumour 
gave  out,  recant  his  errors  from  the  pulpit,  and  publish  his 
personal  experience.  But  he  returned  to  the  texts  which 
had  been  handled  amiss  to  cast  over  them  the  broad  light 
of  an  evangelical  testimony,  and  with  an  earnestness,  which 
could  not  be  surpassed,  to  exalt  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
received  by  simple  faith,  as  the  sole  ground  of  pardon  and 
fountain  of  holiness ;  and  to  urge  home  the  acceptance  of 
the  universal  and  unconditional  offer  of  that  righteousness 
made  in  the  Gospel  as  a  duty  preceding  and  including  every 
other  obligation.  He  spoke  from  a  depth  of  inward  peace 
thus  miiTored  in  his  joiimal, — “  Had  more  intimate  com¬ 
munion  with  God  in  solitary  prayer  than  I  had  ever  felt 
before ;  and  my  sentiment  was  a  total,  an  unreserved,  and 
a  secure  dependence  on  Christ  the  Saviour.  Oh  may  I  enjoy 
His  cross,  and  may  it  be  all  my  glory  !  May  I  view  every 
spiritual  blessing  as  the  effect  of  union  with  Him  by  faith. 
He  is  laid  before  me  as  the  one  and  the  effectual  Mediator. 
We  are  not  only  invited,  but  commanded  to  believe.  Help 
our  unbelief,  O  God ;  dissolve  our  hardness  :  enter  into 
our  hearts.”  The  Spirit  of  grace  whom  he  thus  invoked 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  the  power  of  a  burning 
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eloquence,  which  caught  and  kindled  in  hearts  that  had 
been  frozen  imder  all  the  years  of  his  legal  ministrations. 
The  flame  spread  to  neighbouring  parishes,  and  auditors 
were  attracted  from  Dundee,  from  St.  Andrews,  and  even 
from  Edinburgh.  Wonder,  and  in  some  cases  offence, 
followed  the  crowds  that  streamed  into  the  sequestered 
valley,  and  besieged  the  scanty  church.  But  the  crowds 
increased  from  month  to  month  ;  and  these  Kilmany 
sermons,  rich  with  the  baptism  of  a  recently  found  Gospel, 
continued,  when  used  from  time  to  time,  to  be  the  most 
effectual  in  his  whole  ministry. 

A  prodigious  commotion  ensued,  which  we  need  to 
go  back  to  that  dark  age  and  dark  region  to  under¬ 
stand.  Moderatism,  worldliness,  ungodliness, — all  rose  up 
against  the  new  evangelist.  The  old  taunt  was  ready, 
“  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad  ;  why  hear  ye  him  1”  He 
had  been  mad  on  mathematics,  botany,  and  chemistry; 
he  was  now  in  a  new  frenzy,  and  it  would  soon  give  place. 
But  he  boldly  took  up  the  Cross,  supported  by  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  I'emnant  whom  Moderatism  had  not 
deadened;  supported  by  the  Evangelical  Dissent  which 
had  not  been  without  influence  on  his  own  convereion ; 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  the  revival  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  by  the  returning  energies  of  British  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  his  published  sermon  for  it,  preached  in  Dun¬ 
dee,  was  the  firat  monument  to  the  world  of  his  great 
change.  He  brought  himself  into  line  with  Sydney  Smith’s 
“consecrated  cobblei’s,”  and  received  Andrew  Fuller  and  a 
deputation  from  the  Baptist  Mission.  This  was  then  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  sacrifice.  No  record  of  those  times  can  so 
vividly  recall  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  which  needed 
a  new  Moses  to  smite  the  rock  in  it,  as  the  confession 
even  of  Chalmera,  “  I  am  still  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of 
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Christ,  and  would  have  felt  this  had  I  wal’ced  the  streets  of 
Cupar  with  the  missionaries.” 

The  translation  of  Chalmera  to  Glasgow,  in  1815,  and 
his  seven  years’  ministry  there,  had  results  which  were  im¬ 
mense  and  incalculable.  He  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
powers ;  he  had  completed  the  cycle  of  his  new  discoveries ; 
he  was  stirred  by  the  advance  of  the  rising  Evangelism  in 
one  of  its  ancient  seats,  which  but  waited  his  mighty  im¬ 
pulse  to  set  in  like  a  flood.  He  gave  the  movement  com¬ 
manding  literary  position,  abounding  hopefulness  of  tone, 
and  the  impetus  of  aggi-ession  which  in  every  crisis  is  half 
the  victory.  His  “  Astronomical  Discourses,”  prepared,  some 
of  them  amidst  the  hurry  of  a  tour  in  Fife,  and  written 
by  fragments  from  morning  to  morning,  shot  through  the 
educated  mind  not  only  of  Glasgow,  but  of  Scotland  and 
of  Britain,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  His  “Commercial 
Discourses”  confirmed  the  impression  ;  and  his  ordinary  ser¬ 
mons,  drawing  not  so  much  from  science  or  political  economy 
as  from  his  vivid  insight  into  Bible  truth,  his  mastery  of 
human  nature,  and  the  all-pervading  glance  and  touch  of 
genius,  and  delivei’cd  with  a  passion  and  a  vehemence  to 
exceed  which  would  be  frenz}',  riveted  every  heai'ei’,  and  swept 
along  all  ranks  and  classes  in  a  tumult  of  agitation.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  ju-eaching  of  Chalmers 
was  declamatory  or  theatrical.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
intellectual  and  abstract  iir  its  leading  thoughts,  and  litter 
for  the  educated  than  the  uneducated,  resembling  in  this  the 
style  of  Robert  Hall ;  while  its  pojmlar  elements  were  found 
in  its  affinity  to  universal  Christian  experience,  its  kindling 
strokes  of  imagination,  and  its  tempest  and  whirlwind  of 
passionate  earnestness.  The  delivery  of  such  discourses  to 
such  crowds,  with  such  impressions,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  highest  raptures  of  Cliristiau  oratory ;  and  the  whole 
soul  of  the  preacher  evidently  lived  along  the  line  of  its  own 
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^•ib^ation8.  But  never  did  he  stop  with  applause  or  mere 
excitement.  He  felt  the  danger,  and  constantly  prayed 
against  it.  Here  is  a  sj)ecimen.  “  Preached  to  the  magis¬ 
trates.  Vanity — violent  exertion  prompted  by  vanity — a 
preaching  of  self — a  want  of  sing]ene.ss  of  aim  after  the  glory 
of  God.  O  my  heavenly  Father,  sweep  away  these  corrup¬ 
tions,  and  enable  me  to  struggle  with  them.”  The  love  of 
souls  was  thus  the  bright  unshaken  centre  of  his  stupendous 
popularity.  The  loftiest  excursions  of  eloquence  only  gave 
momentum  to  the  appeal  which  descended  on  the  conscience, 
and  shattered  every  plea  and  every  argument  against  imme¬ 
diate  return  to  God.  Such  preaching  did  for  Glasgow  what 
the  parallel  but  different  labours  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson 
did  for  Edinburgh.  In  the  West  the  victory — to  which, 
doubtless  in  both  cases,  others  within  and  without  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  contributed — was  perhaps  more  complete ;  and  its 
great  capital,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Evangelism  in  the 
empire,  bears  to  this  day  the  indelible  trace  of  the  ministry 
of  Chalmers. 

Once  only  had  I  the  distant  chance  of  judging  what  this 
world-renowned  eloquence  must  have  been  in  its  prime  from 
a  specimen  of  later  yeai-s,  when  the  pulpit  had  been  long 
relinqiiished.  It  was  at  the  opening  of  an  extension  church 
in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  about  the  year  1839.  The 
place  was  crowded,  but  the  limited  chapel  seemed  ill  adapted 
to  the  vaster  effects  of  eloquence.  The  text  was  his  favourite 
one,  “  Fuiy  is  not  in  me,”  which  happened  also  to  be  the 
last  from  which  he  ever  preached.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  the  whole  audience  was  quelled,  and  seemed  to 
sway  hither  and  thither  in  response  to  his  words.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  result  of  my  own  impression,  but,  as  he  advanced, 
they  appeared  to  cower  and  almost  to  divide,  as  if  his  hand 
were  parting  them  asunder,  till,  amidst  a  tremendous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  possible  effects  of  the  fury  of  God,  I  could  have 
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thought  that  the  judgment  was  set  and  the  books  opened,  and 
every  hearer,  in  obedience  to  a  resistless  impulse,  about,  by 
some  visible  movement,  to  rank  himself  among  the  sheep  or 
the  goats. 

The  other  great  and  lasting  effect  of  Dr.  Chalmers’ 
Glasgow  ministry  was  the  creative  impulse  given  by  it  to 
Home  Missions.  With  these  no  name  in  the  roll  of  Christian 
philanthropy  is  so  thoroughly  identified  as  his.  He  acted 
indeed  formally  only  as  a  parish  minister.  He  mapped  out 
no  town  or  province  for  his  labours,  and  founded  no  general 
society.  But  in  dealing  with  the  ignorance,  profiigacy,  and 
religious  destitution  of  two  neglected  and  overgrown  pa¬ 
rishes,  he  virtually  anticipated  the  whole  developments  of 
half  a  centuiy,  and  planted  the  germ  of  city  missions,  terri¬ 
torial  churches,  ragged  schools,  theatre  services,  Bible  women, 
and  whatever  else  distinguishes  our  own  times.  The  labours 
of  these  seven  years,  first  in  the  Tron  parish  of  11,000 
souls,  and  then  in  St.  John’s,  almost  as  populous — the  poorest 
in  Glasgow,  and  selected  as  the  theatre  of  the  hardest  expe¬ 
riment — read  like  romance.  How  he  visited  repeatedly  in 
each  parish  every  house,  addressing  the  collected  inmates, 
sometimes  by  hundreds,  with  extemporaneous  fervour,  in  the 
evenings  j  how  he  multiplied  Sabbath-schools  on  the  local 
principle,  and  founded  and  superintended  day-schools  at  % 
the  expense  of  thousands  of  pounds,  pereuading  even  the 
Romanist  authorities  to  allow  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in 
his  mixed  classes  ;  how,  above  all,  he  gathered  and  held  in 
hand  the  most  multifonn  and  miscellaneous  agency,  drawn 
in  many  cases  from  the  fruits  of  his  own  ministry,  and  fill¬ 
ing  up  every  sphere  of  lay  activity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
higher  genius  of  Edward  Irving, — all  this  can  only  be  glanced 
at ;  but  its  impression  is  seen  at  this  day  over  the  whole 
world  of  Chri.stian  labour.  Even  the  least  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful  of  his  enteiprises — his  gi'eat  St.  JohnV*  experiment 
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in  pauperism — though  it  has  not  influenced  Scotland  to 
abandon  or  even  to  keep  stationary  a  compulsory  poor-rate, 
has  not  been  in  vain  ;  and  it  contains  many  beautiful  lessons 
on  the  spontaneity  of  Christian  almsgiving,  and  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  poor,  which  are  destined  to  be 
revived  and  remembered  when  the  love  of  the  Gospel  has 
left  the  reign  of  law  behind.  The  works  of  Chalmers  in  the 
home  mission-field  have  not  been  more  influential  than  his 
winged  words.  Who  has  not  heard  his  pithy  phrases  to 
the  effect  that  we  must  “  excavate  the  Gallowgate  and  the 
Cowgate that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  be  “  not  only  a 
centre  of  attraction,  but  a  centre  of  aggression  and  that 
“  a  house-going  minister  makes  a  chm-ch-going  people  1”  It 
was  his  heart’s  deepest  wish  to  make  Scotland,  as  he  said, 
“an  experimental  garden,”  with  all  its  moral  wastes  re¬ 
claimed  ;  and  whenever  that  day  comes,  the  memory  of  his 
own  labours,  from  the  Tron  parish  to  the  West  Port,  wdll 
suiTOund  his  name  with  a  richer  crown  than  all  eloquence 
and  all  theological  distinction. 

It  was  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  an  unwelcome  change 
when  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  1823,  i-elinquished  his  Glasgow 
pulpit,  and  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St. 
Andrews.  To  this  day,  there  rise  up  features  of  contrast 
between  the  one  sphere  and  the  other  which  recall  Elijah  at 
the  brook  Cherith.  Dr.  Chalraei'S  seems  at  times  himself, 
during  his  five  years’  solitude,  to  have  been  haunted  by 
some  such  comparison.  Still  he  was  justified  to  himself, 
not  only  by  the  failure  of  his  health,  but  by  his  high  and 
constant  idea  of  the  pre-eminence  of  a  University  chair  over 
a  pulpit ;  and  we  can  see  from  the  event  how  impoiiant  a 
part  this  interval  of  comjfarative  repose  played  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  future  history.  He  had  so  far  worked  out 
one  seam,  and  needed  to  ojien  another.  His  intellectual 
nature  required  some  change  of  exercise,  and  some  scene  of 
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meditation  for  the  working  out  and  completion  of  all  his 
deepest  and  most  cherished  views  in  mental  and  moral 
science,  and  in  natural  and  Christian  theology.  He  thus 
prepared  himself  for  his  more  widely  influential  post  as 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  metropolis,  which  occupied  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  for  the  permanent  contri¬ 
butions  Avhich  he  left  to  philosophical  and  Christian  litera¬ 
ture.  Without  going  here  into  any  of  the  special  doctrines 
which  he  promulgated  from  his  St.  Andrews’  chair,  and  which 
have  some  importance  in  the  development  of  tlie  Scottish 
philosophy  of  mind,  it  is  enough  to  signalize  the  just  relation 
in  which  he  placed  ethics  to  mental  philosophy,  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  science,  and  the  great  service  which 
he  rendered  in  emphatically  protesting  against  the  common 
treatment  of  it  as  complete  without  borrowing  from  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  carrying  up  all  its  vital  problems  to  a  higher 
oracle.  The  enthusia.sm  which  he  kindled  among  his  stu¬ 
dents  was  remarkable,  and  not  less  the  missionary  impulse 
which  many  of  them  received.  In  a  career  like  that  of  Dr. 
Duff  (to  mention  no  others),  the  influence  has  gone  to  the 
farthest  East,  and  through  the  world. 

The  Edinburgh  labours  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  a  divinity 
pi'ofessor,  flfteen  years  in  the  Establishment  and  four  in  the 
Free  Church,  rank  with  the  most  fruitful  and  important  of 
his  whole  life.  In  the  one  case,  they  completed  the  triumph 
of  Evangelism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  filling  its  pulpits 
with  zealous  adherents  of  that  section ;  in  the  other,  they 
gave  a  tone  to  the  theology  of  a  new  denomination,  already 
composed  to  a  large  extent  of  his  own  pupils.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  also  of  other  denominations  attended  his  prelections, 
and  enjoyed  alike  the  charm  and  the  impulse  of  his  personal 
intercourse.  How  many  of  his  pupils  received  from  him 
not  only  a  mental  but  a  spiritual  awakening,  will  never  be 
known.  His  place  in  the  theology  of  Scotland  was  thus 
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most  influential ;  and  though  a  full  examination  of  this,  or  of 
his  strictly  theological  writings,  is  not  suitable  to  this  lecture, 
I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  without  some  brief  remarks, 
moi'e  especially  as  the  theological  standing  and  influence  of 
Chalmers  have  been  much  less  discussed  than  other  aspects 
of  his  cliaracter  and  history.  While  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  reached  the  first  rank  of  theologians  in 
respect  of  his  mastery  of  the  sacred  languages,  or  his  fami¬ 
liarity  with  systems  of  divinity  in  their  original  sources,  or 
as  affected  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  controversy,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  so  in  respect  of  his  compi-ehension  of  the  whole 
sum  and  substance  of  theological  discussion,  and  of  his  inde¬ 
pendent  and  vigorous  criticism  of  every  separate  issue.  His 
profound  Christian  experience,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  Bible,  his  command  of  physical  and 
ethical  science,  the  very  robustness  of  his  sense  and  sagacity, 
and  the  largeness  and  expansion  of  his  nature,  made  his  one 
of  the  great  minds  that  gather  up  the  results  of  a  past  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  reproduce  it  with  a  new  stamp  and  impress. 
He  did  not  alter  Christianity  (for  he  believed  it  to  be  unal¬ 
terable),  but  he  adjusted  its  relations  to  sciences  like  geology, 
and  to  forms  of  imbelief  like  Atheism  and  Deism,  before  the 
current  Pantheism  had  arisen.  He  did  not  dilute  Scottish 
Calvinism  (for  he  found  the  substance  of  it  in  the  Bible),  but 
he  exliibited  it  in  its  analogies  to  the  mysteries  of  natural 
causation  and  moral  government,  and  he  loved  to  set  it  in 
hannony  with  those  great  truths  of  a  sufficient  salvation  and 
a  free  Gospel  offer,  which  are  common  to  it  with  all  theo¬ 
logies  that  deserve  the  name  of  Evangelical.  Many  fine 
examples  of  acuteness  and  strength  of  intellect  occur  in  his 
handling  of  celebrated  theses,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Hume 
on  Miracles,  and  that  of  Clarke  on  the  Being  of  God  ;  and 
his  Notes  on  his  text-books — Butler,  Paley,  and  Hill — were 
models  of  brief  and  suggestive  criticism.  Here  and  there 
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his  cautions  were  exceedingly  valuable, — as,  for  example, 
against  the  exaggerated  view  of  human  depravity,  which 
denies  all  natural  virtue  in  man  toward  man,  and  does  not, 
as  it  ought,  place  the  essence  of  the  evil  in  aversion  to  God, 
and  also  against  a  too  scholastic  and  materalized  conception 
of  the  Trinity.  With  his  great  contemporary.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  as  with  Butler,  he  preferred  a  “  learned  ignorance  ” 
to  the  hasty  solution  of  many  problems  left  by  Eevelation  un¬ 
settled  ;  and  he  also  coincided  with  Schleiermacher,  appa¬ 
rently  without  knowing  it  and  with  much  discordance  in 
other  points,  in  making  Christian  experience  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  practice,  rather  than  the  high  priori  road  of  logical 
deduction,  the  starting  point  of  Biblical  theology.  His 
acceptance  of  the  infallible  product  of  inspiration,  while  dis¬ 
missing  all  theories  as  to  its  mode,  was  another  proof  of  his 
sober-mindedness ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  ultimate 
justice  to  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  against  the 
undue  depreciation  of  it  in  his  earlier  treatises  and  sermona 
No  competent  judge  will  deny  to  Chalmers  a  high  and  per¬ 
manent  place  among  the  theologians  that  are  at  once  attrac¬ 
tive  and  solid,  liberal  and  orthodox ;  though  possibly  the 
style,  with  its  occasional  uncouthness  and  too  frequent  repe¬ 
tition,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  the  thought  above  the 
popular  mark,  may  somewhat  limit  his  readers.  These 
observations  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  his  writings 
on  political  economy.  Their  special  doctrines  are  here  be¬ 
yond  us ;  but  no  one  can  sufficiently  admire  the  courage 
and  unsparing  earnestness  with  which,  from  every  topic,  he 
fetches  a  fresh  illustration  of  their  great  truth,  indeed  the 
great  truth  of  his  life-long  testimony,  that  morals  are  the 
soul  of  economics,  and  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  alone  has 
healing  for  the  nations. 

The  remaining  passages  of  the  public  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
all  centre  in  two  great  and  contemporaneous  movements — the 
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Church  Extension  enterprise,  and  the  Non-Intrusion  Cun- 
trovei’sy  in  tlie  Church  of  Scotland.  As  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  his  chief  efforts  till  now  had  been  made  in  the 
Gcnei-al  Assembly  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  plural¬ 
ities,  and  outside  of  it  in  the  advocacy  of  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Now,  the  decease  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  brought 
him  singly  to  the  front ;  and  the  continued  advance  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  with  the  outburst  of  the  Voluntary  contro- 
vei-sy  iir  Scotland,  determined  the  chai-acter  of  the  agitation 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  pass  ten  of  the  most  laborious 
and  anxious  years  of  his  life.  On  this  pei’iod  I  must  touch 
very  lightly ;  for  the  nature  of  this  platform,  and  the  conflict¬ 
ing  views  among  the  supporters  of  this  Association  as  to  the 
right  relation  of  Church  and  State,  prescribe  great  caution 
and  tenderness.  But  I  cannot  wholly  omit  such  vital  and 
integral  pai-ts  of  Chalmers’  history. 

Even  when  the  Voluntary  controversy  had  shaken  Scot¬ 
land  for  some  years  to  its  centre.  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  his 
characteristic  courage  and  energy,  did  not  despair  of  seeing 
his  favourite  parochial  system  extended  by  new  churches  and 
fresh  endowments,  to  the  neglected  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  arguments  of  the  controveisy  he  took  no  part,  till  the 
deliveiy  of  his  London  lectures,  in  1837 ;  but  three  yeare 
before,  his  scheme  of  Church  extension,  embracing  an  appeal 
to  the  people  for  building  funds  and  to  the  Government  for 
endowments,  was  already  in  operation.  How  the  Dissenters 
resisted — how  a  cominission  was  apiK)inted  to  ascertain  the 
statistics  of  destitution,  and  how  the  Government  ultimately 
did  nothing, — all  this,  with  the  pleas  and  grievances  on  both 
sides,  may  be  left  here  unrecorded  at  greater  length.  I  fol¬ 
low  Chalmers  here  with  less  sympathy  than  in  other  parts 
of  his  career,  sharing,  as  is  natural,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  something  of  the  Dissenters’ 
view  of  that  movement.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
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admire  the  patriotie  and  Christian  spirit  with  which,  it 
may  be,  not  witliout  a  certain  impatience  of  contradiction, 
tlie  long-cherished  design  was  started  and  adhered  to ;  the 
gigantic  efforts  of  mind  and  body  by  which  it  was  sustained , 
the  unfaltering  confidence  with  whicli,  when  State  help 
failed,  the  resources  of  voluntary  liberality  were  challenged 
into  manifestation ;  and  the  striking  result  achieved  of  200 
Churches  (one-fifth  of  the  whole  Establishment)  added  in 
ten  years  to  the  number,  and  at  an  expense  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  These  efibrts  have  indeed 
been  far  surpa.ssed  in  later  fruits  of  Christian  zeal  with 
which  the  name  of  Chalmers  is  also  associated;  but  they 
were  till  their  own  day  unprecedented ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  trained  in  the  one  school  for  the  struggles 
and  successes  of  the  other.  These  Extension  churches  are 
now  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Establishment,  from  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  broke  away ;  having  also  been  partially  endowed 
by  a  repetition,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  J  ames  Robertson,  of  the 
voluntary  effort  which  called  them  forth.  There  cannot  be 
a  better  wish  for  them,  than  that  they  may  serve  the  great 
cause  of  home  evangelization  for  which  Dr.  Chalmers  laboured 
to  create  them  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
hope,  that,  in  ways  and  under  conditions  which  we  cannot 
yet  see,  the  sections  of  Presbyterianism,  to  which  successively 
they  have  been  monuments  of  strife  and  bitterness,  may 
sooner  or  later  offer  in  them  an  undivided  worship,  and  recal/ 
with  equal  gratitude  their  founder’s  name. 

The  other  great  event — greater  immeasurably — in  the 
centre  of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  also  stands,  is  the  movement 
which  passed  through  the  stages  of  Non-Intrusion  and 
Spiritual  Independence,  and  ended  in  the  division  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment  and  the  creation  of  the  Free  Church. 
I  wish  here  to  guard  against  partisan  writing,  all  the  more 
that  my  sympathies — sympathies  drawn  from  vivid  personal 
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recollection  of  these  agitations — are  with  Chalmers.  I 
■will  seek  to  be  just  to  him  without  being  unjust  to  others. 
It  has  often  seemed,  especially  to  the  English  mind,  an 
extreme  procedure  to  i-end  a  Church,  not  to  say  an  Establish¬ 
ment,  in  twain,  upon  the  matter  of  the  election  of  ministers, 
and  still  more  upon  the  right  of  objecting  ■without  reasons 
given  to  their  election,  which  was  the  principle  of  that  V eto 
Law  which  Dr.  Chalmers  stood  by.  Still,  it  is  certain  that, 
if  anything  was  sacred  to  Chalmers,  this  was.  He  saw  in 
the  competency  of  a  peasant  to  decide  on  the  suitableness  of 
a  proixjsed  minister  a  case  of  the  great  Pi-otestant  principle 
of  private  judgment,  a  flash  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity  on  the  soul ;  and  he  defended  even  the  inar¬ 
ticulate  titterance  of  that  judgment  by  an  appeal  to  the 
deepest  principles  of  mental  philosophy.  We  may  agree  or 
dissent ;  but  we  are  bound  to  own  that  this  was  in  harmony 
with  his  life-long  mission  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
and  calling  forth  its  response  in  their  breast.  The  other 
principle  into  which,  when  the  civil  courts  rejected  this  Veto 
Law  and  pimished  adherence  to  it,  the  struggle  resolved 
itself,  and  even  more  decisively  than  before,  was  the  right 
of  separate  administi-ation  and  discipline  claimed  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  for  the  Church  under  the  name  of  Spiritual 
Independence.  In  some  form  or  other,  and  at  some  point  or 
other,  all  Christian  Churches  acknowledge  the  right  of  self¬ 
regulation  under  its  Divine  Head,  which  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  a  peculiar  and  spiritual  society.  In 
this  sense  even  Arnold,  who  looked  on  the  State  as  another 
face  of  the  Church,  would  have  regarded  it  as  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  State  to  be  regulated  by  Christ’s  laws,  and  no 
others.  But  Chalmei’s  went  farther,  and  held  this  to  be  a  part 
of  Christ’s  law,  that  the  Church  had  a  separate  province,  and 
that  State  functionaries  should  not  interfere  witli  the  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  Church  in  all  such  acts  as  the  definition  of 
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creeds,  the  control  of  worship,  the  admission  and  exclusion 
of  members  and  ministers,  and  all  similar  questions  of 
government  and  discipline.  This  he  founded  on  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world ;  and  while 
he  granted  and  contended  for  an  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
the  State,  it  was  always  on  the  understanding  that  this 
spiritual  tendtory  should  be  kept  inviolate,  as  he  believed  to 
be  ordained  in  Scripture,  and  legally  provided  for  in  the 
Scottish  National  Church  by  its  constitution  and  history.  I 
am  not  contending  here  that  he  was  in  the  right  either  as  to 
Scripture  or  fact ;  for  this  would  be  to  turn  an  exposition 
into  a  vehicle  of  party.  I  am  not  judging  between  his  con¬ 
victions  and  those  of  other  pariies,  who  variously  thought, 
either  that  this  mutual  independence  of  the  two  powers  was 
not  recognised  in  Scripture,  or  that  something  of  its  ideal 
purity  might  be  sacrificed  for  the  blessings  of  State  con¬ 
nection,  or  that  it  could  not  be  secured  in  State  connection 
at  all.  I  only  wish  to  show,  in  justice  to  him,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  no  narrow,  sectional,  or  local  one ;  and  that  while, 
with  such  convictions  as  his,  it  stirred  up  the  depths  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  patriotism,  it  touched  the  veiy  essence 
of  Christianity  as  a  practical  system,  and  appealed  to  the 
most  intimate  sentiment  of  Chiistian  loyalty.  For  this 
principle,  as  he  held  it,  of  the  separate  action  of  the  Christian 
Church,  under  Christ  as  its  Head,  when  the  denial  of  it  came 
first  from  legal  tribunals  and  then  from  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment, — more  even  than  for  the  other,  of  the  consent  of  con¬ 
gregations  in  the  settlement  of  ministers,  as  equally  denied, — 
he  was  willing  to  renounce  the  whole  advantages,  which  none 
ever  prized  more  higlily,  of  State  recognition  and  support,  and 
to  brave  the  imputation  of  inconsistency  and  surrender  of  the 
dearest  interests  of  his  country,  urged  with  all  sincerity,  by 
many,  esijecially  among  the  aristocracy,  like  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  his  warmest 
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admirers.  The  qualities  of  soul  could  not  but  be  great  that  en¬ 
dured  so  prolonged  and  fierce  a  struggle.  Impartial  minds, 
while  doing  justice  to  others,  and  that  on  both  sides,  must  ever 
be  struck  with  the  moral  grandeur  of  Chalmers  in  this  trying 
period.  He  sees  from  the  fii’st  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
He  is  resigned  to  the  woret,  and  thei’efore  he  can  do  the 
best  to  avert  the  crisis.  As  the  plot  thickens,  his  courage 
rises  ;  “  Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  we  shall  not  retract 
one  single  footste[) ;  we  shall  give  place  by  subjection,  no 
not  for  an  hour ;  no,  not  by  a  hair-breadth.”  He  steers 
right  onward  amid  all  the  wmds  and  curi’ents  of  difficult, 
intricate,  and  stormy  negotiation.  “  Xothing  will  serve,” 
says  he,  “but  an  open,  courageous,  and  rectilineal  policy.” 
His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  God.  “  The  pro.spects  of  the 
Church  very  dark.  Bear  me  up,  O  God,  under  the  weight 
of  every  visitation.  Be  Thyself  my  Portion.”  He  makes 
common  cause  with  his  brethren.  “  Let  me  not,  in  this  crisis 
of  our  Church’s  history,  urge  a  sacrifice  upon  others  which 
I  would  not  share  with  them.”  “If  there  Is  a  break-up, 
I  mean  to  call  my  house  ‘  The  Befuge.’  ”  He  directs  the 
j>erj)lexed  to  the  highest  Guide:  “Unto  the  upright  there 
ariseth  light  in  the  darkness.”  He  is  the  fii’st  to  abandon 
ho})e  of  a  solution ;  and  his  buoyant  and  active  spirit  taking 
wing  into  the  future  has  planned  and  developed,  under  the 
name  of  a  Susteutation  Fund,  to  be  equally  divided  among 
the  resigning  ministers,  a  large  supply  for  the  new  body 
before  it  is  ushered  into  the  world.  These  great  qualities 
recall  the  heroic  age  of  Christian  history.  They  are  not  the 
propei’ty  of  one  section  of  the  Church,  but  of  all.  The  Free 
Church,  indeed,  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  founder. 
But  virtues  and  graces  like  these  shed  their  light  far  and 
wide  on  the  common  path  of  saciifice  and  self-denial,  that 
opens  sooner  or  later  on  every  Church  and  eveiy  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  that  all  must  tread  who  would  keep  the  faith. 
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The  Church  of  God  is  not  so  rich  in  such  examples  that  it 
can  undervalue  them  when  they  ainse ;  and  hence,  when  on 
the  memorable  day  of  the  Scottish  Disruption,  the  name  of 
Chalmers  was  added  to  those  of  Luther,  and  Zuingle,  and 
Howe,  and  Wesley,  and  others,  who  have  paid  the  greatest 
eartlily  j)rice  for  what  in  conscience  they  judged  spiritual 
freedom,  it  was  felt  that  religious  conviction  had  received 
a  univeraal  impulse ;  and  the  homage  of  applause  and  tears 
and  awe-struck  silence  attested  the  great  saying  of  Butler, 
that  “Had  conscience  strength  as  it  has  right,  it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world.” 

The  later  years  of  Chalmers  I  will  not  follow.  His  labours 
inorganizingaSustentationFund  for  the  Free  Church  ministry 
evoked  a  libemlity  without  pai-allel,  yielding  in  the  first  year 
nearly  £70,000,  with  a  continual  tendency  to  increase.*  He 
also  gave  development  to  the  New  College  and  other  schemes 
of  the  denomination.  He  continued  his  experiments  in 
territorial  missions,  till  they  were  visibly  successful.  He 
rendered  a  service  to  Christian  literature  by  assisting  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  North  British  Review. 
And  he  rendered  a  yet  greater  service  to  Christian  uniorr 
by  taking  part  in  onginating  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
rcgaixling  as  he  did  the  differences  among  the  majority  of 
Christians,  especially  the  Evangelical  Disseutera  in  the 
country,  as  so  many  men  of  straw,  and  hoping  (to  use  his 
own  words)  “  to  get  the  heads  of  the  various  denominations 
to  meet  together  and  consent  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them.” 

•  The  Sustentiition  Fund  in  1S64  amounted  to  .about  £116.000, 
yielding  to  nearly  800  ministers  a  dividend  of  £138,  and  to  .about 
100  more  from  £80  to  1,57,  Iresides  about  £40,000  added  in  the  form 
of  supidement  by  individual  congregations.  The  communion-roll  of 
the  Free  Church  is  between  2.50,000  and  300,000,  and  tlie  jieople 
adhering  to  it  are  variously  estim.ated  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
the  poiiulation  of  Scotand.  In  twenty-one  years  it  has  raised  about 
seven  millions  sterling. 
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The  ScottLsh  disruption  occurred  almost  in  the  year  of 
his  grand  climacteric,  and  four  years  more  of  what  he 
loved  to  call  his  Sabbath  decade  ran  on  with  an  ever 
softening  and  mellowing  effect,  amidst  public  work,  study, 
and  devotion.  A  parting  visit  was  paid,  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  of  singular  tender¬ 
ness,  and  another  to  England,  where  he  was  examined  for 
the  last  time  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Free  Chm’ch 
movement  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  sites,  and 
preached  his  last  sermon  amidst  the  surviving  friends  of  Hall 
and  Foster  in  Bristol.  By  the  time  he  I'etumed  to  Edinburgh, 
in  the  end  of  the  week,  the  Assembly  proceedings  had  begun ; 
and  after  the  Sabbath  rest,  a  report  on  some  public  matter 
was  expected  from  him  on  the  Monday,  when  the  stai’tling 
tidings  burst  upon  the  meeting  that  he  was  dead.  On  the 
Sabbath  evening,  after  retiring  to  his  chamber,  he  had  rested 
fromhis  la  hours,  and  next  inoniing  was  found  half  erect  in 
bed,  in  the  attitude  of  majestic  repose.  A  prayer,  over¬ 
heard  some  hours  before  in  the  gaixlen, — “O  Father,  my 
heavenly  Father,” — showed  that,  like  Enoch,  “  he  walked 
with  God,”  and  in  answer  to  it  “  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him.”  A  life  of  singularity  and  visible  elevation  above  the 
common  style  of  man,  full  of  sudden  shocks  and  critical 
peihxls,  had  reached  a  cliaracteristic  end. 

I  have  striven  not  to  exaggerate  the  place  of  Chalmers  in 
Scottish  religion.  H 1  have  said  too  much  of  his  influence  on 
its  revival  and  development,  it  has  been  involuntary,  and  in 
obedience  to  that  silent  law  whereby  every  great  and  good  man 
diffuses  the  light  in  which  his  own  features  brighten  as  they 
shine.  Little  as  my  direct  intercourse  with  him  was,  it  lias 
left  an  indelible  impression ;  and  this  may  have  heightened 
my  sense  of  the  degi-ee  in  which  the  whole  Scottish  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  we  live  and  work  has  been  illuminated  by 
his  presence.  Of  the  faces  of  tlie  departed  tliat  rise  out  of 
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the  past,  there  is  none  that  I  think  of  more  tenderly,  none 

on  whose  memory  I  feel  it  more  sacred  to  dwell.  Nor  | 

would  I  honour  such  men,  grouped,  as  they  now  are,  in  lofty 

fellowship,  only  by  remembrance,  and,  as  Tacitus  says,  by 

imitatif>n ;  but  also  by  the  more  Christian  tribute  of  anticipa-  ; 

tion.  They  are  the  lights,  not  only  of  the  past,  but  of  the 

future.  The  heaven  in  which  I  believe  is  not  the  heaven 

of  shadowy  and  secluded  spirits,  cut  off  from  all  sympathy  j 

with  the  earth  which  they  have  enlightened,  and  indifferent  r 

to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  works  on  which  their  noble  | 

energies  have  been  expended.  In  continuing  their  labours  | 

in  anything  of  their  spirit,  we  are  fulfilling  their  joy  and  i 

brightening  their  crown.  In  this  sen.se  of  indestractible 

unity  and  predestined  association,  may  we  come  daily  to  the  j 

sprits  of  the  just ;  and  next  to  the  hope  of  the  highest  wel-  • 

come,  may  there  breathe  in  our  life-long  struggle  the  I 
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THE  CHAEACTER  OF  CHRIST,  &c. 


It  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that 
whoever  believes  the  Bible  to  be  the  “  Book  of  God,” 
believes  a  great  matter,  for  which  the  evidence  ought  to  be 
most  clear  and  conclusive.  Tlie  Christian  takes  his  sacred 
book,  and  exclaims  :  “  This  is  God’s  messjige  to  me  :  I  must 
enthrone  it  above  my  heart  and  conscience,  and  above  my 
reason  too.”  There  should  be  solid  and  satisfactory  ground 
for  an  assertion  so  bold  and  broad,  and  withal  involving 
such  issues.  Holding  forth  his  sacred  book  to  his  fellow- 
man,  wherever  he  finds  him,  the  Cliristian  exclaim*  :  “  This 
is  from  our  Father  in  heaven.  He  who  formed  us  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  gi’ound,  and  breathed  into  us  the  breath  of  an 
immortal  life,  has  sent  this  book  that  we  may  learn  from  it 
those  truths  concerning  our  duty  and  destiny,  about  which 
the  eai-th  and  the  heavens  are  so  profoxindly  silent ;  and  the 
most  eager  heart  and  the  most  inquisitive  mind  can  else¬ 
where  glean  no  satisfactory  information.  You  must  make 
this  the  man  of  your  counsel,  the  lamp  to  your  feet,  and  the 
light  to  your  path.”  Those  who  carry  the  Bible  round  the 
world,  and  make  this  declaration,  must  never  complain  of 
the  challenge  it  calls  forth.  They  must  expect  the  responsive 
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inquiry  :  “  Wliat  are  the  credentials  of  this  alleged  Divine 
ambassador  ?  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  fire  which  burneth 
on  this  altar  was  kindle<l  by  the  very  breath  of  God  1  How 
are  we  to  be  assured  that  the  light  which  shineth  from  these 
pages  is  light  from  heaven,  and  cannot  lead  astray  V’ 

The  demand  for  evidence  may  not  always  be  in  the  best 
spirit.  Often  it  may  be  nothing  liut  the  querulous  outcry 
of  the  captious  and  the  cavilling.  Sometimes  it  may  be  only 
the  clamour  of  those  who  are  anxious  not  to  believe,  because 
they  want  the  shield  of  their  infidelity  for  the  shelter  of 
their  impurities.  But  even  these  are  not  always  to  bo 
treated  with  silence ;  for  their  case.s,  also,  are  included  in  the 
comprehensive  injunction :  “  Be  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  you.” 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  John  and  his  disciples 
had  received  proof  enough,  and  to  spare.  Yet  Jesus  dis¬ 
played  no  anger  when  they  went  with  their  half-doubting 
question :  “  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look 
for  another  i"  Instead  of  chiding  them  for  their  extravagant 
demands,  or  scourging  them  for  their  lingering  unbelief.  He 
at  once  set  a  fresh  an'ay  of  evidence  before  them.  There 
was  no  need  for  stint,  for  the  proof  was  most  abundant  and 
ready  to  hand.  So,  when  he  who  had  already  received  so 
much — when  he  who  had  seen  the  heavens  open,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove — when  he  who  had 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  testifying  to  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus,  yearned  for  further  confirmation,  as  if,  in  his  sorrow 
and  solitude,  he  must  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  there 
was  no  upbraiding ;  but  at  once,  out  of  the  vast  resources  of 
ever-accumulating  evidence,  the  loving  heart  and  liberal 
hand  of  his  Lord  sent  him  another  and  a  rich  supply. 

Happily,  in  this  respect,  the  disciple  can,  to  a  great 
extent,  act  like  his  Master.  If  the  unsatisfied  mind  of 
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unbelief  cry  out  for  proof,  Ave  need  not  deal  it  out  sjiaringly. 
We  can  aflbrd  to  be  lavisli  to  the  la.st  degree,  for  thci’e  is 
plenty  of  it.  Lapse  of  time  serves  only  to  augment  its 
power.  Widening  experience  adds  daily  to  its  stores.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  for  which  it  is  more  remarkable — for  its 
resistless  strength,  or  its  exhaustless  variety.  Having  im¬ 
planted  in  man’s  heart  a  love  of  diversity,  God  everywhei’e 
inaketh  provision  for  its  gratification.  His  works  are  full 
of  a  rich  variety.  Even  “  one  star  difiereth  from  another 
star  in  glory.”  His  word  displays  the  same  characteristic, 
for  it  was  “at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners”  He 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers ;  and  then,  as  if  to  make 
the  diversity  more  complete  and  wondrous  still,  “  last  of  all 
He  sent  His  Son.”  In  our  Christian  Evidences  there  is 
found  the  same  rich  variety.  They  ai'e  derived  from  minuile, 
and  prophecy,  and  history.  There  are  proofs  from  the  Bible’s 
revelation  of  the  Divine  character,  from  its  moral  precepts  and 
purity,  from  its  holy  sjiirit  and  purpose,  from  its  unfailing 
candour,  and  its  severe  impartiality,  from  its  undesigned  coin¬ 
cidences,  and  its  adaptation  to  human  woes  and  wants,  from 
the  state  of  the  world  where  it  has  never  been,  and  from  the 
fruits  it  has  produced  wherever  it  has  been  fully  planted 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  monuments  of  the  dead  jiast,  and 
the  experiences  of  the  living  present,  alike  furnish  their 
testimony.  The  evidences  are  as  diversified  as  human  dis¬ 
positions.  They  meet  all  kinds  of  mental  and  moral  pecu¬ 
liarities.  The  confidence  of  each  one  can  be  sustained  by 
befitting  support,  whatever  may  be  the  distinctive  features 
of  his  position  and  character.  The  Christian’s  faith  in  the 
Divinity  of  the  Bible  rests  on  no  single  stone.  It  is  like 
the  jasper  wall  of  the  celestial  city,  which  hath  tw'elve 
foundations,  although  we  may  be  sure  any  one  of  them 
would  suffice  to  uphold  the  entire  structure,  and  make  it 
too  strong  for  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  it. 
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From  the  many  foundations  one  is  to  be  chosen  for  present 
examination.  Out  of  the  vast  array  of  proofe,  vre  take  that 
which  is  supplied  by  the  character  of  Christ — the  matchless 
character  which  still  abides,  the  greatest  moral  wonder  in 
the  world’s  history.  Around  it  there  gather  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  deepest  adoration  and  strongest  love — his  most 
intense  interest  and  devout  thankfulness.  To  him  the 
character  of  his  Lord  is  well-nigh  everything.  It  shows 
him  what  unfallen  man  was,  and  what  all  men  would 
have  been  if  sin  had  not  frustrated  the  Divine  purpose, 
and  maiTcd  the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty.  It  shows 
him  what  all  ought  to  be.  As  one  says,  “It  is  a  new 
conscience  in  the  world.” 

“  In  His  life  the  Law  api)ear8 
Dranm  out  in  living  characters.” 

It  shows  him  what  those  wdll  be  who  arc  found  amongst 
His  true  and  faithful  follower’s.  “  If  w’e  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  eai’thy,  we  shall  a.lso  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.”  Thus  the  character  of- Christ  is  a  memory  of 
what  was  in  Eden, — it  is  a  model  of  what  oright  to  he  in  the 
wilderness — it  is  a  prophecy  of  what  will  he  in  glory.  A 
purpose  still  more  divine  it  serv'es.  It  is  the  living  image 
of  the  invisible  God.  It  is  the  heart  of  God  revealed.  It 
is  the  great  mystery  of  godliness — God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
Wlioever  draweth  nigh  to  see  this  great  sight,  should  hear 
and  hearken  to  the  voice  which  saith,  “  Take  thy  shoes  from 
oflF  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground.” 

The  one  purpose  to  which  we  would  now  reverently  apply 
the  character  of  Christ  is  to  prove  from  it  that  the  four 
Gospels  are  not  cunningl}’-dev'ised  fables,  but  that  they  are 
substantially  and  fully  true ;  that  the  Evangelists  did  not 
draw  upon  their  own  or  other  people’s  fancies,  but  that  they 
simply  narrated  what  was  actually  said  or  done  or  suffered 
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bj  Him  whose  history  they  profess  to  write.  Here  are  four 
distinct  books  pertaining  to  one  and  the  same  brief  life. 
They  tell  of  One  who,  if  what  they  say  be  true,  wrought 
many  wondrous  deeds,  and  uttered  words  quite  as  marvellous, 
and  moreover  breathed  a  spirit  and  nniintained  a  character 
which  for  blamelessness  and  beauty,  for  praiseworthiness  and 
perfection,  surpassed  in  wonder  all  the  deeds  He  ever  did,  and 
all  the  words  He  ever  said.  As  to  the  simplicity  and  intei’est 
and  power  of  the  four  narratives,  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  be  it  true  or  false, — take  it  for  all 
in  all,  another  such  story  was  never  told.  But  then  comes 
the  all-impoitant  inquiry,  “  Is  it  fixct  or  fiction  1”  Some 
liave  been  bold  enough  to  insinuate  that  it  is  a  complete 
forgery,  having  no  more  foundation  in  reality  than  the  base¬ 
less  fabric  of  a  dream.  That  kind  of  infidelity  is  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  from  its  very  extravagance.  It  can  never  be 
held  by  any  but  the  baser  sort.  Far  more  perilou.s,  because 
more  plausible,  though,  as  we  deem  it,  equally  fallacious,  is 
the  tlieoiy  that  the  Gospel  story  is  part  fact  and  part  fiction. 
It  is  granted  that  there  was  a  centre  of  truth,  but  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  around  this  hosts  of  fabulous  statements  were 
gathered  by  the  teeming  fancy  of  one  and  the  iiervei-ted 
devotion  of  another,  and  tlie  feverish  fanaticism  of  a  third. 
It  is  frankly  achnitted  that  there  was  a  real  Chiist,  but  not 
altogether  the  Christ  we  see  in  the  four  Gospels.  That 
Christ,  they  atfirm,  is  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of 
fervid  imagination  and  exaggerated  disciploship,  of  mis¬ 
taken  homage  and  gossipping  tradition.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  the  herculean  task  of  modern  criticism  to  separate 
tlie  true  from  the  false — to  strip  the  real  Christ  of  all  those 
gaudy  robes  wherewith  in  the  four  Gospels  fanej”,  folly, 
and  fivlsehood  have  invested  Him,  and  set  Him  before  us 
in  all  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  nature  and  of  truth;  If 
we  can  only  yield  ourselves  to  the  teaching  of  these  great 
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aniil)’^sts,  they  will  in  time  point  out  to  us  every  adulteration 
the  history  contains.  They  have  ingenious  microscopic  appa¬ 
ratus,  or  infallible  chemical  tests,  whereby  they  can,  with 
greatest  minuteness  and  certainty',  discern  between  the  fact 
and  the  fiction.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  application  of  these 
tests,  and  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  are  not  always  clear  to 
common  minds.  Some  of  us  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  portion  of  the  history  is  rejected,  and  that 
portion  is  retained.  To  us  they  appear  so  exactly  alike  that 
we  think  if  the  one  be  true  the  other  cannot  be  false,  or  if 
the  one  be  denounced  the  other  cannot  be  deemed  trust¬ 
worthy.  This  perplexity,  however,  arises  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  nature  and  application  of  the  principles  of  historic 
criticism,  and  all  we  need  is  simple  faith  in  the  men  who 
apply  them.  For  you  will  find  that  those  who  talk  loudest 
about  Reason  and  the  supr-emacy  of  her  tribunal,  soon  begin 
to  make  demands  on  our  confidence,  if  not  on  our  credulity. 
They  cannot  do  their  mighty  works  for  us  unless  they  have 
our  faith.  Our  confidence  being  given  to  those  who  apply  the 
tests  whose  operation  we  cannot  comprehend,  the  result  will 
be  sure.  Instead  of  the  strange  admixture  that  bears  the 
names  of  the  four  Evangelists,  we  shall  have  a  substance 
from  which  every  deceptive  and  deleterious  ingredient  is 
removed,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  what  this  poor  deluded  world  never  had  before — the 
truth  about  Christ,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  difficulty  one 
has  in  giving  his  confidence  to  the.se  critics,  is  increased  by 
the  confusion  that  prevails  in  their  own  ranks.  They  are 
by  no  means  agreed  amongst  themselves,  as  to  the  relative 
piopoiiions  of  fact  and  fiction  contained  in  the  Gospels. 
Some  carry  their  eliminating  processes  much  faidher  than 
others.  Some  tenaciously  retain  what  others  rigorously 
expel.  As  one  goes  from  one  analyst  to  another,  he  finds 
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that  the  truth  to  be  sacredly  kept  becomes  a  veiy  variable 
quantity.  With  all  the  vaunted  soundness  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  proceed,  it  is  rare  to  find  two  of  them 
drawing  the  boundary  line  between  reality  and  myth  in 
precisely  the  same  place.  Tlieir  perplexity  and  mutual 
conti’adictions  strengthen  one’s  conviction  that  there  is 
but  one  alternative — all  the  bisters’^,  or  none  of  it ;  and 
we  contend  that,  as  we  look  at  the  character  of  Christ,  our 
reason  is  with  our  faith,  and  bids  us  receive  the  history 
unbroken  and  entire. 

The  emphasis  with  which  we  would  reject  the  coarse  and 
clumsy  assertion,  that  the  Gospel  histories  are  altogether  a 
fabrication,  is  not  greater  than  that  with  which  we  would  reject 
the  refined  and  scholastic  theory,  that  part  is  fact  and  part 
is  fiction.  So  far  as  all  faith,  and  reverence,  and  trustful¬ 
ness  towards  the  Scriptures  are  concerned,  the  latter  theory 
is  quite  as  fatal  as  the  former.  Some  who  thrust  all 
miracles  out  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  some  who  go  still 
further  with  their  exclusions,  do  yet  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  profess  to  be  full  of  i-everance  and  love  for  Him 
whose  name  they  bear.  Charity  may  bid  us  believe  in 
their  sincerity,  but  common  sense  teaches  us,  that  if  they 
could  get  the  world  to  believe  as  they  believe,  the  power  of 
Christianity  would  soon  be  diminished,  almost  to  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  How  could  the  Bible  maintain  its  kingly  place 
and  power  amongst  men,  if  it  be  once  credited  on  a  wide 
scale  that  the  Gospel  story — the  very  centre  and  crown  of 
the  book — is  one-half  or  one-third  a  cunningly  devised  fable. 
When  that  becomes  the  creed  of  Christendom,  Ichabod  must 
be  written,  for  the  glory  will  have  departed. 

But  it  is  no  use  to  show  that  this  theory  is  fatal  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bible  and  the  power  of  Christianity, 
unless  we  can  also  show  that  it  is  false  as  well  as  fatal ;  and 
fatal  only  because  it  is  false.  This  is  the  endeavour  of  this 
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Icctiu'e.  It  is  contended  that  the  Gospels  are  simple,  faith¬ 
ful  histox’ies.  Verbal  discrepancies  there  may  be, — here 
and  there  a  seeming  contradiction,  which,  with  our  present 
light,  wc  cannot  i-econcile ;  but  still  they  are  true  in  sub¬ 
stance,  as  well  as  in  spirit;  and,  speaking  broadly  and 
popularly,  they  are  true  in  the  very  letter.  In  proof  of 
tliLs  the  chaiacter  of  Chiist  is  to  be  cited,  and  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  argument  to  be  illustratetl  is,  that  both  the 
nature  of  tliat  character,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  revealed 
to  us,  confirm  the  universal  Christian  conviction  that  it  was 
something  which  men  saw  and  not  imagined,  and  that  the 
Evangelical  liistoriaus,  be  they  who  tliey  may,  painted  their 
matchless  picture  from  actual  life. 

The  first  point  on  which  stress  is  to  be  laid  is  the  mere 
literary  form  in  which  our  Loi-d’s  character  is  presented  to 
ns.  There  is  no  elaborate  description,  and,  so  far  as  the  four 
Evangelists  are  concerned,  scarcely  any  description  at  alL 
They  never  avow  their  intention  of  painting  a  rare  and 
perfect  character.  There  is  no  set  and  formal  effort  to  do 
it,  and  yet  in  their  ailless  and  unimpassioned  narrative  the 
character  comes  out  with  such  vividness  that  the  dimmest 
eye  can  see  its  glories,  and  with  such  force  that  the  coldest 
heart  feels  its  power,  and  with  such  naturalness  and  life¬ 
likeness,  that  the  most  sceptical  must  acknowledge  there  is 
at  least  great  semblance  of  reality  and  genuineness  about  it. 
Almost  without  number  lives  have  been  written  and  cha¬ 
racters  have  been  pourtrayed,  but  there  is  no  other  character 
wliich  stands  out  so  distinct  and  clear  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  whose  distinctive  features  and  manifold  graces 
are  so  readily  iierceived.  Even  observant  readers  may 
sometimes  peruse  the  bic^raphy  of  a  man,  and  get  no  clear 
conception  of  what  kind  of  man  he  was.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  most  thoughtless  person  to  read  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  fail  to  see  at  once  the  leading  features  of  His 
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characte  r.  Yea ;  what  child  can  read  the  story,  and  not 
leam  from  it  at  once  what  manner  of  man  He  was  of  whom 
the  story  is  told?  And  this,  although  there  is  so  little  actual 
description.  One  Evangelist  says,  “  He  grew  in  wiselom  and 
in  fevour  with  God  and  man.”  Another  tells  us  that  His 
adversaries  said,  “Never  man  spake  like  this  man.”  A 
third  quotes  His  own  words ;  “  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heai’t.”  Once  or  twice  we  are  told  of  the  compassion  He 
had  on  the  multitude.  A  few  other  passages  of  this  kind 
there  may  be,  but  beyond  them  neither  eulogy  nor  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  Evangelists  record  incidents  and  leave  them  to 
reveal  character.  In  other  words,  and  to  speak  somewhat 
technically,  instead  of  verbal  portraiture  we  have  a  dramatic 
projection  and  representation.  We  must  get  our  impression 
of  w'hat  Jesus  was  from  the  simple  narrative  of  His  actions 
and  words,  and  from  that  alone. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  take  some  one 
virtue  and  show  how  the  recorded  incidents  set  it  before 
us.  Let  us  take  the  grace  of  prudence.  What  it  is  all 
can  imderstand  better  than  any  can  describe.  It  stands 
opposed  to  all  hastiness  and  presumption.  It  is  careful  not 
to  offend  where  offence  may  be  lawfully  avoided,  and  not  to 
pTOVoke  opposition  by  any  uncalled-for  words  or  deeds. 
Prudence  is  a  kind  of  ministering  spirit  that  waits  on  the 
other  virtues  to  keep  them  from  that  excess  in  which  virtue 
becomes  vice.  It  goeth  with  faith  to  keep  it  from  being 
presumptuous,  and  with  courage  to  keep  it  from  sinking  into 
foolhardiness  and  rashness.  It  waits  on  enthusiasm  to  check 
it  from  rising  into  the  fever-heat  of  fanaticism,  and  it  ministers 
to  fidelity  and  firmness  to  prevent  their  degenerating  into 
atubbornness  and  obstinacy.  It  goes  with  frankness  to  keep 
it  from  rudeness,  and  with  conscientiousness  to  keep  it  from 
unking  into  mere  crotchetines.s,  and  busying  itself  about 
straws.  It  waits,  like  a  ministering  angel,  on  zeal  to  keep 
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it  from  making  strifes  and  schisms  on  those  matters  about 
which  good  men  should  agree  to  differ,  and  yet  dwell 
together  in  peace.  Prudence  is  a  virtue  with  which  the 
young  are  not  too  soon  enamoured.  Young  men  are  often 
blind  to  her  angelic  beauties,  and  very  sceptical  about  hei 
heavenly  origin.  They  think  her  to  bo  ratlier  a  low,  earth- 
born  thing,  wanting  the  wings,  and  the  brightness,  and  tlic 
dignity  of  other  graces  from  above.  But  gi’ey  hairs  and 
glowing  yeai’s,  bringing  wider  experience  and  riper  judg¬ 
ment,  bring  also  the  conviction  that  Prudence  too,  despite 
her  homely  apiiearance,  is  one  of  the  ministering  ones  sent 
of  God  to  beautify  and  bless  the  earth. 

Tlie  human  character  of  our  Lord  would  not  h.ave  been 
perfect  if  it  had  been  destitute  of  this  sober  but  serviceable 
excellency.  Speaking  of  Him,  ancient  prophecy  said,  “  My 
servant  shall  deal  prudently.”  The  Evangelist  John  says, 
“But  Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  unto  them,  because  He 
knew  all  men.”  Beyond  these  two  passages  there  is  no 
description  of  His  prudence ;  no  assertion  of  it ;  no  allusion 
to  it,  direct  or  indirect.  Concerning  this  particular  virtue, 
the  Evangelists  could  scarcely  have  been  more  silent  if 
Jesus  had  been  utterly  destitute  of  it,  and  yet  their  record 
of  His  doings  and  sayings  brings  the  grace  into  bold  relief, 
and  we  see  that,  whenever  circumstances  required  it,  He 
exercised  it  with  an  unfailing  constancy. 

Early  in  His  public  life  there  came  His  threefold  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  firat  the  batteiy  of  the  adversary  was  opened  against 
His  faith.  He  was  asked  to  do  what  would  have  embodied 
distrust  of  His  Father’s  love  and  providential  care.  That 
assault  was  an  utter  failure,  so  at  once  the  tempter  wheeled 
his  dread  artillery  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  Lord’s 
character,  hoping  to  find  a  weakness  there.  The  attack 
was  led  on  against  His  prudent  carefulness.  Promises  were 
quoted.  He  was  reminded  that  He  lived  a  kind  of  charmed 
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life  ;  angels  had  Him  in  their  safe  keeping,  so  He  might 
safely  dare  what  others  could  not  do,  with  impunity.  Why  not 
startle  and  subdue  the  wonder-loving,  sign-seeking  people,  by 
hurling  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  falling 
harmlessly  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  courts  below  1  The 
answer  was  prompt  and  the  victory  complete.  Trustfulness 
must  not  lead  on  to  raslmess.  “  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God.”  Thus  it  was  found  that  His  character  was 
as  sti’ong  on  the  side  of  its  carefulness  as  it  was  on  the  side 
of  its  confidence.  In  the  great  struggle  with  the  prince  of 
darkness  the  Saviour’s  faith  achieved  the  fii-st  triumph,  but 
His  prudence  was  crowned  with  the  glory  of  the  second. 
There  were  frequent  displays  of  the  same  spirit  when 
His  foes  came  with  all  manner  of  crafty  questions,  seek¬ 
ing  to  entangle  Him.  With  such  mischievous  subtlety 
some  of  these  inquiries  were  constructed,  that  He  could 
not  have  escaped  from  the  snare  if  He  had  not  combined 
in  Himself  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harm- 
le.ssness  of  the  dove. 

It  is  the  work  of  holy  courage  to  face  danger  when 
conscience  demands  it,  and  it  is  the  province  of  prudence 
to  escape  from  peril,  when  the  escape  violates  no  principle 
and  neglects  no  duty.  The  first  journey  that  Jesus  took 
througli  Samaria  into  Galilee  Avas  a  journey  partly  of 
pity  and  partly  of  prudence.  He  went  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Samaritans,  and  then  to  resume  His  labours 
of  loA’e  amongst  the  Galileans ;  but  he  went,  also,  because 
His  success  in  Jewry  had  reached  the  ears  and  aroused  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Pharisees.  Four  or  five  times  (as  we 
gather  from  St.  John’s  history)  he  left  Jerusalem  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  went  away  into  comparative  obscurity, 
liecause  the  unsleeping  anger  of  his  foes  made  it  unsafe  for 
Him  to  remain  in  Judaea.  Surely,  if  it  were  ever  true  of 
any  one,  it  Avas  true  of  Him  :  “  God’s  servant  shall  be  kept 
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immortal  till  His  work  is  done  and  yet  the  eourage  with 
which  He  braved  all  neeessary  peril  was  not  greater  than  the 
carefulness  with  w'hich  He  avoided  all  that  w’as  unnecessary. 

For  the  most  part,  mercy  was  the  spirit  that  presided 
over  all  the  manifestations  of  His  power.  But  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  -wherein  His  man'ellous  might  wa.s  as 
much  the  servant  of  His  prudence  as  of  His  eoinpassion. 
They  came  demanding  the  temple-tribute.  He  pointed  out 
His  Sonship,  and  the  claim  it  gave  Him  to  be  free  from  the 
levy.  However,  it  is  not  always  wise  to  enforce  our  rights. 
Especially  must  he  wdio  -would  do  good  to  others  be  ready 
sometimes  to  forego  lawful  claims.  Jesus  sent  Peter  to  fetch 
the  fish  that  contained  the  coin.  “  Take  that,”  said  He, 
“  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee.”  The  reason  assigned 
was,  “  Lest -wm  should  offend  them.”  Not  to  heal  any  sufferer, 
not  to  a.ssuage  any  anguish,  not  to  prove  His  Messiuhship 
was  that  miracle  wrought,  but  to  avoid  unnecessary  pro- 
vocatifm,  and  to  prevent  a  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the 
people  which  \vould  have  been  a  hindrance  to  His  success. 

There  are  one  or  two  touching  instances  in  which  our 
Lord  was  bold  for  Himself  because  He  was  strong,  and  He 
was  prudent  for  the  disciples  because  He  knew  they  were 
weak.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  armed  men  went  into 
Gethsemane  to  lay  violent  hands  uj)on  Him,  and  lead  Him 
away  to  unjust  trial  and  cruel  death.  As  they  drew  near. 
He  touched  them  -with  “the  finger  of  His  will,”  and  they 
went  backwaixl  and  fell  to  the  ground.  It  %vas  the  strangest 
exercise  of  His  power  the  history  records.  His  sub.seipieut 
woi-ds  fully  explained  its  pur[iose.  “  If  ye  seek  me,”  he  said, 
“  let  these  (the  disciples)  go  their  -way.”  He  had  shown  His 
strength  to  the  soldiers  that  He  might  put  Himself  in  a 
position  to  dictate  terms  to  them.  They  had  so  tasted  His 
power  as  to  know  that,  if  He  were  not  w  illing  to  give  Him¬ 
self  up,  they  could  not  take  Him.  They  w’ere  glad  to  take 
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Him  on  His  own  terms,  which  were  these, — “  Bind  me,  and 
take  me  away  to  the  fiery  trial,  for  I  can  bear  it ;  but  let 
these  escape,  for  the  furnace  would  be  too  fiei'ce  for  them.” 
There  was  pity  for  them  when  they  slept  instead  of  praying 
for  strength  for  the  coming  conflict ;  and  now  there  was 
prudent  care  for  them  in  their  feebleness.  They  sa\’,  “He 
tempei's  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.”  So  He  does  ;  and 
more  than  that,  when  the  blast  of  the  wilderness  cannot  for 
wise  reasons  be  modified,  He  sends  the  lambs  away  into  a 
sheltering  secrecy.  Before  the  darkness  of  that  dread  night 
had  fully  passed  away,  the  necessity  for  His  prudence,  and 
the  wisdom  of  His  procedure,  were  proved  in  a  sad  way. 
There  w’as  one  disciple  who  thought  himself  to  be  strong 
when  the  Master  knew  he  w’as  weak,  and  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  the  escape  hLs  Lord  had  so  thoughtfully 
provided  for  him.  Proud  of  powers  that  then  only  existed 
in  his  own  imagination,  he  would  not  deem  “  discretion  the 
better  part  of  his  valour.”  He  rushed  into  the  danger,  and 
in  a  few  short  minutes  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life-long 
shame  and  sorrow. 

Illustrative  proofs  of  our  Lords  prudence,  like  those  already 
adduced,  might  be  multiplied,  but  enough  have  been  quoted 
to  confirm  the  point  I  am  anxious  to  establish — that  our 
ideas  .and  impressions  of  Christ’s  character  are  not  gained 
from  any  elaborate  description  or  eulogy  on  the  part  of  the 
Evangelists,  but  from  their  simple  records  of  what  was  s,aid 
and  done.  Not  one  of  them  depicts  the  Saviour’s  pnidence 
— none  of  them  assert  it — only  one  of  them  refeir  to  it,  and 
that  in  a  very  indirect  manner  ;  but  the  story  of  His  life,  as 
they  toll  it,  I’eveals  the  virtue  with  a  completeness  and  con¬ 
sistency  altogether  unique.  The  same  thing  might  be  proved 
concerning  all  the  other  gi’aces  in  His  character.  Descrij)- 
tive  allusions  to  them  are  very  rare,  and  brief ;  but  by  th* 
recorded  deeds  and  words  we  are  as  well  instructed  about 
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them  as  if  there  had  been  volumes  of  most  direct  information, 
and  most  vivid  and  avowed  portraiture. 

“  This  being  granted,”  some  may  exclaim,  “  what  is  its 
practical  bearing  i”  We  answer,  “  The  form  in  which  this 
character  is  revealed  is  no  slight  proof  of  its  having  been  a 
living  reality.”  If  the  character  be  altogether  or  largely 
fictitious,  this  dramatic  method  of  rej)resenting  it  is  by  far 
the  most  difficult.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
assert  that  a  certain  man  had  this  and  the  other  excel¬ 
lency,  and  then  to  give  full  portraits  of  the  alleged  features 
of  character  :  but  to  say  nothing  about  the  virtues — to  set 
the  man  before  us,  and  to  make  him  develop  himself  by 
his  own  actions,  “that  is  a  labour — that  is  a  work.”  It 
belongs  to  the  highest  efforts  of  human  genius,  and  is  a 
form  of  fiction  in  which  some  of  the  most  gifted  men  have 
utterly  failed.  However  much  we  may  mourn  over  his 
sins,  and  the  sorrows  tliey  brouglit  upon  him,  we  must  con¬ 
cede  that  in  the  sweep  and  richness  of  his  imagination  this 
century  has  not  seen  a  greater  than  Byron.  His  powers  of 
description  were  almost  peerless  ;  but  in  the  attempt  to 
give  a  dramatic  projection  of  different  characters  he  never 
succeeded.  As  Lord  Jlacaulay  says,  “  Ho  analysed  them, 
blithe  did  not  make  them  show  tliemselves.  It  is  not  thus 
the  great  masters  of  human  nature  have  pourtrayed  Imman 
beings.  Homer  never  tells  us  that  Nestor  loved  to  relate 
long  stories  about  his  youth.  Shakspeare  never  tells  us 
that  in  the  mind  of  lago  everything  that  is  beautiful  and 
endearing  is  associated  with  some  filthy  and  debasing  idea.” 
What  is  said  of  Byron  may  be  said  of  another,  whose  genius 
was  associated  with  a  purer  spiiit,  and,  therefore,  with  a 
happier  life.  Wordsworth’s  picture  of  the  deaf  pea.sant  will 
last  as  long  as  the  language,  to  testify  to  his  descriptive 
powers,  but  in  dramatic  rejn'esentation  he  sadly  failed. 
Shakspeare  stands  the  crowned  king  in  literature,  not 
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only  for  tlie  vigour  and  accui-acy  of  his  conceptions  of 
human  character,  but  also  for  the  form  in  which  he  has 
placed  those  conceptions  before  the  world.  His  profound 
insight  into  our  nature,  and  his  power  to  express  all  its 
passions,  are  not  the  whole  of  his  unequalled  gifts.  He 
might  have  perfectly  described  the  anguish  of  a  father’s 
heart  pierced  with  a  child’s  ingratitude — the  torture  of  a 
bosom  burning  with  jealousy,  and  the  strange  moods  of  a 
noble  mind  at  last  incensed  by  villany  on  to  madness ;  but 
his  genius  has  done  something  much  more  difficult.  He  has 
brought  Lear,  and  Othello,  and  Hamlet  before  us,  and  made 
them,  in  the  course  of  their  action  and  utterance,  unveil  all 
these  things  to  us  ;  and  in  the  power  to  achieve  that  task  so 
perfectly  part  of  Shakspeare’s  peerlessness  is  found.  From 
these  facts  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Gospel  story  be  largely  ficti¬ 
tious,  it  is  a  fiction  that  belongs  to  the  highest  reach  of  the 
human  mind ;  for  not  only  is  it  a  revelation  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  character  the  world  ever  heard  of — it  is  also  a  most 
perfect  revelation  of  that  character,  by  the  most  difficult  of  all 
methods.  If  it  be  a  fable,  it  is  indeed  “cunningly  devised,” 
and  the  devisers  were  men  whose  powers  entitle  them  to  a 
place  amongst  the  loftiest.  We  say  nothing  at  present  about 
the  creation  of  the  character.  If  some  superior  being  from 
another  world  had  given  these  Galilean  fishermen  and  tax- 
gatherers  the  glorious  ideal,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they 
could  have  constructed  such  a  complete  and  consistent  and 
perfect  fictitious  emboeliment  of  it.  To  imagine  such  a 
blameless  and  beautiful  character  as  an  abstraction  was 
beyond  their  power,  as  will  be  fully  insisted  upon  pre¬ 
sently.  We  go  further,  and  contend  that,  the  conception  of 
the  abstract  and  perfect  ideal  being  granted,  it  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  they  could  have  imagined  all  or  half  the 
incidents  and  sayings  whei'eby  the  noble  and  matchless 
conception  takes  visible  form,  and  apart  from  any  description 
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reveals  itself  with  a  vividness  and  completeness  altogether 
unequalled. 

Boswell’s  “  Life  of  Johnson”  reveals  the  character  of  its 
subject  very  much  in  the  way  of  which  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing;  and  the  revelation  is  most  complete.  We  leam  from  it 
what  was  Johnson’s  forte,  and  what  w'ere  his  foibles.  Lord 
Macaulay  says,  we  know  him  better  than  any  other  man  in 
history ;  and  he  repeatedly  expresses  his  surjirise  that  oiw 
so  destitute  of  ability  as  Boswell  should  have  produced  the 
greate.st  biography  in  the  world.  Is  not  the  secret  of  his 
success  largely  found  in  the  foct  that  in  his  artless  story  he 
simjdy  tells  us  what  his  hero  said  and  did  1  The  picture  of 
the  man  is  most  full  and  vivid ;  but  this  is  not  because  of  the 
descriptive  powers  of  the  author,  but  simjdy  because  he  con¬ 
stantly  painted  from  life.  Suppose  that  by  .subtle  criticism 
it  could  be  established  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  altogether  a 
myth,  or  that  thiee-fourths  of  the  so-called  facts  in  the  Life 
are  creations  of  fancy.  It  is  tnie  they  harmonise  well — they 
have  a  great  appearance  of  naturalness — and  they  combine 
together  to  give  a  most  complete  and  consistent  revelation 
of  a  very  extraordinarj'  character ;  but  still  their  birth¬ 
place  was  in  Boswell’s  or  somebody  else’s  imagination. 
Numberless  little  incidents  and  brief  utterances  there  are 
in  the  book ;  they  are  told  as  having  taken  place  or 
hartng  been  spoken  in  all  manner  of  diversified  scenes 
and  circumstances ;  they  are  always  consistent  with  each 
other;  and  they  wondi’ously  preserve  the  identity  of 
the  character  they  set  forth.  Glimpses  of  the  man  we 
get  through  each  one,  and  it  is  always  the  same  kind 
of  man  we  see ;  but,  des])ite  all  this,  they  are  purely  my¬ 
thical.  If  such  a  theoiy  could  be  maintained,  it  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  “Life  of  Johnson  ”  is 
one  of  the  gieatest  woi-ks  of  imaginative  genius  in  the  world. 
Bosavell,  instead  of  being  reckoned  the  simpleton  Macaulay 
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declares  him  to  have  been,  must  be  accounted  one  of  the 
most  gifted  men  that  ever  lived-  It  would  have  required 
extraordinary  powers  to  conceive  the  ideal  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  Johnson’s;  and  then  to  embody  the  ideal  not  in  a 
long  description,  but  in  a  vast  variety  of  deeds  and  sa5ringa 
first  created  by  the  fancy,  and  afterwards  set  forth  in  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  manner.  If  it  be  to  any  large 
extent  a  fiction,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable 
in  our  own  or  in  anj"^  other  language.  Admit  the  book  to 
be  true,  and  that  Boswell  depended  for  his  success  upon  his 
simply  and  faithfully  narrating  what  actually  took  place, 
and  then  his  success  is  not  overwhelmingly  pei’plexing  ;  but 
contend  that  the  book  is  false,  and  that  the  author,  for  his 
success,  deiiended  upon  his  own  creative  powers,  and  then 
you  must  feel  that  it  is  a  most  marvelloas,  and,  judging  from 
what  w'e  know  of  the  human  mind,  almost  a  miraculous 
instance  of  successful  fiction.  That  which  is  very  easy  to  do, 
when  a  man  has  to  do  it  by  telling  a  number  of  facts,  may 
be  unconquembly  difficult,  when  it  has  to  be  done  by  drafts  on 
the  man’s  own  fancy.  Hence  Boswell,  narrating  what  actually 
took  place,  could  give  us  a  revelation  of  character  which 
had  it  been  a  work  of  imagination,  would  have  tasked  to 
the  uttermost  the  powers  of  a  second  Shakcsjieare.  The 
application  of  this  illustration  need  not  be  dwelt  ujion  at 
any  length.  All  that  has  been  said  alwut  it  may  be  said 
with  tenfold  force  about  the  Gospel  story.  The  success  of 
the  evangelists  in  setting  Christ’s  character  b(‘fore  us  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  the  assertion  may  be  repeated,  that  the 
more  we  consider  the  mere  form  in  which  that  perfect 
picture  of  their  Lord  is  given  to  mankind,  the  more  we  feel 
that  thei’e  is  only  one  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for 
their  succe.ss — they  created  no  fictions;  they  borrowed  no 
traditions — they  recorded  facts,  an<l  facts  alone. 

In  several  writers  on  this  subject  there  are  allusions  to 
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the  character  of  Socrates,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  writings 
oi  Plato  and  Xenophon,  Socrates  is  i-evealed  to  us  in  this 
same  form.  Contrasting  Jewish  with  Greek  culture,  the 
Galilean  peasants  with  Plato,  and  the  character  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  the  former  with  that  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  the  latter,  the  same  conclusion  is  inevitably 
reached,  as  to  the  full  truthfulness  of  the  evangelical  history. 
“We  certainly  hold  the  entire  dramatic  projection  and  re¬ 
presentation  of  Socrates,  in  the  pages  of  Plato,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  In  study¬ 
ing  him,  it  is  impossible  that  his  character,  as  a  teacher 
of  ethics,  and  his  life-like  mode  of  representation,  should 
not  suggest  to  us  another  character  yet  more  wonderfully 
depicted — and  by  the  same  most  difficult  of  all  methods, 
that  of  dinmatic  evolution,  by  discourse  and  action — a  sub 
lime  and  original  character,  which  is  not  only  exhibited  with 
the  most  wonderful  dramatic  skill,  but  in  a  style  as  unique 
as  the  chai'acter  it  embodies — a  style  of  simple  majesty, 
which,  unlike  that  of  Plato,  is  capable  of  being  readily 
translated  into  every  language  under  heaven.  Now,  if  we 
feel  that  the  imrtraiture  of  Socrates,  in  the  pages  of  Plato, 
involved  the  very  highest  effort  of  the  highest  dramatic 
genius ;  and  that  the  cause  was  no  moi’e  than  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  effect,  it  is  a  question  which  may  well  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  philosopher,  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in 
one  of  the  obscurest  periods  of  the  history  of  an  obscure 
peo])le,  in  the  dregs  of  their  literature,  and  the  lowest 
depths  of  superstitious  dotage,  so  sublime  a  conception 
should  have  been  so  sublimely  exhibited, — in  a  word,  who 
could  be  the  more  than  Plato  (or  rather  the  many,  each 
more  than  Plato)  who  drew  that  radiant  portrait,  of  which 
it  may  be  truly  said,  ‘  that  a  far  greater  than  Socrates  is 
there  r  ”* 

•  Essays  by  Professor  Rogers,  Vol.  L,  pp.  306,  367. 
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Still  lingering  aronnd  the  form  in  which  this  character 
is  revealed  to  us,  we  may  discern  another  feature  in  the 
history,  testifying  to  its  genuineness  and  authenticity — 
through  a  great  variety  of  scenes  and  incidents,  the  coitr 
sistency  of  the  character  is  maintained  toith  the  utmost  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  rationalistic  theory  concerning  the  Gospels 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  many  myths  have  been  mingled 
with  some  facts.  How  the  fictions  were  created — when, 
and  by  what  hands  the  spurious  threads  were  woven  into 
the  fabric  amongst  the  few  threads  of  genuine  gold.  Ration¬ 
alism  has  not  yet  decided.  Renan  says  that,  for  the  historian, 
the  life  of  Christ  ends  with  His  last  breath  on  the  cross  ; 
but  how  the  story  of  the  resurrection  originated  he  is  not 
certain.  He  asks,  “  Had  His  body  been  taken  away,  or 
did  enthusiasm,  always  credulous,  create  aftei’wards  the 
group  of  narratives  by  which  it  was  sought  to  establish 
the  faith  in  the  resurrection  1”  He  adds,  as  a  matter  on 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  “  the  strong  imagination  of 
Mary  Magdalene  played  an  important  part  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  then,  as  if  to  confirm  his  assertion,  he,  in 
a  foot-note,  refers  his  readers  to  the  fact  that  out  of  her  had 
been  cast  seven  devils.  The  direct  bearing  of  that  fact  on 
the  point  I  am  not  able  to  discern.  Does  M.  Renan  intend 
to  imply  that  her  having  been  possessed,  is  proof  that  her 
“  imagination”  was  vigorous  enough  to  “  play  the  important 
part”  which  he  so  confidently  assigns  to  it  in  the  creation  of  the 
history  of  the  Lord’s  alleged  return  from  the  dead  ;  or  does  he 
intend  to  hint  that  her  having  had  seven  de\dls  is  proof  that 
her  heart  was  bad  enough  to  prompt  her  to  helj)  largely  in 
iorging  the  resurrection-story,  and  palming  it  upon  the 
Church  and  the  world  as  a  veritable  fact  1  Having  treated 
the  history,  on  which  millions  have  built  their  hopes  of 
immortality,  as  a  falsehood,  he  breaks  forth  into  a  strange 
rapture,  in  which  he  seems  to  love  that  which  he  believes  to 
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be  a  lie,  and  to  bless  the  lips  that  told  it.  He  exclaims,  in 
words  which  testify  far  more  to  the  vigour  of  his  fancy  than 
to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  or  to  his  reprobation  of 
deception — “  Divine  power  of  love  !  Sacred  moments,  in 
which  the  passion  of  one  possessed  gave  to  the  world  a 
resuscitate*!  God !”  These  extracts  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  those  who  deny  the  historical  vei’ity  of  the  Gospels 
seek  to  explain  their  origin.  This  much  Rationalism  appears 
to  have  decided — that  various  imaginations  were  at  work, 
and  different  liands  brought  different  parts  of  the  fiction. 
Some  of  the  great  professors  of  “  historic  criticism”  contend 
that  the  work  of  embellishment  and  addition  was  finished 
before  the  close  of  the  first  century ;  and  others  contend 
that  it  was  not  completed  until  two  or  three  generations 
of  Christ’s  disciples  had  passed  away.  According  to  these 
theories  there  were  numerous  legends  made  by  one,  and 
modified  or  enlarged  by  another, — they  floated  about  on  the 
wings  of  tradition  until,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two 
they  settled  down,  in  company  with  a  few  facts,  into  the 
four  distinct  histories  we  now  possess.  If  this  be  the  true 
theory,  then  what  a  great  marvel  it  is  that  all  these  diveraified 
fictions,  from  different  sources,  fit  in  so  well  with  the  few 
facts ;  and  what  a  much  greater  marvel  it  is  that  by  the 
whole  mass  of  fact  and  fiction,  heaped  together  in  this 
strange  fashion,  there  is  set  forth  a  perfect  cliaiacter  whose 
harmony  and  consistency  are  never  violated. 

Every  one  will  see,  that  in  a  work  of  dramatic  fiction  the 
care  must  be  great  and  constant,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
identity  of  the  characters  through  all  the  various  scenes  and 
incidents.  This  must  be  difficult,  where  the  writer  has  no 
one  to  meddle  with  his  work ;  and  it  must  be  almost  im¬ 
possible,  where  many  different  imaginations  bring  in  their 
contributions  to  the  story.  In  the  Gospels  we  have  four 
se^rarate  historie.s,  made  up  (according  to  the  theory  of  the 
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llatioualiflts)  of  floating  fictions,  blended  with  moi’e  or  less 
of  truth ;  and  jet,  each  mingled  mass  of  fiicts  and  fancies 
reveals  a  chai-acter  without  the  shadow  of  a  self-contra¬ 
diction,  More  than  that :  not  only  does  each  of  the  four 
distinct  gi’oups  of  truths  and  fictions  maintain  with  un¬ 
failing  perfection  the  consistency  of  the  character  depicted ; 
but  the  chaiacter  as  set  forth  by  each  history  is  iu  com- 
pletest  harmony  with  the  character  as  set  forth  by  the  other 
three.  Admit  that  each  Gospel  is  a  simple  collection  of 
facts  and  verities,  and  this  agreement  is  not  surprising ;  but 
if  you  contend  that  each  one  is  a  medley  of  simple  facts, 
and  of  facts  highly  embellished  by  fancy,  and  of  pure  fictions 
gathered  together  from  all  quarters,  you  must  admit  that 
the  beautiful  and  imbroken  consistency  of  the  character, 
maintained  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  marvel,  almost 
amounting  to  a  miracle. 

Proof  and  illustration  of  this  alleged  consistency  it  would 
be  easy  to  adduce,  in  rich  abundance.  A  few  may  be  given, 
as  specimens  of  many  more  which  each  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  can  gather  for  himself.  The  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  liistory  is,  that  Jesus  lived  a  life  of  strange 
self-foigetfulness  and  self-denial  —  that,  according  to  His 
own  words.  He  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  r.insom  for  others.  That 
feature  of  His  life  and  cliaracter  is  maintained  throughout 
the  manifold  incidents  of  the  four  histories  with  most 
unfailing  beauty  and  consistency.  We  gather  from  the 
story  that  He  had  powers  with  which  He  might  have 
brought  the  homage  of  the  world  to  His  feet,  and  yet  He 
lived  in  obscuiity  for  thirty  years  of  His  brief  life ;  He  had 
powers  with  which  He  might  have  brought  the  wealth  of 
the  world  into  His  lap,  and  3ret  He  lived  and  died  in 
poverty.  He  fasted  forty  days  and  nights,  and  suffered  the 
pangs  of  an  intense  hanger.  He  was  tempted  to  put  forth 
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His  great  powers,  and  supply  His  necessities,  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  If  He  had  done  so,  no  one  would  have  thought  it 
a  selfish  act;  but  even  from  that  He  abstained.  A  few 
weeks  later  His  public  ministiy  began,  and  He  wrought 
His  fii'st  miracle ;  it  w'as  at  a  marriage  feast,  w’here  He 
made  wine  for  the  guests.  His  fii’st  temptation  was  to  turn 
stones  into  bread  for  Himself,  and  He  would  not  do  it ; 
His  first  miracle  was  to  turn  water  into  wine  for  others. 
He  who  w^ould  not  work  a  miracle  to  satisfy  His  own 
hunger,  worked  a  miracle  to  supply  other  people’s  luxuries. 
Be  it  true  or  false,  the  history  never  contradicts  itself 
concerning  this  supreme  unselfishness  of  the  Lord.  It  tells 
of  His  coming  from  heaven  to  earth  and  of  His  returning 
from  earth  to  heaven.  In  reference  to  these  journeys,  it  sets 
forth  His  love  in  a  striking  manner.  It  tells  us  how,  -when 
He  came.  He  bade  His  heavenly  choristers  come  with  Him ; 
and  the  night  was  filled  with  music.  He  set  His  face 
towards  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth — Gethsemane  and  Gol¬ 
gotha — toward  poverty  and  shame,  and  suflTering  and  death — 
yet,  attended  with  song.  He  came ;  and  the  fields  of  Bethlehem 
were  lit  up  with  such  splendour,  and  the  air  rung  with  such 
melody,  as  mortal  eyes  had  never  beheld  and  mortal  ears 
had  never  heard  before.  He  died  and  rose  again,  and 
lovingly  lingered  about  the  earth  for  forty  days,  .showing  the 
same  unselfish  spirit.  Almost  with  sadness,  altogether 
with  silence.  He  went  away.  Earth  heard  no  sound  of 
trumpet  and  no  voice  of  song  as  He  went  from  the  scenes  of 
His  sorrow  to  the  place  of  His  glory.  Music  there  was,  we 
may  be  sure,  but  it  was  far  away  beyond  the  hearing  of 
mortals.  He  kept  up  His  strange  love  to  the  very  last,  and 
went  back  to  His  native  heavens  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
make  the  guilty  world  feel  He  was  sorry  He  had  come, 
and  was  glad  to  get  away  again.  Surely,  if  men  had  forged 
the  story,  they  would  have  had  the  silence  when  Christ  came 
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into  the  world’s  shame  and  sorrow,  ai  d  tlie  songs  when  He 
returned  to  the  peace  and  bliss  of  His  Father’s  bosom.  Or 
if,  for  the  sake  of  showing  His  generous  self-denial,  tliey  had 
imagined  the  incidents,  and  put  the  matter  as  it  now  stands, 
they  would  have  been  careful  to  point  it  out  to  us.  Tliey 
would  not  have  done  what  the  evangelists  do — siiujily  state 
the  incidents,  and  leave  us  to  discover  the  consistent  love 
they  reveal  and  their  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  other 
events  in  our  Lord’s  life. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  four  Gospels  would  leave  on  our 
minds  an  impression  that  Jesus  was  lull  of  forbearance  and 
forgiveness.  No  matter  liow  severely  we  scrutinize  the 
nan’atives,  we  shall  find  no  incident  inconsistent  with  that 
impression.  The  men  of  Nazareth,  with  murderous  malice, 
drove  Him  out  of  their  city — He  called  down  no  fire  upon 
them,  but  peacefully  went  into  another  city,  and  preached 
mercy  to  its  inhabitants.  In  the  precincts  of  the  'Temple 
the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  Him.  He  who  gave  energy 
to  the  withei'ed  hand,  liow  easily  He  could  have  paralysed 
those  arms  outstretched  with  such  malignant  purpose  !  But 
He  calmly  looked  the  men  in  the  face,  and  said  ;  “  Many 
good  works  have  I  showed  you  from  my  Father ;  for  which 
of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me  1  ”  What  facts  these  words 
suggested,  and  what  a  spirit  they  breathed  —  pitiful  and 
patient  even  when  its  rebukes  were  severe  !  “  I  have  healed 

your  sick  and  cleansed  your  lepers ;  I  have  raised  your  dead 
and  blessed  your  little  ones  ;  I  have  proclaimed  my  Father’s 
mercy  to  all — for  wliich  of  these  things  do  ye  stone  me  1  ” 
Not  often  does  He  speak  of  His  own  great  and  gracious 
deeds ;  and  He  does  it  now,  not  to  win  their  deserved 
homage,  but  to  re.strain  their  shameful  sinfulness.  We 
come  to  the  last  miracle  He  wrought  before  His  death — for 
whom — for  what  was  it?  To  make  provision  for  Hi» 
doubly-widowed  mother  ?  To  reward  some  faithful  dm- 
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ciple?  To  recompense  the  Galilean  women  who  had 
followed  Him  in  the  pilgrimage  to  that  ever-memorable 
jm-schal  fesist,  and  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance  1 
Nay !  but  to  heal  the  wounded  body  of  one  of  His  adver¬ 
saries.  With  more  zeal  than  wisdom,  Peter  had  smitten 
one  of  the  men,  who  came  into  Gethsemane  on  the  guiltiest 
eiTand  tlmt  human  hearts  ever  devised.  Instead  of  shaiing  in 
the  resentment  of  His  disciple,  Jesus  rebuked  it ;  instead  of 
I’ejoicing  in  the  anguish  of  His  foe,  Jesus  removed  it.  His 
life  was  one  long  act  of  devotion.  But  what  was  His 
last  prayer  1 — it  was  for  the  men  who  crucified  Him. — 
“  Father,  forgive  them !  ”  To  whom  was  His  last  promise 
made  1  To  a  guilty  malefactor  who  at  first  had  reviled  Him. 
See  how  the  history,  through  all  its  chequered  scenes,  reveals 
His  forl>earance  and  forgiveness,  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
sistency  !  What  has  been  proved  concerning  thase  graces 
could  be  proved  concerning  all  the  others  that  adorned  His 
diameter.  Who  can  believe  that  there  would  be  this 
unfailing  and  perfect  identity  of  character,  if  the  four 
histories  were  largely  fabulous  1 

An  objector  may  interpose,  and  say,  “  It  is  granted  that 
the  cqn-slstency  of  the  character  is  never  violated ;  but  is 
that  improbable  in  a  work  of  fiction  1  Does  not  your  own 
Paley  admit  ‘  that  a  dramatic  writer  is  able  to  sustain 
propriety  and  distinction  of  character,  through  a  great 
variety  of  supposed  incidents  and  situations’!”  The  answer 
is,  that  in  all  fictions  the  characters  are  narrow.  No 
character  is  introduced  that  it  may  di.splay  all  possible 
features.  Each  is  distinguished  for  one  or  two  attributes ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  unfolding  these,  it  ajipeurs  in  the  story. 
Any  person  extemsively  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
fiction  would  be  able,  as  fast  as  dififerent  fictitious  characters 
were  naraeil.  to  mention  the  jiarticular  failing  or  excellency, 
or  the  dist  nctive  peculiarities  for  which  each  one  is  con- 
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spiciious.  In  the  realms  of  fiction,  Shakespeare  is  by  far  the 
greatest  delineator  of  human  character  that  ever  lived ;  and 
yet,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  now  using  the  term,  even 
his  charactera  are  more  or  less  narrow.  His  point  is  not  to 
make  his  dramas  reveal  a  character  in  which  all  possible 
virtues,  or  vices,  or  peculiarities  are  found  in  constant  and 
consistent  action,  but  to  reveal  many  difierent  characters ; 
one  with  one  ruling  passion,  and  another  with  another  ruling 
passion — one  with  this  distinctive  excellency,  and  the  other 
with  that  pai'ticular  failing — this  one  with  two  or  three 
prominent  graces,  and  that  one  with  two  or  three  con¬ 
spicuous  blemishes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  identity  and  propriety  of  each  particular 
character  is  not  insurmountably  difficult ;  and,  of  courae,  the 
narrower  the  character  is,  the  more  easy  it  is  to  keep  up 
its  consistency.  But  the  ca.se  is  far  othei'wise,  when  the 
character  is  of  the  greatest  possible  breadth,  and  the  task  to 
be  achieved  is  not  the  consistent  working  of  some  one  attri¬ 
bute,  but  the  harmonious  and  consistent  development  of  all 
the  attributes — each  one  in  action,  but  not  one  of  them 
unduly  prominent  or  powerful.  This  is  what  we  have  in 
the  Gospels.  As  will  be  shown  more  fully  presently,  the 
character  of  Christ  is  as  remarkable  for  its  breadth  as  for  its 
beauty.  It  contains  all  the  elements  of  |)erfection,  and  to 
maintain  the  propriety  and  identity  of  such  a  manifold 
character,  through  a  variety  of  incidents,  is  a  work  which 
fiction  has  never  accomplished. 

Suppo  ®  we  set  ourselves  this  task.  We  will  imagine  a 
certain  kind  of  character — we  will  perfect  our  conception, 
but  we  will  not  describe  it  We  will  create  a  host  of 
events  and  utterances,  in  and  through  which  our  fictitious 
character  shall  be  revealed.  He  shall  be  inflexibly  upright, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  lot  of  stories  in  which 
his  integrity  shall  be  manifested,  and  be  shown  to  be  above 
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susiiicion.  This  we  may  accomplish  without  much  difficulty. 
But  we  will  add  another  excellency.  Our  fictitious  man 
shall  be  one  of  sweetest  kindness  and  most  unfailing 
generosity.  Now  our  work  begins  to  be  arduous.  We 
have  to  create  incidents  that  shall  reveal  both  his  justice  and 
his  generosity,  and  that  shall  not  suffer  either  of  the  excel¬ 
lences  to  violate  the  other.  To  give  greater  breadth  to  our 
imaginary  character,  there  shall  be  added  a  purity  before 
which  all  sin  is  abashed,  and  a  pity  from  which  the  guiltiest 
may  hope  to  obtain  mercy.  He  shall  be  a  man  of  most  un¬ 
faltering  coiirage — fearing  the  worst  death  less  than  he  fears 
the  least  violation  of  duty  ;  and  withal,  he  shall  be  of  such 
carefulness  as  never  to  rush  into  unnecessary  danger,  or 
fall  into  avoidable  difficulties.  Our  work  is  to  forge  and 
fashion  numerous  events,  in  which  all  these  diversified 
virtues  shall  be  in  full  operation  without  any  self-contra¬ 
diction  or  muttial  clashing.  Where,  in  the  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  literature  of  fiction,  can  you  find  such  a  work 
accomplished  ?  Let  other  features  be  added.  Our  fictitious 
man  shall  be  invested  with  great  dignity  and  majesty,  and 
yet  he  shall  be  so  full  of  condescension  that  lowliest  people 
and  little  children  will  feel  at  home  in  his  presence  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  shall  have  a  power  that  nothing  can  resist,  and  a 
gentleness  that  will  never  “break  a  bruised  reed  or  quench 
the  smoking  flax.”  There  shall  be,  moreover,  a  wisdom  that 
none  can  ever  bewilder,  and  a  simplicity  and  plainne.ss  that 
none  can  ever  mistake.  Here  are  twelve  distinct  features 
of  character,  and  there  must  be  imaginary  incidents  in 
which  they  are  disclosed,  in  full  power  and  propriety, 
and  without  any  conflict  with  each  other.  Who  does  not 
see  that,  with  the  inti’oduction  of  each  new  feature,  the 
diffictilty  of  maintaining  identity  and  consistency  increases 
in  a  geometrical  ratio  1  The  machinery  of  the  story 
becomes  more  and  more  complicated,  and  more  and  more  in 
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danger  of  tearing  itself  to  pieces.  But  this  is  not  half  the 
truth  concerning  the  character  depicted  in  the  Gosjiels.  It 
embodies  all  the  excellences  the  human  mind  luus  ever 
thought  or  heard  of ;  and  yet,  as  developed  in  the  simple 
evangelical  stoiy,  its  harmony  and  consistency  are  never 
impaired.  The  assertion  may  be  repeated,  that  fiction  has 
never  done  anything  like  this.  Identity  and  pro[)riety  she 
has  maintained,  but  it  has  always  been  at  the  expense  of 
breadth.  In  her  highest  efforts,  consistency  of  character  is 
always  associated  with  comparative  narrowneas  of  character. 

Will  any  one  urge,  in  reply,  that  the  people  who  made 
tlie  Gospel  stories,  and  the  men  who  compiled  them,  had  no 
design  of  unfolding  a  wonderful  character,  and  therefore  it 
is  beside  the  mark  to  say,  that  human  genius  could  not 
accomplish  such  a  design  1  Even  so  !  The  fact  that  they 
had  no  settled  plan,  and  no  lofty  ideal,  makes  their  success 
all  the  more  remarkable,  and  is  no  little  proof  that  they  did 
nothing  but  record  what  really  took  place.  It  woidd  be 
hard  to  believe  that,  with  design  and  deliberate  effoit,  a 
number  of  savages  could  make  a  watch — it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  (unless  we  believe  in  miracles)  that,  without 
any  design  or  concert,  one  made  a  pin,  and  another  a  wheel, 
and  a  third  a  spring,  and  a  fourth  a  chain,  and  so  on ;  and 
that  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years,  or  thereabouts,  the 
different  fragments  were  gathered  together,  and  the  result 
was  a  complete  and  perfect  watch,  and  the  oidy  one  in  the 
world  that  would  with  unvarying  regularity  keep  the  time 
of  the  universe. 

The  point  on  which  I  have  hitherto  insisted  is  not  the 
strongest,  and  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  such  length  only 
because  it  is  less  frequently  noticed.  When  we  pass  from 
the  form  in  which  this  character  is  revealed  and  look  more 
closely  at  the  character  in  all  its  graces  and  glones,  we  get 
still  more  conclusive  proof  that  it  must  have  been  a  living 
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reality.  If  the  genius  of  those  in  whose  midst  and  by  whose 
hands  the  evangelical  records  were  compiled  is  to  be  deemed 
inadequate  to  the  task,  of  so  perfectly  presenting  such  a 
character  in  such  a  difficult  method,  how  much  more  con¬ 
fidently  may  we  declare  their  genius  utterly  incompetent  to 
the  work  of  creating  the  character  itself  1  This  brings  me 
to  ground  over  which  numerous  writers  have  travelled,  and 
it  would  be  foolish  in  me  to  think  of  keeping  out  of  their 
track,  or  of  pointing  out  many  things  to  which  they  have 
not  called  attention.  There  need  be  no  hankering  after 
something  new,  for  facts  and  arguments  do  not  lose  their 
power  because  they  are  old.  They  may  be  like  the  sun,  well 
nigh  as  old  as  creation,  and  yet  as  vigorous  and  jwwerful  as 
ever  to  sustain  life  and  make  the  summei*. 

The  character  of  Christ  is  more  than  faultless.  Not  only 
has  it  no  flaw,  but  it  is  also  full  of  all  active  perfections. 
Some  characters  are  painfully  imperfect  because  of  what 
they  are,  and  some  because  of  what  they  are  not ;  but  in 
the  character  of  Christ  there  is  found  neither  blemish  nor 
deficiency.  It  is  not  marred  by  the  presence  of  one  fault, 
or  by  the  absence  of  one  excellency.  No  conscience  hath 
yet  suggested  the  addition  of  virtues  required  to  make  it 
more  complete.  These  facts  forbid  the  thought  that  it  is 
a  piece  of  fancy  work.  Those  who  know  most  of  fiction 
know  best  that  it  is  always  feeble,  and  it  uniformly  fails 
when  it  attempts  to  fashion  faultless  characters.  The  most 
vigorous  writers  we  have,  achieve  no  success  in  this  direction. 
Their  standanl  of  perfection  is  not  high,  and  yet  they  cannot 
succeed.  For  the  most  part,  their  perfect  character  are  tame 
and  tasteless  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  the  blamelessness 
of  inactivity  and  lifele.ssness.  This  has  almost  become  a 
proverb,  and  the  most  wearisome  of  all  things  in  works  of 
fiction  are  those  “  faultless  monsters  whom  the  world  ne’er 
saw.”  Embodiments  of  single  virtues  they  may  be  able  to 
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set  before  us  with  vigour  and  lifelikeness ;  but  a  broad  and 
well  balanced  character,  free  finm  failings  and  adorned  with 
all  the  giuces,  the  gi-eatest  masters  of  fiction  have  never 
exhibited.  But  the  character  of  Christ  is  perfect,  according 
to  the  highest  standard  the  human  mind  has  ever  known. 
Wherever  you  take  it,  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  Gospels,  you 
will  find  it  far  above  the  current  morality,  and  far  above  all 
the  concei)tions  which  the  most  vigorous  minds  have  formed 
of  holy  beauty  and  symmetry.  When  it  was  firat  set  before 
men,  the  highest  conscience  was  a  long  way  beneath  it ;  and 
during  the  two  thousand  years  it  has  been  in  the  world  no 
human  practice  has  ever  overtaken  it,  and  no  human  ideal 
has  ever  gone  beyond  it.  Lifted  by  it,  man’s  conceptions 
of  moral  perfection  have  been  greatly  raised,  but  they 
have  never  risen  a  step  above  it.  Wondrously  it  has 
enlarged  human  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  but  not 
even  with  its  help  have  any  minds  been  able  to  imagine 
anything  mora  complete  and  beautiful.  As  Dr.  Channing 
says — “The  character  of  Christ  has  withstood  the  most 
deadly  and  irresistible  foe  of  error  and  unfounded  claims 
— I  mean  Time.  It  has  lost  nothing  of  its  elevation  by 
the  improvements  of  ages.  Since  He  appeared  society  has 
gone  forward — men’s  views  have  became  enlarged,  and 
philosophy  has  risen  to  conceptions  of  far  purer  virtues 
than  were  the  boast  of  antiquity.  But  however  the  human 
mind  has  advanced,  it  must  still  look  up  if  it  would  see 
Jesus.  He  is  still  above  it.  Nothing  purer,  nothing 
nobler  has  yet  dawned  on  human  thoughts.  Then  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  true.  The  delineiition  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels, 
so  warm  with  life  and  so  un rivalled  in  loveliness  and 
grandeur,  required  the  existence  of  an  original.  The 
character  of  Christ  was  I'eal,  and  if  so  Jesus  must  have 
lieen  what  He  professed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Rcvealer  of  His  mercy  to  mankind.” 
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The  character  of  Christ  is  alone  in  the  perfect  proportion 
maintained  between  its  different  graces.  As  there  is  nothing 
lacking,  so  there  is  nothing  in  excess.  Human  nature  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  take  some  one  virtue  and  exaggerate 
it  both  in  theory  and  practice.  In  our  present  imperfect 
state,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  get  force  without  narrow¬ 
ness.  Becoming  convinced  of  the  imj)ortance  of  some  virtue, 
a  man  is  too  prone  to  say,  “  This  one  thing  I  do.”  We  have 
heard  men  spesik  almost  as  if  inteinperance’were  the  one  vice 
of  the  race,  and  sobriety  the  one  virtue  of  a  regenerated 
world.  Others  talk  as  if  all  blessings  were  summed  up  in 
the  one  word  “  Peace,”  and  all  duty  comprehended  in  the 
one  word  “  Charity.”  There  are  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  are  famous  for  growing  some  one  form  of  vegetable  life. 
All  skill  and  energy  are  devoted  to  that.  There  are  acre  after 
acre,  and  field  after  field,  covered  with  the  same  particular 
growth.  Great  perfection  is  attained  in  that  one  thing,  and 
the  prizes  for  it  are  certain  to  be  won,  but  the  fertility  of  the 
scene  is  no  atonement  for  its  weary,  dreary  monotony. 
After  that,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  get  into  a  garden  where 
there  is  a  blessed  variety — pansy  and  daisy,  blushing  rose  and 
lily  of  the  valley,  ripening  apple  and  purpling  grape  clusters. 
Nothing  here  may  be  grown  in  .such  perfection,  but  the 
littleness,  with  the  diversity,  is  far  more  bearable  than  the 
monotony  with  the  magnitude.  So  in  moral  husbandry, 
some  concentrate  too  much  care  on  one  gi-ace  to  the  neglect 
of  others.  If  there  were  a  prize  show  of  virtues,  they  for 
their  favourite  would  be  sure  to  get  the  premium.  Still 
for  one  I  must  Siiy  that  these  are  not  the  most  pleasant 
men  we  meet  with.  I  prefer  a  garden  in  which  diversity 
as  well  as  fertility  is  aimed  at,  and  the  owner  tries  to  grow 
all  the  graces  prescribed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Only 
thus  can  human  character  become  like  the  Paradise  in  which 
the  Lord  God  walked  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  of  which 
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we  read — “  Out  of  the  ground  He  made  to  grow  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food.” 

It  is  in  this  complete  variety  and  proper  balance  of  the 
virtues  that  all  men  have  more  or  less  failed.  Truth  forbids 
our  making  exception  in  favour  of  the  greatest  or  the  best. 
Luther’s  boldness  was  sometimes  so  heavy,  that  the  scale 
which  held  his  prudence  kicked  the  beam.  The  caution  of 
Erasmus  wanted  to  be  balanced  by  courage,  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  Melancthon  by  firmness.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
Doddridge’s  excess  of  charity  helped  to  bring  about  the 
period  when  the  Puritan  churches  lost  their  hold  of  the 
form  of  sound  words.  If  we  turn  to  inspired  history,  we 
find  the  same  thing.  One  apostle  was  frequently  in  trouble 
because  his  zeal  was  not  in  association  with  discretion.  The 
tender-heartedness  of  the  weeping  prophet  wanted  to  be 
balanced  by  the  iron  determination  that  will  not  quail 
before  difficulties  ;  hence  he  had  this  rebuke :  “  If  thou  hast 
run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  the  homes  1”  Moses  at  first  was 
too  rash  ;  and  then,  after  the  discipline  of  Midian,  he  was 
too  timid.  Coming  away  from  Pharaoh’s  court,  he  ran  to 
the  work  of  delivering  Isi'ael  without  being  sent ;  and  forty 
years  afterwards,  he  made  all  manner  of  excuses  when  God 
Himself  commissioned  him  to  undertake  the  arduous  but 
glorious  task.  Probably  not  many  will  question  the  state- 
ment,  that  of  all  men  Paul  came  nearest  to  the  character 
of  his  Lord.  Between  even  him  and  Christ  there  was 
a  great  gulf,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  which  none  knew 
better  than  the  apostle  himself.  Daily  he  strove  to  have 
it  diminished ;  and,  gazing  across  it,  his  constant  cry  was, 
“  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect.”  Still  it  is  true  that  he  was  nearer  than  any  other 
of  whom  we  have  heard  ;  but  he  sometimes  failed  as  to  this 
proper  proportion  and  balance  of  the  virtues.  Firm  as  a 
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rock  he  was,  and  brave  as  a  lion.  Like  a  shore  of  flint,  he 
could  face  the  storm  of  adversity  or  persecution,  and  say : 
“None  of  these  things  move  me.”  But  this  made  him 
somewhat  too  intolerant  of  those  who  had  less  of  courage 
and  decision  than  himself.  Did  he  not  fail  at  least  once  in 
the  spirit  “  that  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quench 
the  smoking  flax  ”?  John  Mark  would  be  a  missionary,  but 
something  daunted  his  young  heart,  and  drove  him  home 
again.  If  Barnabas,  “  the  son  of  consolation,”  was  too  cha¬ 
ritable  toward  the  delinquent,  was  not  Paul  too  severe  when 
he  refused  to  give  him  a  second  trial  1  Did  he  not  forget 
to  do  what  he  afterwards  enjoined  on  others :  “  If  one  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  him  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness  ”  1  If  all  had  been  as  severe  with  the 
backslider  as  he  was,  could  there  have  been  in  future  years 
that  sentence  in  one  of  his  own  letters  :  “  Take  Mark,  and 
bring  him  with  thee,  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the 
ministry  ”  ?  You  need  not  be  wearied  with  additional  illus¬ 
trations.  History  is  full  of  facts  which  prove  that  all  the 
virtues  in  proper  proportion  have  never  met  in  any  character 
but  that  of  Christ. 

Who  so  perfect  in  obedience  as  He  1  He  kept  the  law 
to  its  least  letter ;  He  fulfilled  all  righteousness.  Yet  how 
considerate  He  was  !  and  with  what  sweet  charity  He  made 
excuse  for  His  failing  disciples  :  “  The  spirit,  indeed,  is 
willing,  but  tjie  flesh  is  weak  !”  He  never  sacrificed  His 
dignity,  and  He  never  violated  His  humility.  It  was  He 
who  in  tenderness  wept  at  the  grave,  and  who  in  His 
gentleness  took  the  little  ones  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
them.  It  was  He  who,  with  such  majestic  firmness,  went 
out  to  meet  His  crucifiers,  and  to  say  :  “  I  am  He  whom  ye 
seek.”  They  brought  torches  and  swords.  But  no  light 
was  needed;  He  would  not  hide  Himself.  No  force  was 
required  ;  He  could  face  His  death  when  once  the  hour  had 
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come.  It  was  He  who,  with  such  wise  caution,  went  ont  of 
Jewry  five  times  to  escape  the  malice  of  tlie  rulers.  It  was 
He  who  came  back  to  the  scene  of  danger  with  such  un¬ 
faltering  courage,  when  duty  called  Him  to  the  Passover 
feast,  or  to  the  bereaved  home  in  Bethany.  Knowing  that 
He  had  come  away  for  safety’s  sake,  the  disciples  were 
amazed  when  He  proposed  going  back  because  Lazarus  was 
dead.  “  Master,  the  Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  Thee ; 
and  goest  Thou  thither  again  1”  As  if  He  would  let 
prudence  prevail  over  courage,  when  in  the  place  of  peril 
there  was  work  for  love  to  do — tears  to  wipe  from  weeping 
eyes,  and  broken  hearts  to  bind  up.  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
excited  a  fiercer  hostility  on  the  part  of  His  foes.  The  same 
shower  that  develops  beauty  in  the  violet,  only  feeds  and 
strengthens  the  poison  of  the  deadly  nightshade.  The  same 
summer  morning  that  sends  the  lark  singing  to  heaven’s 
gate,  dawns  on  the  viper  only  to  arouse  it  from  its  torpor, 
and  give  it  back  its  old  vigour  to  sting.  The  mightiest 
miracle  our  Lord  ever  wrought,  instead  of  subduing  the 
Pharisees,  exasperated  them  into  intemser  hatred ;  and 
He  had  to  exercise  His  carefulness  again,  and  go  into  a 
wilderness  place.  The  time  of  the  Passover  drew  nigh. 
The  earlier  bands  of  pilgrims  had  reached  the  Holy  City. 
“  What  think  ye  1”  said  they  one  to  another  ;  “  will  He 
come  to  the  feast  1”  The  answer  was  soon  found.  Careful¬ 
ness  had  sent  Him  away  when  duty  permitted  it ;  and  now 
courage  brought  Him  back  again,  because  duty  demanded 
it.  So  perfect  was  the  balance  between  the  virtues,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  ever  weakened  through  the  excess  of 
another.  What  equal  place  and  power  were  given  in  His 
life  to  devotion  and  diligence !  His  professed  followers 
have  found  it  hard  to  combine  the  two.  Some  have  thought, 
that,  1.0  maintain  devoutness,  they  must  leave  the  world ; 
and  others  have  thought  that  being  much  in  the  world  was 
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sufficient  excuse  for  neglecting  lonely  thought  and  secret 
prayer.  But  who  so  devout  as  He  ?  and  who  more  freely 
mingled  amongst  the  j)eople  in  all  manner  of  scenes  and 
circumstances  ?  He  was  at  the  marriage  feast ;  “  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  ostentatious  hosj)itality  of  the  Pharisee ;  He 
turned  not  away  from  the  house  of  the  publican  when  He 
would  s|)read  the  feast  of  gratitude.  His  ministry  began 
and  ended  with  a  social  act.  At  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana 
He  wrought  His  first  mimcle.  At  the  Paschal  feast  in 
Jerusidem  He  made  His  last  request.  And  yet  He  was 
alone  days  and  nights  on  the  mountain  side,  and  alone  for 
weeks  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness."  With  His  morning 
supplications,  He  frequently  anticipated  the  dawning.  His 
ve8]>ers  and  His  vigils  were  often  prolonged  past  the  noon 
of  night — 

“  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  prayer.” 

He  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  He  sought  to 
centre  human  desires  on  the  unseen  and  eternal.  It  was  He 
who  taught  that  the  soul  is  man’s  chief  care,  and  its  salva¬ 
tion  a  blessing  against  which  the  whole  world  cannot  be 
weighed  ;  and  yet,  while  teaching  that  spiritual  interests  are 
sui)reme.  He  was  full  of  sympathy  with  every  form  of 
botlily  suffering;  and,  if  He  had  been  a  complete  materialist, 
believing  the  body  to  be  everything.  He  could  not  have 
displayed  greater  zeal  in  assuaging  its  anguish  and  healing 
its  diseases.  Thus  it  was  that  “graces  which  appear  to 
be  incompatible  in  oixlinary  mortals,  blended  in  Him  in 
sweetest  hannony.”  No  matter  what  particular  virtue  we 
desire  to  copy,  we  can  look  to  Him  and  mend  our  blunder¬ 
ing  handwriting,  and  do  our  next  page  with  fewer  blots  and 
blemishes.  From  Him  the  powerful  and  j)rosperous  can 
learn  meekness  and  thankfulness.  From  Him  the  poor  can 
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learn  a  chccrfnl  contentment;  for  though  ofttimes  He  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head,  He  spoke  of  His  poverty  only  once, 
and  then  not  to  complain  of  it  for  Himself,  but  only  to 
restrain  a  too  impetuous  disciple,  who  wa.s  foolishl}’  beginning 
to  build  the  tower  without  counting  the  cost.  From  Him 
the  rich  can  learn  a  lavish  generosity,  for  He  gave  Himself 
away.  From  Him  the  straitened  can  learn  a  careful  economy ; 
for  after  He  had  fed  thousands  out  of  His  exhaustless  bounty. 
He  bade  them  gather  up  the  fragments  that  ni>thing  might 
be  lost.  From  Him  men  learn  the  purity  that  hate.s  every 
sin,  and  the  pity  that  yearns  over  every  sinner.  He  is  as 
the  sun  in  the  moral  fii-mament.  Around  Him,  like  circling 
planets,  all  the  graces  move ;  and  from  Him  each  separate 
virtue  gets  the  light  that  makes  its  day,  the  heat  which 
makes  its  fertility,  and  the  brightness  which  bringeth  all  its 
beauties  into  sight 

Time  forbids  that  I  should  dwell  at  length  on  the  fact  that 
the  character  could  not  have  binm  created  by  Jewish  imagi¬ 
nations,  because,  in  all  its  most  distinctive  features,  it  is  unlike 
the  peculiarities  both  of  the  age  and  the  people.  The  men 
who  wrote  the  Gospels  sometimes  show  themselves  in  the 
history,  and  the  glimi)ses  we  get  of  them  are  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that,  in  painting  the  perfect  character,  they 
did  not  copy  from  themselves.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  they 
had  given  us  their  own  ideal  of  perfection,  it  would  have  been 
very  different  from  that  of  their  Lord.  In  what  striking 
contrast  His  breadth,  and  benevolence,  and  8[)irituality 
stand  to  their  narrowness,  and  selfishnes.s,  and  low  carnal 
longings  for  a  mere  temporal  kingdom  !  Not  only  was  the 
Jewish  character  es.sentially  narrow,  but  many  Jews  retained 
the  national  peculiarity  long  after  they  became  Christians. 
“Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,”  was  the  last  command  of  Jesus.  It  was  liard 
work  to  persuade  many  of  the  primitive  disciples  that  “  all 
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the  world”  meant  more  than  Judaja,  and  “  ereiy  creature" 
included  more  than  Jews  and  circumcised  proselytes.  Cor¬ 
nelius  must  have  been  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  yet  Peter  was  exposed 
to  peril  through  having  gone  and  preached  the  Gospel  to 
him.  If  the  apostle  could  not  have  pleaded  the  sanction  of 
a  heavenly  vision  for  his  boldness  in  going  to  a  Gentile,  he 
would  have  been  severely  censured  by  the  first  Christiana, 
even  if  they  had  not  tried  to  take  the  keys  from  him.  That 
question  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  threatened 
once  and  again  to  tear  the  Church  of  Christ  in  twain,  and 
the  foremost  apostle  himself  would  not  have  dreamt  of  doing 
it  but  for  the  supernatni’al  teaching  he  received,  and  which 
was  three  times  repeated.  How  could  these  men  and 
women,  whose  narrowness  seemed  almost  incurable,  fabri¬ 
cate  a  character  which,  for  the  breadth  of  its  spirit,  and 
the  wide  sweep  of  its  sympathies,  and  the  universality  of  its 
benignant  purposes  and  endeavours,  is  such  that  “  it  renders 
all  competition  hopeless,  and  all  rivalry  ridiculous?”  The 
love  that  would  see  a  neighbour  in  every  sufiTerer,  that  would 
have  the  Gospel  preached  in  every  language,  and  the  fountains 
of  Divine  mercy  opened  to  all  thirsty  human  spirits,  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other, — that  was  a  love  which,  to  the 
Jews  of  those  days,  looked  more  like  a  weakness  and  a  sin 
than  a  distinguished  part  of  a  perfect  character.  We  see 
Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  but  we  also  see  Him  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  Samaritans,  praising  the  faith  of  a  Roman  soldier, 
healing  the  daughter  of  a  Canaanitish  woman,  and  bidding 
His  followers  remember  that  “  the  field  is  the  world.”  This 
breadth  is  to  us  a  crowning  beauty  in  His  character.  It  was 
to  His  early  disciples  the  one  thing  that  perplexed  them.  It 
was,  to  those  amongst  whom  He  lived,  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  hating  Him  and  hunting  Him  to  death.  Therefore,  “  to 
suppose  that  this  character  was  invented  by  unprincipled 
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men,  amidst  Jewish  and  heathen  darkness,  argnes  an  excess 
«f  credulity  and  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  powera  and 
pi'inciples  of  human  nature.”* 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  what  kind  of  work 
fancy  and  tradition  would  have  produced.  They  tried  theii’ 
hand,  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  the  result.  Some 
years  since,  great  pains  were  taken  to  get  them  into  circu¬ 
lation  in  England.  If  that  were  the  endeavour  of  infidels, 
and  they  sought  thereby  to  throw  discredit  on  the  four 
Gospels,  received  by  us  as  genuine,  their  zeal  was  “  like  vault¬ 
ing  ambition,  which  o’erleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  t’other 
side.”  Those  who  have  any  doubt  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  narratives  could  scareely  do  better 
than  read  the  apocryphal  stoiies  relating  to  our  Lord.  The 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  books  is  the  difference 
between  a  divine  reality  and  a  very  poor  human  imitation. 
Francis  Newman,  in  his  “  Phases  of  Faith,”  tells  us  that  Lis 
reading  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  greatly 
exalted  his  sense  of  the  unapproachable  greatness  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  moral  ch  ism  between  it  and  the  very 
earliest  Christian  writers,  seemed  to  him  so  vast  as  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  doctrine  that  the  New  Testament 
was  dictated  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit. 
Othei-s  less  conspicuous  than  he,  but  almost  as  much  disposed 
to  doubt  and  question  everything,  have  felt  the  force  of  the 
same  fact;  good  and  great  men  amongst  the  primitive 
C/’hristians  sat  down  to  write  with  the  Epistles  before 
them,  and  yet  the  difference  between  their  own  productions 
and  those  they  used  as  models  is  most  visible  and  striking. 
What  Mr.  Newman  says  about  the  gulf  between  the  apos¬ 
tolic  letters,  and  the  best  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  may 
e  said  with  even  increased  force  as  to  the  gulf  between  the 
)ur  Gospels,  and  all  attempted  imitations  or  supplemente. 

*  Channing. 
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The  difference  is  as  great  as  that  between  a  living  man  in 
the  prime  of  his  strength  and  beauty,  and  a  wax  model 
made  by  tlie  clumsiest  hands.  Can  we  believe  tliat  human 
imaginations  were  equal  to  the  work  of  creating  the  story, 
when  we  find  that  all  their  attempts  to  imitate  it  have  been 
utter  failures  1 

The  sum  of  the  argument  (illustrated,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
at  too  great  length,)  is — Here  is  a  perfect  character,  “  which 
is  not  the  result  of  patient  revision  and  successive  improve¬ 
ments,  but  which,  in  its  perfection,  rose  upon  the  world  in 
full-orbed  majesty,  and  its  glory  has  never  been  surpassed 
or  increased  unto  this  hour” — here  is  a  character  perfect  in 
all  known  human  and  god-like  virtues — perfect  in  all  those 
opposite  graces  whose  harmonious  co-ojiemtion  is  so  difficult 
to  maintain,  and  which,  in  no  other  character,  fictitious  or 
real,  have  been  found  in  harmonious  co-operation — here  is 
a  character  conspicuous  for  excellences  and  beauties  that 
were  looked  upon  rather  as  weaknesses  and  blemishes  by 
the  age  in  which  the  character  was  maintained,  and,  more¬ 
over,  by  the  very  men  in  whose  narratives  the  character  is 
revealed — here  is  a  character  perfect  beyond  all  previous 
conception  and  all  subsequent  experience  ;  and  yet  its  per¬ 
fection  is  not  described  to  us,  but  is  dramatically  revealed 
in  one  of  the  moat  simple,  unadorned,  and  unimpassioned 
stories  in  the  world,  and  revealed  with  a  consistency  that 
is  never  violated,  and  a  completeness  that  has  never  been 
equalled.  What  can  we  think  of  this  matchless  matter  i 
How  did  it  originate  ?  Can  it  be  a  cunningly  devised  fable  1 
Has  the  genius  of  mankind  ever  shown  the  power  that  would 
warrant  us  in  counting  it  capable  of  such  a  fabrication  1 
Reason  is  with  faith,  w'hen  we  say  “  Not  a  fable — not  half 
a  fable — but  from  first  to  last  a  great  divine  reality !”  Fiiwt 
to  imagine  it,  and  then  to  set  it  forth  in  simple  stoiy,  would 
be  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  man’s  proved  power  as  to 
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raise  the  dead,  or  to  create  a  new  star  wherewith  to  gem  the 
dark  brow  of  night. 

Amidst  a  multitude  of  assaults  on  our  faith  from  quarters 
expected  and  unexpected,  we  may  in  patience  po-ssess  our 
souls.  Our  citadel  is  not  the  five  hooks  of  Mose.s,  but  the 
four  Gospels — our  cornei’-stone  is  not  the  author  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  but  Christ  The  truth  of  the  evangelical  histoiy 
carries  with  it  every  other  necessary  thing.  If  it  be  fully 
established  that  there  was  such  a  Being  as  the  Gospel 
narrative  sets  forth,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  losing  anything 
that  is  vital  or  important.  There  are  many  threatenings  as 
to  what  criticism  and  scientific  discoveries  will  do  with  Old 
Testament  history  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
and  the  supposed  time  of  man’s  advent  on  the  earth.  With¬ 
out  alarm  we  may  wait  and  see.  Threatened  disproof  of  the 
Bible  and  destruction  of  Christianity  are  no  new  things. 
Unbelief,  according  to  its  own  account,  has  often  been  on 
the  eve  of  very  great  achievements.  It  has  been  admitted 
that  former  a.ssaults  have  not  been  so  successful  as  was  pre¬ 
dicted — the  “  superstition”  has  still  survived ;  but,  with  all 
confidence,  it  has  been  declared  that  the  new  discovery,  the 
next  weapon,  w'ould  accomplish  the  task.  However  much 
the  infidel  repudiates  “faith”  lie  has  no  aversion  to  “  hoj)o.” 
Gf  the  unbeliever,  in  his  attacks  on  the  Bible,  it  is  j)re- 
eminently  true  that — 

“  Hope  springs  immortal  in  the  human  breast.” 

I’he  millennium  of  scepticism  has  always  been  about  to 
dawm.  The  benighted  world  has  been  assured  and  re¬ 
assured  that  the  power  to  bring  it  to  pass  had  at  last 
come,  and  that  to-morrow  the  “old  Jewish  stars”  w'ould 
be  swept  from  the  firmament,  and  the  great  sun  of  Reason 
liave  all  the  sky  to  itself ;  and  then  tliere  would  be  such 
daylight  and  summer-time  as  the  earth  had  never  enjoyed 
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before.  The  promised  paradise  has  not  yet  appeared ;  neither 
has  the  threatened  chaos,  out  of  which,  by  the  plastic  hand 
of  infidelity,  the  paradise  is  to  be  brought.  Past  failures  on 
the  part  of  the  sceptic  forbid  present  fears  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian.  Of  this  we  may  be  assured  :  neither  science 
nor  criticism  can  destroy  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  and, 
looking  to  Him,  we  may  exclaim  : 

“  Without  Thee  we  are  poor,  give  what  they  will ; 

And  with  Thee  rich  take  what  they  wiU  away.” 

One  cannot  tell  what  conflicts  his  faith  may  have  to  pass 
through.  With  growing  years,  the  perplexity  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  pressure  of  the  mystery  of  this  moital  state 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  Things  which  in  former 
times  one  foolishly  thought  he  could  explain,  he  is  now  cer¬ 
tain  he  does  not  comprehend.  About  how  many  of  our 
conjectures  and  expectations  each  of  us  must  say, 

“  So  runs  my  dream,  but  what  am  1 1 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  ciying  for  the  light. 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Boasting  is  not  becoming.  “  Not  knowing  the  things 
that  shall  befall  me  ”  must  be  our  confession  as  we  look 
on  to  the  future.  Still,  in  this  one  thing  I  will  be  con¬ 
fident  :  I  shall  never  have  to  stand  by  an  empty  Gospel, 
as  Mary  stood  by  the  empty  sepulchre,  and  cry  as  she  did, 
with  breaking  heart :  “  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him.” 

To  Christian  young  men,  the  character  of  their  Lord 
should  be  something  mightier  and  holier  even  than  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  their  faith.  We  have  to  use  it,  not  merely  as  an 
argument  with  which  to  refute  other  people’s  heresies,  but 
as  a  light  with  which  to  guide  our  own  life,  and  a  model 
alter  wliich  to  build  up  our  own  characters.  The  manna 
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that  was  not  eaten  soon  became  corrupt.  It  lay  glistening 
in  the  light  of  the  morning,  fit  for  angels’  food ;  but  if 
a  man  took  it  home  only  to  look  at  it,  or  to  talk  about  it, 
or  to  write  letter's  to  the  Egyptians  to  prove  to  them  that 
they  had  nothing  like  it,  by  the  next  morning  it  bred  worms 
and  stank.  It  was  sent  to  men  that  they  might  turn  it 
into  blood,  and  bone,  and  muscle,  and  sinew,  and  so  become 
strong  for  the  hardships  of  wilderness  life,  and  the  perils  of 
a  pilgrim.  He  that  would  not  use  it  for  the  nourishment 
of  his  strength  soon  found  that  it  helped  to  poison  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  to  slay  the  very  life  it  was  intended  to  sus¬ 
tain.  An  indolent,  unpractical  orthodoxy  breeds  corruption 
and  brings  a  cui'se.  The  truth  about  our  Lord  is  our 
bread  of  life,  whereby  our  piety  is  to  get  health  and  vigour, 
and  grow  “  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.”  The  word  of  truth  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  is  not  put  into  our  hands  chiefly  that  we  may  pierce 
other  people’s  follies,  but  that  we  may  slay  our  own.  Our 
highest  use  of  the  character  of  Jesus  is  to  set  it  always 
before  us,  and  to  ga^e  upon  its  beauty  till  we  “  are  changed 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.” 

The  author  of  “  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ”  has  rendered  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  and  not  the  lea.st 
valuable  passage  from  his  j)owerful  pen  is  that  in  which  he 
tells  so  touchingly  of  the  influence  the  tliought  of  Christ  ha<l 
ill  checking  the  bitterness  and  cooling  the  anger  of  contro¬ 
versy  when  he  was  subject  to  great  provocation.  “  If  I  have 
written  anything  which  seems  unworthy  of  the  cause  of 
H  im  whose  claims  I  seek,  however  feebly,  to  advocate,  then 
all  I  ask  of  you  is  ;  Be  just  ;  lay  the  blame  on  me,  but  be 
Jiitii  to  Jlim  who  cannot  be  answemble  for  the  offences  of 
His  di;;ciplee,  since,  if  they  obeyed  His  jirecepts,  they  never 
could  thus  offend.  And  at  all  events  believe  this  :  that  if 
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the  thought  of  Him  has  not  done  all  it  ought,  it  has  done 
•omething.  I  have  suppressed  many,  as  I  think,  most 
deserved  sarcasms  which  sprang  into  my  mind  in  the  ardour 
of  composition,  and  have  struck  out  many  more  which  had 
flowed  fi-om  my  pen ;  and  I  have  done  both  mainly  from  the 
recollection  of  Him.”* 

This  is  what  the  Church  needs,  and  the  world  too — men 
living  in  the  felt  presence  of  the  Perfect  Character,  and 
striving  to  be  like  Him.  We  talk  of  paradise  regained ; 
there  is  not  much  to  hinder  it  but  man’s  want  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  Christ.  With  all  the  blight  and  shadow  brought 
by  sin,  the  material  elements  of  Eden  are  here  still.  To 
make  earth  a  paradise  would  not  require  grander  mountains 
or  greener  valleys.  Would  it  require  flowers  of  a  richer 
hue,  or  birds  of  a  sweeter  song  1  The  strain  of  the  lark 
would  suffice  for  a  matin-song  even  in  paradise,  and  the  lays 
of  the  nightingale  would  not  lie  discordant  with  the  holiest 
vespers  of  regenerated  mankind.  We  need  not  ask  for  a 
8})ring-tide  of  greater  beauty,  or  a  summer  of  augmented 
fruitfulness  ;  for  a  brighter  sun  by  day  or  a  midnight  sky 
with  more  of  silent  majesty.  There  is  little  on  the  earth 
that  needs  much  amending  except  ourselves.  A  world¬ 
wide  Christ-likeness  is  the  one  great  necessity.  If,  in 
imitation  of  Him,  there  were  tnith  on  every  tongue  and 
kindne.ss  in  every  heart — gentleness  in  eveiy  spirit  and 
oliedience  to  God  in  everj^  will — purity  in  every  life  and 
blamelessness  in  ev’ery  character,  the  bloom  and  blessing  of 
Eden  would  lie  .seen  again  to-morrow.  Be  it  ours  to  do 
what  we  can  to  bring  back  the  lost  glory !  Our  life  may 
be  too  brief  and  our  resources  too  narrow  for  us  to  do  much ; 
but  some  graces  we  may  cultivate,  which,  though  they  do 
not  restore  paradise,  will  relieve  the  desolateness  of  the 
wilderness.  In  whatever  hidden  character  they  may  grow, 
•  “  Defence  of  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  p.  204. 
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their  sweetness  will  not  be  wasted,  for  it  shall  rise  up 
acceptable  as  morning  and  evening  incense  to  Him  to 
whom  they  owe  their  life  and  beauty,  and  in  whose  esteem 
the  lowliest  virtue  is  far  beyond  all  the  pomp  of  kings  and 
all  the  pageantry  of  states. 

As  likeness  to  Christ  is  our  great  duty  on  the  earth,  so  it 
will  be  our  great  glory  in  heaven.  His  saved  ones  shall  be 
like  Him,  for  they  shall  see  Him  as  he  is.  Like  Him  in 
body — as  He  was  after  the  resurrection,  when  He  knew 
no  weariness  and  felt  np  pain;  and  when,  by  His  own 
inherent  power,  he  could  rise  sublimely  to  the  skies,  and 
needed  not,  like  Elijah,  some  chariot  of  fire  wherein  to 
ride  thither.  Like  Him  in  spiidt ;  all  the  graces  which 
made  Him  the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  shall  shine 
in  their  souls  also.  It  is  enough.  Than  the  living  image 
of  Him  heaven  cannot  bestow  a  richer  boon,  our  hearts 
cannot  desire  a  greater  blessing.  “  1  shall  be  satisfied  when 
1  awake  in  thy  likeness.” 
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FROM  DOUBT  TO  FAITH. 


There  are  many  thoughtful  persons,  having  little  leisure 
for  learned  studies,  who  are  beginning  to  suppose  that  the 
foundations  on  which  tlie  faith  of  all  Christendom  has  rested 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  have  at  last  been  found  rotten 
and  untrustworthy.  There  is  an  impression  that  the  great 
scholars  of  Germany,  and  their  representatives  and  disciples 
in  France  and  England,  have,  by  a  profounder  and  more 
fearless  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
than  has  been  known  in  any  previous  age,  discovered  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  historical  fidelity  of  the  four  Gospels  so  nume¬ 
rous  and  so  formidable,  that  it  has  become  the  duty  of  honest 
men  to  re-examine  the  ultimate  grounds  of  their  belief  in 
the  Christian  revelation.  It  is  supposed,  too,  that  the 
weapons  by  which  our  fathers  won  their  controversial  battles 
are  pointless  and  powerless  when  directed  against  the  more 
recent  theories  of  unbelief ;  that  the  writings  of  all  the 
great  apologists  are  mere  lumber  on  our  shelves,  as  unfit 
to  meet  the  massive  and  penetrating  artillery  of  modem 
criticism  as  a  fleet  of  the  old-fiishioned  tubs  which  Nelson 
commanded  at  Trafalgar,  to  fight  a  score  of  iron-plated  War- 
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riors  with  Armstrongs  and  Whitworths  frowning  from  eveij 
port-hole ;  that  the  arguments  of  Lardner  and  Paley  ought 
to  be  laid  up  in  a  theological  museum,  as  specimens  of  the 
clumsy  and  obsolete  arms  of  a  former  generation. 

The  confidence  with  which  assertions  of  this  kind  are 
often  made,  and  the  extensive  learning  which  is  possessed 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  destructive  criticism — 
learning,  however,  which  is  often  altogether  divorced  from 
sound  judgment — have  startled  and  alarmed  many  good 
men. 

Moreover,  there  are  specious  objections  to  certain  histo¬ 
rical  parts  of  the  Bible,  floating  up  and  down  in  our  popular 
literature, — objections  which  are  often  canvassed  in  drawing¬ 
rooms  and  in  workshops,  and  discussed  in  debating  societies, 
which  cannot  be  answered  in  a  moment,  even  by  persons 
who  have  pureued  theological  studies  with  all  their  intelleo- 
tual  strength,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  know  the  truth. 
There  are  also  difficulties,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New,  which,  through  the  loss — the  iiTeparable  loss, 
j»erhaps, — of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  writers,  have  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  And,  even  after  particular 
objections  have  been  met  and  cancelled,  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  from  which  they 
cannot  escape,  because  they  have  no  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  strength  of  the  positive  proofs  which  sustain  the  great 
facts  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  my  purpose,  not  to  meet  in  detail  the  assaults  of 
modem  scepticism,  but  to  show  you  some  of  the  grounds 
of  our  belief. 

I  shall  suppose  that  I  am  addressing  persons  who  are  in 
real  trouble  about  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Scriptures — 
who  are  in  doubt,  not  about  particular  doctrines,  or  the 
authority  of  particidar  books,  but  about  the  fundamental 
facts  on  which  the  whole  Christian  system  rests — who  feel 
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the  force  of  the  difficulties  which  are  urged  in  our  own  times 
by  the  most  influential  of  the  men  who  are  attempting  to 
reconstruct  from  its  foundations  the  religious  faith  of 
Christendom. 

You  may  come  to  me  and  say:  “  Hex-e,  in  the  New 
Testament,  I  fiud  a  wonderful  story  of  miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  in  Judsea  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  I  am  told  that  He  claimed  the 
most  exalted  pei'sonal  dignity  and  supreme  authoi  ity  over 
die  religious  thought  and  action  of  mankind ;  that  He  chose 
certain  men — fishermen  and  peasants  for  the  most  part — to 
be  His  representatives  and  apostles  ;  that  these  men,  like 
their  Master,  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead,  in  support 
of  their  extraordinary  pretensions ;  and  that  they  introduced 
into  the  world  a  new  system  of  religious  doctrine,  enforced 
the  duties  of  common  morality  with  new  and  very  peculiar 
motives,  and  uttered  calm  but  awful  denunciations  against 
all  men  who,  having  heard  their  message,  should  refuse  to 
receive  it  How  can  I  tell  that  these  miracles  were  wrought^ 
and  that  these  doctrines  were  leally  promulgated  by  the 
men  to  whom  they  are  attributed ;  that  the  men  them¬ 
selves  really  existed  1  Eighteen  centuries  stretch  between 
me  and  the  times  to  which  this  marvellous  history  is  said  to 
belong  : — some  of  these  centuries  were  periods  of  violence,  of 
superstition,  of  imposture  ; — how  can  I  tell  but  that  these 
strange  stories  have  gradually  and  silently  risen  up,  in 
countries  remote  fi'om  that  where  Je.sus  is  said  to  have  lived 
and  died,  and  long  after  all  who  knew  anything  about  Him 
had  passed  away  ]  If  now  and  here,  there  were  men  who 
could  stop  the  funeral  procession,  and  I’estore  life  and  motion 
to  the  dead — men  who  could  give  sight  to  the  blind,  make 
the  deaf  he.ar  and  the  lame  walk ;  and  if  these  men  taught 
a  pxire  and  lofty  morality, — if  they  affirmed  that  they  brought 
from  God  promises  to  console  our  troubles,  precepts  to  guide 
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onr  practice,  hopes  to  tranquillize  the  heai-t  in  the  hour  oi 
death — then  I  would  believe.  But  the  apostles  have  become 
dim  shadows,  and  their  miracles  may  be  the  legends  of 
superstition,  the  myths  of  an  uncritical  age.  What  solid 
reason  is  there  for  believing  the  Christian  story  1” 

Tliis  is  our  position  at  starting,  and  this  the  point  to 
■which  I  confine  my  argument.  Theories  have  been  built 
up  with  gi’eat  ingenuity,  fortified  with  massive  learning, 
ganisoned  by  scholars,  resting  for  proof  on  a  complicated 
system  of  philosophical,  philological,  and  historical  argu¬ 
ments — theories  giving  a  different  account  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  from  that  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  maintaining  that  there 
is  no  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  miraculous  events  re¬ 
corded  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures ; — that  our  Gospels 
were  probably  written  by  unknown  authors  long  after  the 
men  whose  names  they  bear  were  dead ; — that  the  New 
Testament  representation  of  Christ  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  dieamy  and  &uatical  hopes  of  the  Jewish  i-ace ; — 
or  that  the  several  Gospels,  while  destitute  of  historical 
trustworthiness,  illustrate  by  their  obvious  controversial 
purpose  the  obscure  stru^les  and  tendencies  of  the  early 
church,  are  theolc^ical  pleadings  in  a  narrative  form,  jier- 
petuating,  and,  perhaps,  exaggerating  uninvestigated  tradi¬ 
tions  which  supiiorted  the  pai-ticular  doctrinal  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  opinions  of  the  respective  writers.  It  is  urged 
■that  the  progress  of  science  has  made  the  occurrence  of 
a  miracle  in  any  age  or  country  incredible ;  or,  that  if  a 
free  and  open  intellect  should  be  ready  to  consider  evidence 
even  of  the  reality  of  a  supernatural  interference  with  the 
common  coui'se  of  nature,  no  such  evidence  as  can  satisfy 
a  scientific  mind  can  be  produced ;  so  that  if  the  friends 
of  Jesus  Christ  did  declare  that  He  could  raise  the  dead 
and  calm  the  storm,  and  that  they  were  able  to  do  the  same, 
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they  were  deceived  by  the  excitement  of  their  religious 
passions,  they  were  enthusiasts  and  incapable  of  the  dis¬ 
crimination  which  alone  could  give  weight  to  their  testi¬ 
mony, — or  else  were  actual  and  intentional  deceivers. 

I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that  there  is  plain  and  incon¬ 
trovertible  argument  for  the  credibility  of  the  miraculous 
portion  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
that  argument.  I  shall  not  try  to  drive  you  from  Doubt  by 
the  terrors  of  the  wrath  to  come ;  or  to  denounce  you  into 
belief  by  calling  you  bad  names  if  you  are  in  honest  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  shall  not  tiy  to  overawe  you  by  the  authority  of 
great  men.  I  shall  appeal  to  your  calm  judgment,  not  to 
your  passions.  I  do  not  wish  to  sweep  you  from  Doubt  to 
Faith  by  a  tide  of  feeling,  or  a  storm  of  rhetoric, — I  want 
you  to  walk  firmly  along  a  hard-beaten  road.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  convince  you  by  arguments  which  do  not  convince 
myself.  If  any  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  seemed  weak, 
I  would  tell  you  so.  It  would  be  to  do  the  foulest  dis¬ 
honour  to  Christ  to  attempt,  b)'  any  of  the  devices  of 
sophistry  to  bring  a  solitary  heart  to  His  feet. 

When  Christ  was  here,  the  Devil  offered  to  give  Him  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  without  the 
agony  of  Gethsemane  and  the  horrors  of  the  Crass;  but 
Christ  refused  to  receive  the  splendid  gift  from  the  hands 
of  the  spirit  of  darkness ;  and  if  now,  human  insincerity  or 
falsehooil  presumptuously  offered  to  aid  His  great  designs. 
His  countenance  would  darken  with  anger  and  His  hand 
would  be  uplifted  to  smite. 

At  the  very  outset  it  seems  necessary  to  remove  an  idea 
which  might  entangle  and  impede  us  throughout  this  in- 
quiiy.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  historical  truth  of 
the  Christian  records  is  of  no  practical  impoi’tance.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a  recent  writer  : — 
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“  Relations  which  may  repose  on  doubtful  grounds  as 
matter  of  history,  and,  as  history,  be  incapable  of  being 
ascertained  or  verified,  may  yet  be  equally  suggestive  of 
true  ideas  with  facts  absolutely  certain.  The  spiiitual 
significance  is  the  same,  of  the  Ti’ansfigiiration,  of  o))ening 
blind  eyes,  of  causing  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to 
speak  plainly,  of  feeding  multitudes  with  bread  in  the 
wilderness,  of  cleansing  leprosy,  whatever  links  may  be 
deficient  in  the  traditional  record  of  particular  events.” — 
“ Essays  and  Reviews”  p.  202. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  question  is,  after  all,  of 
no  consequence  whether  Christ  was  really  born  in  Bethlehem, 
according  to  ancient  prophecy ;  whether  He  was  really 
descended  from  David ;  whether  angels  filled  the  night 
w'ith  exulting  anthems  at  His  birth  ;  whether  He  walked 
through  the  storm  on  the  waves  of  the  Galilean  Sea ; 
whether  He  raised  Lazarus  from  tlie  dead.  The  spiritual 
truths  which  these  events — be  they  facts  or  fables — were 
intended  to  teach,  remain  the  same  But  my  reply  to  this 
is,  that  the  alleged  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  of  such 
an  order,  that  their  spiritual  significance  depends  upon  their 
historic  reality.  I  am  told  that  the  great  God,  who  by  His 
strength  setteth  fast  the  mountaias,  being  girded  with  power, — 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  fainteth  not,  neither 
is  weary, — who  gave  to  the  sun  his  throne  of  fire,  and  to  the 
stars  their  crowns  of  light, — became  man  in  the  jjei’son  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  principally  that  He  ibight  pass  through 
great  sorrows  j  and  that  on  the  ground  of  His  voluntary  and 
patient  endurance  of  bitter  sufferings, — sufferings  which  would 
never  have  afflicted  human  nature  but  for  sin, — He  might 
rest  the  moral  constitution  under  which  mankind  are  jdaced, 
on  a  new  basis  ;  that  because  of  His  own  sufferings  He  can 
sympathise  with  ours, — because  of  His  atoning  death.  He 
can  forgive  our  sins  and  confer  upon  us  eternal  life ;  that 
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when  He  was  here,  He  proved  His  august  and  awful  origin 
by  manifesting  in  many  beneficent  forms  His  supematuml 
power ;  that  after  He  had  died  a  shameful  death,  He  re¬ 
turned  to  life  again  ;  that  He  rose  in  the  sight  of  His 
disciples  into  heaven,  and  that  He  will  come  again,  to  judge 
the  world. 

It  is  not  true  that,  if  these  facts  disappear,  the  “  ideas” 
remain  the  same.  That  God  loves  me  I  sometimes  find  it 
hal’d  to  believe,  when  I  see  so  much  in  myself  to  excite 
my  own  hatred  and  contempt ;  but  if  He  left  heaven, 
assumed  my  nature,  lived  in  this  very  woi’ld  of  trouble, 
from  which,  in  my  sinful  impatience,  I  am  sometimes  in 
haste  to  escape, — was  tempted  to  sin,  though  He  vanquished 
temptation, — hungered,  thirsted, — was  weary, — endured  in¬ 
sult,  mockery,  and  contempt, — for  my  sake  ; — then  my  faith 
in  God’s  love  has  an  immovable  rock  to  rest  upon.  Whether 
Jesus  Christ, — who  lived  in  povei’ty,  who  submitted  so  quietly 
to  injustice  and  to  insult, — was  really  divine,  as  He  claimed 
to  be,  may  sometimes  plunge  me  in  great  perplexity ;  but 
if  His  claiins  are  sustained  by  incontrovertible  mii-acles,  if 
He  called  Lazarus  from  among  the  dead,  and  rose  Himself 
from  Joseph’s  tomb,  I  bow  with  wonder  and  fear,  and  great 
joy,  before  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity  rests  on  the  reality  of  this  history.  It  is 
a  system  of  facts,  not  of  ideas.  It  V)rings  us  into  contact 
with  a  Person,  not  a  philosophy.  It  is  a  mistake,  a  ruinous 
mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  principles  will  remain  un¬ 
touched,  though  the  facts  should  be  proved  unreal.  The 
question  I  have  to  discuss  is  of  the  gravest  practical  irn- 
poitance. 

Tliero  is  a  second  hindrance  to  the  transition  from  Doubt 
to  Faith  which  I  wish  to  i-emove.  Some  men  have  come  to 
think,  that  in  these  days  a  heai’ty  and  secure  belief  in  reli- 
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gious  truth  is  impossible.  A  few  years  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  succes.sful  of 
our  living  scientific  men,  in  which  he  expi'essed  his  suq)rise 
that  any  thoughtful  or  studious  man  could  declare  that  he 
was  not  seeking  a  religious  creed,  but  had  already  found 
one  ;  and  the  controversies  which  have  been  imaging  for  the 
last  century  in  Germany  and  France,  and  which  have 
extended  to  our  own  country,  have  produced  in  the  minds 
of  many  this  same  impression,  that  at  present  there  can  be 
no  i-est  for  human  faith — that  doubi  is  a  necessity, — our 
calamity,  not  our  choice. 

Eut  surely,  if  God  has  so  exerted  His  almighty  power  that 
we  find,  in  the  very  structure  of  the  earth,  indelible  records 
of  its  operation  through  myriads  upon  myriads  of  years, — 
ages  before  the  most  ancient  empires  were  founded,  before 
man  himself  was  made ; — if  He  has  written  on  the  rocks,  for 
our  wonder  and  instruction,  the  story  of  forms  of  life  which 
became  extinct  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yeais  ago ; — if  He 
has  taken  care  that  there  shall  be  invincible  proofs  that  the 
ocean  once  had  its  bed  far  beneath  the  soil  on  which  we 
are  now  raising  our  harvests  and  building  our  cities  ; — if  we 
have  the  traces  still,  of  the  action  of  mighty  volcanic  forces 
in  periods  .so  remote  that  the  imagination  is  confounded  in 
the  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  intervening  ages ; — it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  appearance  of  God  Himself  among  men 
only  1800  years  ago,  the  miracles  He  wrought  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  validity  of  His  claims,  and  to  illustrate  by  material 
tyix;s  the  spiritual  renovation  He  had  come  to  effect  for  the 
human  race,  can  have  passed  away  without  leaving  deep  and 
imperishable  traces  of  the  great  revelation. 

Let  us  start  with  the  conviction,  that  if  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  wonderful  Person  that  the  Christian  Church  affirms  Him 
to  have  Ixjen,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  adequate  proof  of  it 
To  desjjair  of  escaping  from  doubt,  to  suppose  that  we  can- 
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not  arrive  at  any  certainty  on  this  question,  will  destroy 
the  possibility  of  faitL 

I  have  to  notice  a  third  and  most  fatal  hindrance,  by 
which  many  are  prevented  arriving  at  any  settled  religious 
belief.  The  method  of  the  inquiry  is  often  completely  mis¬ 
understood.  In  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  there  is 
a  certain  order  of  investigation  which  must  be  observed,  or 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  progress.  In  the  higher  dejiart- 
ments  of  the  exact  sciences  there  are  paradoxes  which 
greatly  perplex  those  who  have  not  gone  through  the 
elements  :  to  inveid;  the  order  of  these  sciences,  to  begin 
by  studying  those  questions  which  cannot  lie  investigated 
without  much  previous  knowledge,  would  be  likely  to 
betiay  the  student  into  enormous  blunders,  or  to  jdunge 
him  into  hopeless  difficulties.  Now,  it  is  our  complaint  that 
modern  scepticism  commits  precisely  this  mistake ; — it  is  our 
sorrow  that  many  who  are  sorely  troubled  by  their  doubts, 
ai'e  unable  to  see  that  they,  too,  are  conducting  their  in¬ 
quiries  on  a  plan  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ca.se,  can 
hiinlly  lead  to  any  happy  issue.  We  bring  proof  that  the  four 
Gos[)ols  are  trustworthy  nari’atives  ;  and  the  reply  is,  that 
there  are  serious  errors  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  We  say 
that  there  is  adequate  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  firet  pages  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  are  contnadicted  by  modem  science.  Now  I  ask 
for  a  fair  examination,  first,  of  the  proof  we  can  bring  of  the 
reality  of  the  ChrLstian  history.  We  believe  it  to  be  at 
least  iis  conclusive  as  the  demonstration  of  any  geological 
theory.  These  other  questions  should  be  postponed  ;  they 
will  come  naturally  enough  afterwards. 

If  we  had  been  born  in  Egypt  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  ago,  and  Moses  had  come  to  us  with  his 
account  of  the  Creation  as  jjart  of  the  Divine  message  ho 
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was  commissioned  to  deliver,  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
legitimate  to  ask  him,  if  modem  geology  had  existed  then, 
to  explain  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  his  story  and 
that  wliich  is  written  in  the  outlines  of  mountain  ranges,  the 
courses  of  rivers,  the  composition  of  rocks,  the  structure  of 
fossils.  But  it  is  not  Moses  who  speaks  to  you  and  me — it  is 
Christ  and  His  apostles :  they  come  to  us  saying  they  have 
a  revelation  from  heaven :  our  first  duty  is  to  examine  tlieir 
credentials. 

Christian  faith  consists  in  a  thankful  recognition  of  the 
Lord  J esus  Christ  as  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  wor  ld 
— in  a  devout  tmst  in  Him  for  the  pardou  of  past  sin, 
for  strength  to  live  a  good  life  in  time  to  come,  and  for 
entrance  into  the  Divine  glory  at  last  It  is  this  at  which  I 
am  anxious  that  we  should  all  arrive.  For  a  time  much  else 
may  remain  uncertain.  Let  a  dark  and  desolate  sea  of  doubt 
continue  for  a  time  to  toss  its  restless  weaves  over  the  Books 
of  Moses,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  tragic  history  of  the 
Jewish  race,  the  sjilendour  and  the  gloom,  the  fierce  denun¬ 
ciations,  the  touching  laments,  the  rapturous  and  triumphant 
hopes  of  Isaiah  and  all  the  prophets ;  let  the  four  Gospels 
themselves  continue  partially  submerged  ;  never  mind  though 
the  Ev'angelists  seem,  on  some  points,  inharmonious  with 
each  other,  though  their  memoiy  seem  .sometimes  treach¬ 
erous  and  their  arrangement  of  the  Gospel  histoiy  full  of 
perplexity ; — the  battle  is  viitually  won  if  you  come  to 
believe  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  and  that  it  is  your  firat  and  highest  duty  to  bow  before 
Him  with  penitence  for  your  sin  and  trust  in  His  mercy. 
And  I  can  promise  you,  on  the  strength  of  the  experience 
of  one  who,  like  yourselves,  once  saw  his  early  faith  covered 
with  a  boundless  sea  of  darkness,  that  if  you  once  reach  a 
firm  belief  in  this  fundamental  fact,  the  watera  shall  some 
day  begin  to  ebb, — shall  drain  down  to  the  depths  whence 
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they  came ;  and,  as  the  flood  retires,  that  solitary  truth, 
— the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  person  of  Christ, — 
shall  gradually  be  sui’rounded  by  province  after  province  of 
Divine  revelation,  beautiful  with  fresh  verdure  and  pleasant 
streams,  and  rich  with  yellow  harvests;  and,  hidden  deep 
beneath  the  soil,  there  shall  be  a  secret  treasure  of  wisdom 
and  of  joy  :  the  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,  and  the 
exchange  of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold. 

One  more  preliminary  observation,  and  we  proceed  to  the 
main  argument.  In  this  discussion  I  shall  avail  myself,  with 
perfect  freedom,  of  the  materials  accumulated  by  many  great 
scholars :  in  such  inquiries  it  is  simply  impossible  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  aid  of  others.  I  offer  to  guide  you  by  a  way 
my  own  feet  have  trodden.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  pass  we  are  about  to  climb  together,  or  to  have 
made,  myself,  the  path  along  which  we  shall  walk. 

I  undertake,  then,  to  show  that  this  story  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Christiiin  miracles  is  not  a  mere  cluster  of  myths  that 
rose  up  in  the  firet  half  of  the  second  century,  nobody  can  tell 
how  or  where ;  that  it  is  not  the  mere  embodiment  of  wild 
Jewish  exj)ectations  ;  or  a  mass  of  untru.st worthy  traditions, 
handled  variously  by  the  four  Evangelists  according  to  the 
various  interests  of  conflicting  {)arties  in  the  early  Church ; 
but  a  j)iece  of  solid  history,  which  will  bear  all  the  weight  of 
confidence  we  wish  to  rest  upon  it. 

I. 

Nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  lie  between  us  and  the 
men  who  fiist  told  the  Christian  story.  The  jotirney  across 
seventeen  of  these  eighteen  centuries  need  take  us  but  a  very 
little  time  :  it  is,  indeed,  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than 
a  dozen  woixls  in  proof  of  the  proposition,  that  we  Lave  the 
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same  facts,  in  the  same  books,  as  were  read  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  by  Irenmus,  Bishop  of  Lyons ;  Clement,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria ;  Tertullian,  Bishop  of  Carthage.  During  the 
seventeen  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  their  days, 
no  scholar,  having  any  claim  to  be  heal'd,  would  be  bold 
enough  even  to  insinuate  that  the  Christian  records  have 
undergone  any  change.  To  niake  all  sure,  however,  to  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  these  inquiries,  let  me  say  that  one 
great  and  irresistible  line  of  eiddence  in  proof  of  this,  is 
su{)plied  by  the  dhdsions  and  controversies  of  the  Church. 
Let  me  explain  my  meaning. 

For  the  last  three  hundred  years  there  has  been  the  bit¬ 
terest  hostility  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  all  the 
Reformed  Churches.  That  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
England,  America,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  accept  the  same 
Gosi)els  as  the  Romish  Church,  from  which,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  they  broke  away,  would  be  sufficient  proof, 
had  we  no  other,  that  the  Gospels  must  be  older  than  the 
date  of  that  separation.  If  any  books  written  since  then, 
had  been  received,  as  of  apostolic  authoi-ship,  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  Protestant  Churches  would  not  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  receive  them :  if  the  Protestant  Churches  had 
received  them,  Rome  would  have  pronounced  on  them  her 
sternest  anathemas. 

Now,  this  is  a  veiy  simple  illustration  of  one  of  the  many 
arguments  which  prove  that  the  New  Testament  has  not 
la-eu  corrupted,  in  its  passage  from  very  early  times  to  our 
own. 

Eight  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  great  schism  between 
the  Eastern  Churches,  principally  represented,  at  that  time, 
by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinoj)le,  Alexandria,  and  Jeru- 
Siilem,  and  the  Western  Churches,  represented  by  the  Bishop 
ol  Rome. 
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In  the  year  1051, — twelve  years  before  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  conquered  England, — the  legates  of  the  Pope  publicly 
excommunicated  the  Patiiarch  of  Constantinople  and  all 
that  adhered  to  him.  Shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  the 
haughty  priests  laid  on  the  altar  of  Saint  Sophia,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Constantinople  itself,  an  anathema,  enumerating  the 
heresies  of  the  Greeks,  and  devoting  them  to  eternal  per¬ 
dition.  The  Greek  Patriarch  answered  the  Pope  with  curses 
as  loud  and  deep  as  his  own. 

This,  I  say,  was  in  1054  ;  but  two  hundred  years  before, — 
in  867 — the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Pope  and  the 
Patriarch  had  excommunicated  each  other,  and  fiercely 
denounced  each  other’s  heresies.  In  the  eiglith  centuiy,  the 
two  Chui'ches  had  bitter  conflicts  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  seventh  and  sixth, 
concerning  the  nature  of  Christ ;  in  the  fifth  century.  Pope 
Felix  deposed  and  excommunicated  the  Patriarch  Acacius, 
and  for  thirty  years  their  churches  had  no  communion  with 
each  other.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century — that  is, 
in  347 — the  hostility  between  the  two  Chui'ches,  on  the 
controversies  which  followed  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  was 
so  intense,  that  the  Emperor,  having  called  another 
council  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  theologians,  the 
Western  bishoi*  were  left  alone  at  the  appointed  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  Eastern  bishops  assembled  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town.  And  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  between  347  and  1054,  in  addition  to  contro¬ 
versies  between  these  Churches,  about  doctrines,  about 
ecclesiastical  customs,  about  fasting,  about  the  marriage  of 
priests,  there  were  incessant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  assume  authority  over  the  Greek  Patri¬ 
arch  ;  and  the  Patriarch  was  incessantly  watching  and 
scheming  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  rival.  And 
yet  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
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deliver  to  us  the  same  four  histories  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  richest  treasures  of  the  monasteries  of  the  East, 
and  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  West,  are  manuscript  copies 
of  the  same  sacred  books. 

These  facts  alone  make  it  certain  that,  since  347  at  any 
rate,  the  history  of  Christ  has  been  untampered  with, 
either  by  ignorant  superstition  or  by  learned  fraud.  Had 
either  the  East  or  the  West  endeavoured  to  add  to  the 
Gospels  a  solitary  discourse  as  having  been  delivered  by 
Christ,  or  a  solitary  miracle  as  having  been  wrought  by 
Him,  however  successful  the  attempt  might  have  been  in 
one  communion,  the  hostile  Church  could  never  have  been 
induced  to  sanction  the  crime.  When  Pope  and  Patriarch 
were  thimdering  mutual  excommunications,  the  attempt  on 
either  side  to  tamper  with  the  Scriptures  would  have  given 
the  other  a  great  victory. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  separated  by  eighteen  hundred 
years  from  the  time  at  which  these  books  are  said  to  have 
been  written,  we  are  already  virtually  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  argument  is 
strengthened  and  sustained  by  a  long  and  splendid  line  of 
theologians,  commentators,  and  preachers,  who  during  the 
whole  period  had  been  writing  on  these  veiy  books,  and 
whose  writings  afford  iirefi-agable  evidence  that  they  had  the 
same  books  as  ourselves.  This  argument  alone,  I  say,  places  , 
us  as  early  as  the  year  347.  Since  then,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  have  been  too  constantly  at  war  to  have 
entered  into  any  conspiracy,  intentionally  or  carelessly,  to 
accept  and  authorize,  as  of  apostolic  origin,  any  books  which 
were  not  acknowledged  then. 


I  might  urge  a  similar  argument,  founded  on  the  con> 
troversies  with  heretics,  in  order  to  show  that,  during  the 
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previous  hundred  years,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  equally  free  from  all  corruption  ;  but  it  may  give  a 
little  variety  to  the  discussion  if,  at  this  point,  I  change  the 
mode  of  proof.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  Well,  in  the  middle  and  early  part  of  the 
third,  an  illustrious  scholar  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  His 
works,  may  be  seen,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  four  huge  folios, 
in  most  gi«at  libraries.  Origen  was  born  in  Egypt  about 
the  year  185.  When  he  was  seventeen,  his  father  suffered 
maityrdom.  The  fiiture  theologiau,  the  eldest  of  seven 
children,  wrote  him  a  letter  while  in  prison,  exhorting  him 
not  to  deny  the  faith,  and  saying  to  him  (these  are  the  only 
words  of  the  letter  which  have  been  preserved,  but  they 
are  words  which  tell  the  noble  temper  of  the  lad) :  “Take 
heed,  fiither,  that  you  do  not  change  your  mind,  for  our 
sake."  The  heroic  boy  became  a  learned  man,  teacher  of 
the  famous  Christian  school  of  Alexandria,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  authors  of  his  time.  Now,  he  speaks  of  the  four 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  whole  Church  which  is  under  heaven.  He 
mentions  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  work  of  Luke.  He 
speaks  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  a  general  manner,  every 
one  of  which,  says  Dr.  Tregelles,  he  cites  in  his  writings ; 
and  he  refers  to  the  discussions  about  two  or  three  of  the 
other  smaller  epistles  which  at  that  time  were  held  to  be 
doubtful  by  some.  But  this  is  not  all  The  same  eminent, 
laborious,  and  conscientious  scholar,  declares  that, 

“We  can,  in  his  extant  Greek  writings  alone — I  speak 
this  from  actual  knowledge  and  examination — find  cited 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  New  Testament ;  so  that  had 
such  a  thing  been  permitted  as  that  the  Gospels  and  some 
of  the  other  books  should  have  been  lost,  we  might  restore 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  by  means  of  Origen.’* 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  in  proof  that  our  Gospels 
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are  the  same  as  his.  Oiigen,  who  wsually  lived  at  Alex- 
andiia,  visited  Rome,  Athens,  and  Caesarea,  and,  at  last,  was 
buried  at  Tyre ;  so  that  his  testimony  to  the  universal  re¬ 
ception  of  the  four  Gospels  in  his  day,  is  the  voice  of  many 
countries  and  many  Churches ;  and  his  quotations  prove, 
beyond  dLspute,  that  they  were  the  same  as  ours. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  may  add  that  there  are  none  who 
would  venture  to  impugn  the  force  of  the  argument.  That 
in  the  time  of  Oiigen — that  is,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century — the  Christian  Church  univcrsjxlly  received 
the  very  Gospels  we  have,  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  never 
alleged  that  since  that  time  any  popular  legends  have 
been  incoqiorated  without  our  knowledge  into  the  sacred 
history,  or  that  any  excited  imagination  has  txdded  to  the 
marvels  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Christ  and  the  twelve 
apostles.  And,  indeed,  it  will  be  conceded  that,  at  a  still 
earlier  date  than  this,  our  Gospels  in  their  present  form  were 
accejited  by  the  Churches. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  (a.  d.  177)  Ire- 
nseus,  who  was  probably  born  in  Asia  Minor,  became  Bishop 
of  Lyons.  He  was  a  man  who,  accoi’ding  to  the  testimony 
of  Tertullian,  “  was  a  diligent  inquirer  of  all  sorts  of 
opinions,” — studied,  that  is,  the  writings  of  heathen  philoso 
phere  and  heretics  as  well  as  of  orthodox  Christians ;  and 
he  was  a  great  controversial  writer. 

Now,  Irenseus  says,  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  anti  I 
give  the  quotation  at  length,  for  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  some  suppose  our  solid  proof  ends  : — 

“  Matthew  indeed  produced  his  Gospel  written  among 
the  Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect,  whilst  Peter  and  Paul 
proclaimed  the  Gosjiel,  and  founded  the  Church  at  Rome. 
After  the  departure  of  these,  Mark,  the  disciple  and  in- 
‘  terpreter  of  Peter,  also  transmitted  to  us  in  writing  what 
had  been  preached  by  Peter ;  and  Luke,  the  companion 
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of  Paul,  committed  to  writing  the  Gospel  preached  by 
him  (that  is,  Paul) ;  afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord — the  same  that  lay  upon  his  bosom — also  published  the 
Gospel  whilst  he  was  yet  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.” — Irenceus, 
quoted  by  Eugebius,  in  “  Ecc.  History,"  Book  V.  cap.  viii 
And  I  could  give  you  many  other  extracts  to  the  same 
effect. 

These  very  four  Books — Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
— were  therefore  in  the  hands  of  Irenseus,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  year  177.  The  works  of  Clement 
who  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Tertullian,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century,  are  as  unequivocal  in  their  testimony  to  the  same 
fact. 

We  have  now  travelled  together  seventeen  hundred  years 
back — the  path  has  been  firm  all  the  way,  and  there  has 
been  no  hard  climbing. 

Let  me  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  repeat  that  up  to  this 
point  there  is  practically  no  conti-oversy  to  be  maintained 
with  men  of  any  scholarship,  and  I  have  given  just  an 
illustration  of  the  proof  by  which  we  know  that  these 
ancient  books  have  come  down  to  us  uncorimpted,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  these  inquiiies. 

In  the  year  177,  then,  Irenseus  became  Bishop  of  Lyons. 
At  that  time,  as  we  know  from  Irenseus  himself,  from  Clement 
and  from  Tertullian,  who  were  only  a  little  later,  that  our  Gos¬ 
pels  in  their  present  form,  were  received  by  the  churches  of 
Gaul,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Northern  Africa ;  and  even  the 
most  formidable  school  of  modern  sceptics  will  admit  the  fact. 
Only  about  seventy-seven  years  have  passed  since  John, 
the  last  of  the  apostles,  died ;  can  we  find  a  path  as  firm 
and  plain  over  these  eighty  years  as  that  by  which  we 
have  crossed  the  previous  seventeen  hundred  years  1  or  is  the 
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path  now  lost  1  do  we  get  now  into  the  region  of  mists  t 
yiy  answer  is,  that  there  is  a  path  still  plain  enough  and 
firm  enough :  and  that  the  only  mists  are  those  which  have 
drifted  across  from  the  German  Ocean,  and  which  will 
scatter  and  vanish  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  by  a  little 
sunlight  We  have  eighty  years  before  us,  and  there  is 
more  than  one  path  by  which  we  can  cross  them. 


II. 

In  the  first  place,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  before 
Irenseus  became  Bishop  of  Lyons,  Justin  Martyr  had  dared 
to  die  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Justin  was  born  in  Sichem, 
a  city  of  Samaria,  about  the  year  103.  He  became  a  student 
of  philosophy  j  was  first  a  Stoic,  then  a  Peripatetic,  then 
a  follower  of  Pythagoras,  and  then  of  Plato.  It  was  his 
custom  to  wander  by  the  sea,  in  order  to  meditate  on  the  great 
questions  to  which  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  had 
given  various  solutions.  And  one  day — he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age  at  the  time — he  was  foimd  there  by  an  aged 
and  venerable  man,  who  explained  to  him  the  miraculous 
evidence  of  the  Christian  faith — showed  him  how  it  fulfilled 
ancient  prophecies — and  exhorted  him  to  study  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  to  implore  God’s  guidance  and  blessing.  Justin, 
— who,  before  this,  had  been  greatly  touched  by  witnessing 
the  heroic  constancy  with  which  the  Christiana  endured 
martyrdom, — followed  the  old  man’s  advice,  and  finally 
became  a  Christian.  Even  after  his  conversion,  however, 
he  wore  his  philosopher’s  robe,  and  his  writings  afford 
evidence  of  his  philosophical  studies.  Several  of  his  works 
remain.  In  one  of  them  he  describes  how,  in  his  times,  the 
Christians  worshipped.  He  tells  us  they  met  on  the  day 
called  Sunday,  and  that,  in  addition  to  other  observances, 
they  read  certain  religious  books  in  their  assemblies — books 
which  he  describes  in  another  place  as  “the  Memorials^ 
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which  were  dravon  up  by  tli/e  apostles  and  their  com¬ 
panions” 

Now,  it  is  alleged — and  this  is  the  very  heart  of  the  present 
sceptical  controversy  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament — 
that  these  “  Memorials”  which  were  read  in  the  Christian 
assemblies  in  the  time  of  Justin,  were  not  the  same 
Memorials  of  Christ’s  life  that  we  have  now ;  not  the 
same,  therefore,  as  were  read  in  all  Christian  churches 
only  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Irenseus ; 
not  the  same  as  those  which  Clement  had  at  Alexandria, 
or  which  Tertullian  had  at  Carthage.  Here,  it  is  maintained, 
there  is  a  break  in  the  line  of  evidence  :  our  modern 
Gospels  can  be  canned  back  as  far  as  Irenseus,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  year  177,  but  not  as  far  as  Justin, 
who  wrote  his  first  Apology  in  140,  or  a  very  little  earlier, 
and  others  of  his  works  .ten  or  fifteen  years  afterwards. 
According  to  this  theory,  one  set  of  Gospels  which  had  been 
publicly  read  in  the  Christian  congregations  disa])peared ; 
and  another  set,  with  marvels  which  the  first  did  not 
contain,  and  professing  to  have  been  written  by  Matthew 
and  John,  the  apostles  of  Christ,  by  Mark  and  Luke,  the 
friends  of  the  apostles — all  four  of  whom  had  long  been 
dead — took  their  place ; — took  their  place  not  here  and 
there  merely,  but  throughout  the  Christian  world,  without 
any  protest,  or  the  tradition  of  any  protest,  having  come 
down  to  us ;  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  central  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority,  like  that  which  Rome  subsequently  possessed, 
to  authorize  the  change  ;  when  heretics  were  already  rising 
up  and  exciting  controversy  ;  and  when,  finally,  year  after 
year,  bishops  were  suffering  martyrdom  rather  than  deny 
their  faith  in  Christ.  The  thing  is  incredible. 

But  we  have  evidence  that  the  histories  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  which  Justin  had,  contained  the  same  facts 
as  our  own  Gospels.  It  so  happens  that,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  books  he  wrote — and  this  causes  most  of  the  diffi- 
cidty  —  he  did  not  quote  the  four  Evangelists  by  name, 
though  he  refers,  as  I  have  reminded  you,  to  the 
Memorials  drawn  up  by  the  apostles  and  their  com¬ 
panions  —  an  exact  description  of  our  Gosj>els.  But 
though  it  was  his  custom  not  to  name  the  authors  of 
the  Gospels,  he  incessantly  quotes  their  language.  That 
he  does  not  quote  the  Evangelists  by  name  proves  only  that 
he  followed  the  general  custom  of  those  days.  It  would 
be  very  remarkable  if  a  modern  theologian,  writing  on  the 
history  of  Christ,  were  not  to  do  it ;  but  the  omission  was 
common  with  the  early  Christian  writers ;  for  instance, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  investigated  the  relations  between 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (the  Synoptical  Gospels,  as  they 
are  called),  and  John,  and  makes  constant  and  extensive 
use  of  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and  yet  in  his  “  Exhoi-ta- 
tions  to  the  Gentiles,”  while  he  quotes  every  Gospel,  and 
all,  except  St.  Mark,  repeatedly,  he  only  mentions  St.  J ohn 
by  name,  and  that  but  once  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  many 
other  writers  of  that  century.  But  now  for  two  or  three 
of  Justin’s  quotations  : — 

“  At  the  same  time  an  angel  was  sent  to  the  same 
vb-gin,  saying,  ‘  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son, 
and  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and 
thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus  ;  for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins ;  ’  as  they  have  taught  who  have 
written  the  history  of  all  things  concerning  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.’” — Apologia  I.  p.  75. 

“  For  the  apostles,  in  those  Memorials  which  are  written 
by  them,  which  are  called  Gospels,  thus  delivered  it,  ‘  that 
Jesus  taking  bread,  blessing  it,  commanded  them  to  say, 
Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  j  this  is  my  body ;  and 
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taking  the  cup  in  like  manner  and  giving  thanks,  to  say, 
This  is  my  blood.’  ” — Apologia  I.  p.  98. 

“  For  in  the  Memoirs  which  I  .say  were  composed  by 
the  apostles,  and  those  who  became  their  folio wei-s,  it  is 
wiitten,  that  ‘  His  sweat  fell  like  drops  of  blood,  while  He 
prayed  and  said.  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pa.ss  from 
me.’” — Apologia  I.  p.  331. 

“In  giving  up  the  ghost  on  the  cross.  He  said,  ‘Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,’  as  also  I  learned 
from  the  Memoirs.” — Apologia  I.  p.  333. 

Again,  the  facts  concerning  Christ,  given  by  Justin,  are 
the  same,  with  an  exception  here  and  there,  as  those  given  in 
our  Gospels.  It  was  very  natural  that,  living  as  he  did  in 
an  age  when  there  were  still  living,  scattered  among  the 
churches,  many  ChrLstians  who  had  known  the  apostles,  heard 
them  preach,  met  them  in  private,  and  listened  to  their  con¬ 
versations  about  Jesus — it  was  very  natural  that  Justin 
should  sometimes  refer  to  facts  which  are  not  in  our  Gospels, 
but  which  had  come  to  him  by  oral  tradition,  aiid,  j)erhaps, 
had  been  somewhat  changed  in  the  process  of  transmission  : 
but  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  few,  aud  very  unim¬ 
portant.  The  identity  between  the  Memoruds  of  which 
Justin  speaks,  and  our  own  four  Evangelists,  you  will 
perceive  at  once,  by  the  following  summary  of  what  Justin 
relates  about  Christ :  — 

“  He  tells  us,  that  Christ  was  descended  from  Abraham, 
through  Jacol>,  Juda,  Phares,  Jo.sse,  aud  David — that  the 
angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  announce  His  birth  to  tlie 
Virgin  Mary — that  this  was  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (chap.  vii.  14) —  that  Joseph  was  forbidden  in  a 
vision  to  put  away  his  espoused  wife,  when  he  was  so 
minded — that  our  Saviour’s  birth  at  Bethlehem  had  been 
foretold  by  Micah — that  His  parents  went  thither  from 
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weaves  the  words  which  we  find  at  present  separately 
given  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke ;  he 
condenses,  combines,  and  transposes  the  language  of  our 
Lord  as  they  have  recorded  it ;  he  makes  use  of  phrases 
characteristic  of  diffei-ent  Gospels;  yet,  with  veiy  few 
exceptions,  he  preserves,  through  all  these  changes,  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  phraseologj', 
without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  element.” — iresicotl 
on  tJie  Canon  of  tJie  Neio  Testament,  p.  122. 

This,  surely,  is  proof  enough  that  Justin’s  Memorials  and 
our  Gospels  are  the  same ;  and  when  you  remember  that 
Justin’s  first  Apology  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  as  early, 
at  any  rate,  as  140,  and  that  he  declares  that  the  Christians 
of  his  day  read  the  Memorials  of  the  apostles  and  their 
disciples  in  their  regular  worship,  this  argument  shows  that 
i^ery  early  in  the  second  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death 
jf  John  the  Apostle,  these  Memorials  must  have  found 
icceptance.  Is  it  pos.sible  they  could  have  been  received  so 
generally,  so  early,  if  they  had  not  been  written  by  the  men 
to  whom  the  authorahip  is  a-scribedl 

But  let  us  return  to  Iremeus.  That  his  Gosjiels  were 
the  same  a.s  oura — ascribed  to  Chri.st  the  sjune  discourees 
and  the  same  miiacles — will,  I  repeat,  hardly  be  denied 
by  any ;  the  point  I  am  now  attempting  to  demonstrate 
being,  that  the  Gespels  which  Irenaeus  had,  were  the 
same  that  the  Christian  Church  had  from  the  beginning ; 
that  he  did  not  use,  as  apostolic  writings,  later  documents, 
written  by  unknown  persons,  within  the  previous  thirty 
years. 

Now,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  support 
of  this  position,  there  is  another  argument  which  seems  to 
me  irresistible. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  rolycarji,  the 
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aged  and  saintly  Bishop  of  Smyina,  suffered  martyrdom, 
lie  was  ninety  years  of  age  when  he  was  put  to  death  ivs  a 
Christian.  When  the  officers  came  to  arre.st  him,  he  calmly 
ordered  whatever  they  should  choose  to  eat  and  to  drink  to  be 
placed  before  them,  requesting  only  that  they  would  allow 
him  one  hour  of  quiet  prayer.  In  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
he  continued  in  communion  with  God  for  two  hours,  and  the 
heathen  men  who  had  come  to  bike  him  were,  themselves, 
touched  by  his  devotion.  When  called  upon  by  the  Pro-consul 
to  cume  Christ,  the  aged  saint  answered,  “  Eighty  and  six 
years  have  I  served  Him,  and  He  has  done  me  nothing  but 
good;  and  how  could  I  curse  Him,  my  Lord  and  Saviour  1” 
When  he  was  taken  to  be  burned,  and  they  were  about  to 
fasten  him  with  nails  to  the  stake,  he  said,  “  Leave  me  thus. 
He  who  has  strengthened  me  to  encounter  the  flames,  will 
enable  me  to  stand  firm  to  the  stake.”  Before  the  fire  was 
lighted  he  prayed,  “  O  Lord,  Almighty  God,  Father  of  Thy 
beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received 
knowledge  of  Thyself ;  God  of  the  angels  and  of  the  whole 
creation,  of  the  human  race  and  of  the  saints  that  live  in 
Thy  presence;  I  praise  Thee  that  Thou  hast  judged  me 
worthy,  this  day  and  this  hour,  to  take  part  among  tho 
number  of  Thy  witnesses  in  the  cup  of  Thy  Christ.” 

This  heroic  constancy  was  far  more  wonderful  and  Divine 
than  the  arching  of  the  flames  about  his  body,  and  other 
marvels  which  are  said  to  have  happened  and  may  have 
happened,  at  his  martyrdom. 

But  what  has  Polycarp  .to  do  with  the  Gospels  of  Ire- 
naeus  1  I  will  tell  you.  Irenaeus,  in  his  book  Against  all 
Heresies,  says : 

“  And  Polycarp,  a  man  who  had  not  only  been  insti'ucted 
hy  the  apostles,  and  had familiar  intereourse  with  many  th<tt 
had  seen  Christ,  hut  had  also  been  appointed  bishop  by  the 
ajmtles,  in  Asia,  in  the  Church  of  Smyrna ;  whom  we  also 
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have  seen  in  ov/r  youth,  for  he  lived  a  long  time,  and  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  when,  after  a  glorious  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  martyi-dom,  he  departed  this  life.” — Ireneeus, 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  “  Ecc.  History"  Book  IV.,  ca[).  xiv. 
And  again,  in  a  letter  of  Irenseus  to  Floriuus,  a  heretic, 
he  says : 

“  I  saw  thee  when  I  was  yet  a  boy  in  the  Lower  Asia 
with  Polyearp,  moving  in  gieat  splendour  at  Court,  and 
endeavouring  by  all  means  to  gain  his  esteem.  For  I 
remember  the  events  of  those  times  much  better  than 
thoee  of  recent  occurrence.  For  the  studies  of  our  youth, 
growing  with  our  minds,  unite  with  them  so  firmly, 
that  I  can  tell  the  veiy  place  where  the  blessed  Poly 
carp  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  discourse,  and  also  his 
goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  and  the  character  of  his  life, 
and  his  personal  appearance,  and  his  conversations  with 
the  people,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  voilhJohn,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of,  and  with  others  that  had  seen 
the  Lord.  How,  also,  he  used  to  relate  their  discourses,  and 
what  things  he  had  heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord ; 
also  concerning  His  miracles,  His  doctrine;  all  these, 
in  consistency  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  told  by 
Polycarp,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witne.'^ses 
of  the  dt)ctrine  of  salvation.”  —  Ireneeus,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.,”  Book  Y.,  cap.  xx. 

Polycarp  was  the  friend  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  Irenaens 
had  known  Polycaip  ;  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
Irenaens  received  a  Life  of  Christ  as  having  been  written  by 
John,  which  was  not  written  till  forty  yeai-s  after  John’s  death. 

The  friendship  between  the  martyr  Polycai-p  and  the 
Apostle  John  is  assurance  enough  that,  since  Irenaens 
accepted  the  fourth  Gospel  as  having  been  written  by  that 
ajwstle,  it  could  not  have  been  written,  as  alleged,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century. 
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Or,  to  assififn  to  these  facts  their  lowest  possible  value, 
this  friendship  absolutely  demonstrates  that  Irenseus  would 
never  have  acknowledged  the  present  Gosjwl  of  St.  John, 
with  all  its  remarkable  miracles,  as  authentic  and  genuine, 
if  St.  John  himself  had  not  told  a  miraculous  story.  The 
last  extract,  indeed,  demonstrates  that  John  spoke  to  Poly¬ 
carp  of  the  miracles  of  Christ. 

III. 

Passing  from  the  four  Gospels  to  the  general  Gospel 
history,  I  have  another  line  of  proof,  that  from  the  very 
first  that  history  was  what  we  have  now, — that  the  miracu¬ 
lous  element  was  not  added  in  the  second  century,  but 
belongs  to  the  first ;  and  this  will  close  the  historical  argu¬ 
ment,  of  which,  I  fear,  you  must  all  be  well  nigh  weaiy. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  century,  there  was  a  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Clement  by  name,  who  wrote  a  cele¬ 
brated  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Corinth.  Of  this  epistle, 
Irenseius,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  so  often,  gives  a  particular 
description ;  and  the  epistle  has  come  down  to  us.  This 
Clement  is  the  same  person,  perhaps,  that  Paul  mentions 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  The  genuineness  of 
what  is  called  Clement’s  fii’st  epistle  cannot  be  con¬ 
tested.  So  highly  did  the  ancient  Churches  esteem  it,  that 
for  a  time  some  of  them  were  accustomed  to  read  it  in  their 
public  assemblies ;  and  at  Corinth  itself,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Church  continued  to  read  it  during  public  worship 
as  late  as  the  year  170.  It  was  written  about  the  year  96, 
soon  after  the  persecution  which  the  Christians  sustiiiued 
under  Doinitian.  It  appears  that  the  Christians  at  Corinth, 
retaining  their  old  tendency  to  turbulence  and  schism,  the 
spirit  which  led  tliem,  in  Paul’s  time,  to  divide  into  jjarties, 
and  to  s.ay  “  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Clirist,” 
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had  been  quarrelling  with  great  violence  about  some  of  their 
ministers  ;  and  there  had  been  an  effort  made  to  disjdace 
them.  Moreover,  the  old  heresy  about  the  resurrection 
which  Paul  had  condemned  in  his  First  Epistle,  was  not 
altogether  driven  out  of  the  Corintliiau  Church,  and  needed 
to  be  condemned  again.  The  Corinthians  determined  to  seek 
advice  from  their  biethren  in  Rome,  and  Clement,  as  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  Roman  Church,  wrote,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  Church — not  as  an  infallible  pontiff  on  his  own 
authority — the  letter  which  is  still  in  our  hands.  Now,  in 
the  course  of  this  letter  he  naturally  remembers  that  this 
same  Church  at  Corinth  had  been  rebuked  before,  for  the 
same  sin  ;  and  he  says  ; 

“  Take  in  your  hands  the  Epistle  of  tlie  blessed  Apostle 
Paul.  What  did  he  wiite  to  you  at  first  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Grospel  1  Of  a  truth  it  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
(nr*  dXij^eiar  Tri'ev/jaTiKar)  he  sent  you  his  letter  concerning 
himself  and  Cephas  and  Apollos,  because  at  that  time  you 
were  forming  parties  (npouKXiatit).  But  these  rendered 
you  not  so  culpable  as  you  are  now  ;  for  your  partiality 
had  for  its  object  celebrated  apostles  (Paul  and  Cephas), 
and  a  man  approved  by  them  (Apollos).  But  now,  on 
the  contrary,  consider  who  are  these  that  per^•ert  you, 
and  who  have  lessened  the  high  reputation  of  your 
fraternal  love.  It  is  shameful,  beloved,  and  very  shame¬ 
ful  and  unworthy  of  your  life  in  Christ,  to  hear  that  the 
firmly  established  and  ancient  Church  of  the  Corinthians, 
by  means  of  one  or  two  pei-sons,  is  in  a  state  of  revolt 
against  its  presbytera.  And  this  rumour  has  extended 
not  only  to  us,  but  to  those  who  are  no  friends  of  ours 
(irtpoKXivfis);  so  that  through  your  infatuation  blasphemies 
are  cast  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  danger  is  created  for 
your  Church.” — Ep  of  Clement  of  Rome,  cap.  xlviL 
This  is  an  unanswerable  proof  that  about  the  year  96, 
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only  forty  years  after  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  that  epistle  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  and  known  by  them  to 
be  St.  Paul’s.  Even  had  this  epistle  been  full  of  praise,  had 
it  confeiTed  on  the  Church  great  honour,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  could  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  St.  Paul’s,  if 
it  had  not  been  really  his,  only  forty  years  after  the  events 
to  which  it  relates,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  years 
after  Paul’s  death.  But  look  into  the  ejiistle  itself,  and  see 
what  it  contains.  Nothing  could  have  induced  the  Church 
at  Corinth  to  accept  it  as  a  letter  of  the  Apostle’s,  if  he 
had  not  written  it.  It  states  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  had  been  guilty  of  foul,  sensual  sin,  and  that 
some  of  his  brethren,  instead  of  rebuking  the  crime,  gloried 
in  it  as  an  illustration  of  their  Christian  liberty  ;  that,  con 
trary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  believers,  they  were  cariying 
their  quai'rels  out  of  the  Church  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
heathen  ;  that  seiious  heresy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  had  risen  up  among  them ;  that  the  most  sacred 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion  had  been  dishonoured 
by  their  gluttonous  excess ;  that  they  had  changed  the 
Loi-d’s  Supper  into  a  riotous  feast ;  that  in  consequence  of 
this  many  had  been  smitten  with  disease,  and  some  were 
dead.  The  ejnstle  hiis  in  it  pa-ssages  of  the  most  biting 
sarciism,  and  passages  of  the  sternest  rebuke.  Now  is  it 
credible  that  if  this  epistle  had  not  been  written  to  the 
Corinthian  Church  at  the  very  time  it  i)rofesses  to  have 
been  written,  and  by  St.  Paul  himself,  the  Cliurch  could 
have  been  induced  to  receive  it  as  his  1  and  should  we 
have  found  them  with  it  in  their  hands  thirty  years  after 
Paul’s  death  1  Clement’s  reference  to  it  is  conclusive  proof 
of  its  genuineness. 

Here,  then,  in  the  Firat  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  we  have  an  unque.stlonable  production  of  a  Chris- 
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tian  apostle ;  its  genuineness  cannot  be  doubted  :  this,  at 
any  rate,  was  written,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  first,  some  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ.  From  it  we  can  learn  with 
infallible  certainty  what  kind  of  a  story  it  was  that  the 
original  apostles  told,  and  whether  the  miraculous  events 
which  we  believe,  were  believed  by  them,  or  were  the 
growth  of  the  superstition  of  the  next  century. 

Now  in  this  epistle  Paul  distinctly  recognises  the 
existence  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  Church  at  Coiinth 
itself : — 

“  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit,  to 
another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit,  to  another  the  gifts  of 
healing  by  the  same  Spirit,  to  another  the  working  of 
miracles;” — that  is,  supernatural  powera  existed  in  the 
Church,  revealing  themselves  in  many  forms. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  the  Church  of  that  day,  he 
says  : — 

“God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles, 
secondaiily  prophets,  thiixlly  teachers,  after  that  miracles, 
then  gifts  of  healing.” 

Concerning  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  story,  he  says  : — 

“  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures ; 
He  was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to 
tlie  Scriptures  ;  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve ; 
after  that.  He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,  the  greater  part  of  w  horn  remain  unto  this  present, 
but  some  are  fallen  asleep ;  after  that.  He  was  seen  of 
James,  then  of  all  the  a{>ostles  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  was 
seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom  out  of  due  time.” 

Here,  then — in  an  epistle,  written  by  Paul  to  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  first  centuiy — is  distinct 
evidence  that  from  the  beginning,  miracxilous  gifts  were 
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affirmed  to  exist  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  greatest  of  all  His  mii-acles,  was  part 
of  the  original  testimony  of  the  apostles. 

I  promised  to  pi-ove  that  the  miraculous  element  of  the 
Christian  story  was  not  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  but  belonged  to  it  from  its  veiy  origin;  and 
1  think  1  have  done  it. 


IV. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  arrived  at  this  point — that  the 
original  apostles  of  the  Christian  faith  did  proclaim  a  story 
ef  which  miracles,  which  they  themselves  had  seen,  formed 
an  inseparable  part.  Shall  we  receive  their  testimony  or 
not  t 

There  are  five  reasons  conceivable  for  refusing  it — 

I.  That  miracle*  a/re  ahsolutehj  impossible.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  that  the  ordinary  links  of  connection  between  cause 
and  effect  are  so  strong,  that  no  amount  of  evidence  can 
establish  the  reality  of  any  interruption  of  the  common 
course  of  natura 

The  shortest  and  most  effective  reply  to  this,  may  be  given 
in  the  words  oi  the  calmest  and  clearest  of  living  tliinkers. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  great  work  on  Logic,  says  ; — 

“  But  in  order  that  any  alleged  fact  should  be  contra¬ 
dictory  to  a  law  of  causation,  the  allegation  must  be,  not 
simply  that  the  cause  existed  without  being  followed  by 
the  effect,  for  that  would  be  no  uncommon  occuirence ; 
but  that  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  coun¬ 
teracting  cause.  Now  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  miracle,  the 
assertion  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  It  is,  that  the 
effect  was  defeated,  not  in  the  absence,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  counteracting  cause,  namely,  a  direct  interposition  of 
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an  act  of  the  will  of  some  being,  who  has  power  over 
nature ;  and  in  particular  of  a  being,  whose  will  being 
assumed  to  have  endowed  all  the  causes  with  the  powers 
by  which  they  produce  their  effects,  may  well  be  supposed 
able  to  counteract  them.  A  miracle  (as  was  justly  re¬ 
marked  by  Brown)  is  no  contradiction  to  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect ;  it  is  a  new  effect,  supposed  to  l)e  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  cause.  Of  the  adequacy  of  that 
cause,  if  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  only 
antecedent  impi'obability  which  (sm  be  ascribed  to  the 
miracle,  is  the  improbability  that  any  such  cause  existed.” 
— Vol.  II.,  p.  159. 

You  must  deny  the  existence  of  a  God  to  deny,  logically, 
the  possibility  of  a  miracle. 

II.  That  miracles  wrought  in  an  unscientific  and  remots 
aye  are  incapable  of  scisntijic  proof. 

“We  do  not  say,”  says  M.  Henan,  “that  a  miracle  is 
impossible ;  we  say  that,  as  yet,  it  has  never  been  proved 
that  a  miracle  has  been  wrought.  Let  any  one  claiming 
supernatural  powers  present  himself  to-morrow,  with 
evidences  of  his  j)retension8  sufficiently  serious  to  be 
investigated;  let  him,  I  will  suppose,  declare  himself  able 
to  restore  a  dead  man  to  life;  what  should  we  do?  A 
commission,  composed  of  physiologists,  of  ])hysicians,  of 
chemists,  of  persons  accustomed  to  historical  inquiry, 
would  be  apjKiinted.  That  commission  would  choo.se  a 
corpse,  would  assure  itself  that  the  man  was  really  dead, 
would  appoint  the  place  where  the  experiment  should  be 
made,  would  aiTange  all  the  precautions  necessary  for  the 
exclusion  of  all  uncei-tainty.  If,  in  such  conditions,  the 
resurrection  took  place,  k  probability  would  be  reached 
almost  equal  to  certainty.  •  •  •  But  wffio  does  not 

see  that  no  miracle  has  ever  been  wrought  under  such 
conditions  as  these?  tliat  always  the  pretender  to  super- 
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natural  power  has  selected  the  .subject  of  the  experiment; 
has  chosen  the  circumstances,  chosen  the  spectatoi's;  that, 
besides,  most  frequently  it  is  the  people  themselves  who 
have  subsequently  created  marvellous  legends  under  the 
influence  of  their  inappeasible  thirst  to  discover,  in  great 
events  and  great  men,  something  divine.” 

It  is  wondeifully  strange  that  M.  Renan  should  so  con¬ 
fidently  make  observations  like  these,  with  the  four  Gosjiels 
iu  his  hands,  and  in  reference  to  the  miracles  they  record. 
Were  the  miiucles  of  Christ  wrought  in  circumstances 
arranged  by  Himself  1  The  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand,  for  instance,  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes;  the 
miracle  of  walking  on  the  sea;  the  miracle  of  curing  the 
blind  man  that  sat  by  the  road  side  near  Jericho ;  the 
miracle  of  silencing  the  storm  t  Were  they  wrought  only  in 
the  presence  of  enthusiastic  friends  1  When  the  chief  rulers 
investigated  the  reality  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  man,  were 
they  partial  judges  1  Were  the  circumstances  of  His  cruci¬ 
fixion  in  the  hands  of  His  disciples,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  make  it  a  sham  death  1 

I  wonder,  too,  what  kind  of  conception  is  formed  of  the 
intellectual  habits  of  the  people  of  J udiea,  when  it  is  ui-ged, 
as  it  often  is,  that  the  want  of  scientific  culture,  the  absence 
of  a  settled  faith  in  the  stedfastness  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
disposed  them  easily  to  accept  aj)parently  miraculous  facts. 
That,  in  those  times,  men  had  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  province  of  the  material  world  exempt  from 
the  control  of  settled  laws,  is  freely  granted.  They  thought 
that  “  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.”  They  did  not 
suppose  that  rich  harvests  and  mild  winters  were  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  n  itural  causes.  There  was  a  broad  terri¬ 
tory  lying  all  around  them,  which  they  thought  was  governed 
by  chance,  or  by  the  arbitrary  interference  of  su]>ernatural 
powers.  But,  to  read  much  that  is  written  by  some  dis- 
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believers  in  the  Christian  miracles,  one  would  imagine  that, 
before  the  time  of  Lord  Booon,  mankind  were  perfect 
strangers  to  the  idea  of  a  settled  order  in  any  region  of 
human  experience ;  that,  not  having  been  disciplined  by  the 
inductive  philosophy,  nor  enlightened  by  M.  Comte,  men 
would  not  have  been  at  all  surprised  if,  after  criminals  had 
been  j)ub]icly  crucified,  it  had  been  a  common  occuvrence  to 
see  them  chatting  pleasantly  with  their  friends;  that  for 
men,  blind  from  their  birth,  to  be  cured  by  the  anointing  of 
tlieir  eyes  with  clay,  was  a  thing  which  people,  who  had 
made  so  little  jirogress  in  animal  physiology,  might  be 
expected  to  believe  without  making  very  caieful  inquiry, 
and  on  the  most  inadequate  evidence. 

I  can  quite  conceive  that  wonders  of  a  certain  order 
might  have  been'  accepted  as  miraculous  by  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  which  we  should  feel  ourselves  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  account  for  by  natural  causes;  but,  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  dejireciate  the  importance  of  modern  progress,  I 
am  ])re[)ared  to  maintain  that  the  world  had  existed  quite 
long  enough,  and  that  the  people  of  Palestine  had  reached 
a  sufliciently  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  to  be  perfectly 
trusted,  if  we  are  only  sure  they  were  honest  men,  as 
witnesses  to  miracles  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament 

III.  There  is  Hume’s  gresit  argument,  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  txyerxmice  that  testimony  should  he  false,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true. 

The  reply  to  this  is — firat,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
that  such  evidence  as  we  have  in  favour  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  miracles  should  be  false.  Secondly,  that  this  evi¬ 
dence  alleges  that  the  miracles  were  wrought  as  evidences 
of  the  Divine  commission  of  the  founders  of  a  new  faith ; 
and,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  “contrar}*  to  experience” 
that  miracles  should  be  wrought  in  such  circumstances,  the 
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second  half  of  Hume’s  position  is  as  nntenahle  as  the  first.  It 
is  “  contrary  to  experience”  that  there  should  be  ice  on  the 
Ganges  at  Calcutta,  but  not  contrary  to  experience  that  thei'e 
should  be  ice  on  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg;  it  is  “contrary 
to  experience”  that  miracles  should  be  wrought  without 
adequate  reason,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  they 
would  not  be  wrought,  if  God  had  a  supernatural  revelation 
to  make  to  man.  On  this  argument  of  Hume’s,  I  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  read  the  whole  of  the  Examination  of  Hume’s 
Doctrine  of  Miracles,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the 
third  book  of  Mill’s  Logic. 

'  IV.  Without  insisting  on  any  of  these  general  objections, 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  apostles  were  fanatics,  and  believed, 
under  tlie  influence  of  religious  enthueiasm,  that  they  saw 
and  heard  what  reidly  never  happened. 

Y.  That  they  proclaimed  a  story  which  they  knew  to  be 
fedse. 

I  can  refer  to  these  last  two  alternatives  only  very 
briefly. 

(a)  Did  the  apostles,  under  the  influence  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  believe  that  they  saw  miracles  performed  by 
Christ  and  by  themselves,  which  never  really  hapjiened  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  reply,  that  there  are  limits  to  the  in- 
flence  of  religious  enthusiasm  on  the  senses.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man,  under  the  excitement  of  strong  feeling,  to  imagine 
that  he  heara  mysterious  voices,  sees  strange  and  glorious 
forms  in  the  heavens,  or  holds  transient  intercourse  with 
spiritual  beings.  It  is  possible,  too,  for  ignorant  though  i 

honest  men,  to  suppose  they  recognise,  in  the  cure  of  certain  ' 

forms  of  disease,  the  action  of  supernatural  powers,  while  I 

the  cure  has  really  been  effected  by  the  natural  influence 
of  strong  mental  emotion.  But  could  the  apostle  John  have  i 

believed,  under  the  influence  of  imagination,  that  after  Laziv-  | 
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rus  had  died  and  was  buried,  Jesus  raised  him  from  the  dead — 
told  the  bystandera  to  unloose  the  grave  clothes — that  Lazaiiis 
returned  to  his  house  at  Bethany,  and  continued  to  live 
there — that  the  twelve  disciples  sat  at  dinner  with  him  after 
his  resurrection,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper,  while 
Martha  served,  and  Mary  sat  at  the  feet  of  Christ — that  the 
Jews  came  from  Jerusalem  to  see  the  risen  man;  and  that 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  jdotted  against  Jesus 
because  of  the  reputation  and  power  which  the  mii-acle  gave 
Him] 

Or  could  Jolin  have  believed,  under  the  influence  of 
imagination,  that  after  Christ’s  own  death  He  returned  to 
life  again,  met  the  apostles  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  in  the  rooru  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
assemble — two  weeks  running,  and  talked  to  them  there; 
that  they  met  Him  again  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  ;  that  there 
He  actually  took  bread  and  fish  with  them  ;  and  held  a 
long  conversation  with  Peter,  reminding  him,  by  the  thrice 
repeated  question,  “  Lovest  thou  me  ”  of  how  he  had  thrice 
denied  his  Lord  in  the  hall  of  the  High  Priest  ] 

Look  through  J ohn’s  entire  Gospel ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
fanaticism  from  end  to  end.  A  fanatic  would  have  filled  it 
with  miracles,  if  he  had  begun  to  tell  wonderful  stories  at 
all ;  but  nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  John  attached 
more  importance  to  the  discourses  which  his  Master  had 
uttered,  than  to  the  marvellous  works  which  were  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidences  of  His  mission. 

Examine,  too,  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  trace  of  fanaticism  there.  Fana¬ 
ticism  is  full  of  spiritual  pride,  and  rejoices  in  obtaining 
liigh  personal  distinction.  Paul  thanks  God  that  he  bap¬ 
tized  n.  "e  of  the  Corinthians  except  Crispus  and  Gains,  lest 
any  should  say  that  he  baptized  in  his  own  name.  Fanati¬ 
cism  loves  to  boast  of  the  miracles  it  claims  to  have  worked 
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—is  filled  with  excitement  at  the  thought  of  them,  and 
magnifies  their  importance.  Paul  speaks  of  miracles  most 
incidentally — there  are  only  five  or  six  verees  distinctly 
referring  to  them  in  the  whole  epistle ;  and,  after  dwelling 
for  a  moment  on  miraculous  gifts,  he  says  : 

“  But  I  show  you  a  more  excellent  way.  Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  Though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  under¬ 
stand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have 
all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  tliough  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 
Charity  suflfereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  envieth  not ;  seeketh 
not  her  own ;  thinketh  no  evil ;  beareth  all  things ; 
believeth  all  things ;  hopeth  all  things ;  endureth  all 
things.” 

Fanaticism  never  wrote  like  this  before. 

(h)  But  there  is  another  alternative  : — the  apostles  of 
Christ  were  conscious  impostors ;  they  were  not  deceived 
themselves,  but  they  attempted  to  deceive  others,  and  did  it 
successfully. 

This  is  to  suppose  that  men  who  constructed  the  most 
gigantic  imposture  the  world  has  ever  known,  did  it,  not  to 
get  wealth,  or  reputation,  or  power;  for  they  endured  poverty, 
contempt,  and  death  itself,  in  their  perilous  enterprise ;  that 
they  were  liars  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth,  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  most  complicated  crimes  to  induce  men  to  become 
virtuous ;  deliberately  forged  credentials  from  Heaven  to 
prevail  niton  men  to  desert  the  temples  of  idolatry,  and  to 
liecome  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  The  theory  is  mon¬ 
strous.  It  is  to  suppose  that  men  bore  false  testimony  to  the 
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rwBurrectlon  of  Christ  frotn  the  dead,  only  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  in  this  world  to  imprisonment,  to  torture,  to  death  by 
the  sword,  in  the  flames,  and  on  the  cross,  and  to  ever¬ 
lasting  damnation  in  the  world  to  come  for  their  fraud,  if 
the  doctrines  they  taught  are  true. 

At  Jerusalem,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tell  us  how  they 
sulfered ;  at  Rome,  Tacitus,  the  most  philosophic  and  trust¬ 
worthy  of  Roman  historians,  tells  us  how  they  suffered.  “  They 
were  covered,”  he  says,  “  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  ;  some  were  crucified  ;  others,  having 
been  daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  on 
fire  and  thus  burned  to  death.”  These  dreadful  torments 
were  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  Emperor  Nero’s  own  garden, 
while  he  stood  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  or  droA  e  about 
in  his  chariot  among  the  victims  of  his  dreadful  cruelty. 

But,  perhaps,  the  original  friends  of  Christ,  having  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  His  ])retensions  before  he  was  crucified 
(and  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
the  breaking  out  again  of  the  Christian  religion  immediately 
afterwards,  this  same  Tacitus  gives  testimony,)  perhaps,  I 
say,  they  felt  unable  to  retreat  from  their  position  ;  and  so, 
spite  of  their  bitter  disappointment,  carried  on  their  impos¬ 
ture  at  all  risks  ;  although  Peter,  the  boldest  of  the  twelve, 
who  denied  his  Lord  before  His  crucifixion,  was  not  likely 
to  confess  Him  afterwards,  if  He  had  not  risen  from  the 
dead.  But,  infinitely  improbable  as  that  supposition  is,  it 
fails  to  account  for  the  facts ;  for  Paul,  the  gre.atest  of  the 
ajKistles  became  a  Christian  after  Christ  Himself  had  been 
condemned  as  a  blasphemer  by  the  Jewish  priests — I'ejecti  d 
as  an  impostor  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem — crucified  as  a 
criminal  by  the  Roman  governor;  after  Stephen,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  had  been  stoned  to  death,  and  crowds  of 
men  and  women  had  been  imprisoned  for  their  faith :  and 
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years  afterwards  he  declared  that  hunger  and  thirst  and 
nakedness,  calumny,  a  homeless  life,  persecution  almost 
incessant  and  meeting  him  in  almost  every  land,  were  the 
rewards  of  the  apostleship.  He  did  not  do  this  for  money, 
for  he  woi'ked  with  his  own  hands ;  nor  for  fame,  for  he 
was  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world  and  the  off-scouring  of  all 
things;  nor  for  the  glory  of  his  nation,  for  the  Jews  were 
his  bitterest  enemies,  from  his  conversion  to  the  moment  of 
his  death. 

But,  except  among  the  coai’sest  and  most  ignorant  of  un- 
believeia,  the  theory  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  were 
conscious  impostors  had  till  recently  been  almast  aban¬ 
doned  ;  *  and  if  they  were  not  t^at,  then  they  were  the 
divinely-commissioned  founders  of  a  new  religious  faith. 

V. 

We  have  now  crossed  the  eighteen  centuries  which  lie 
between  us  and  the  original  preachers  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 
I  will  sujipose  that  we  are  standing,  face  to  face,  with  them 
and  their  Master.  Here  is  Peter,  who  denied  his  Lord  but 
repented — Thomas,  who  doubted  His  resurrection  when  he 
hoard  it  from  others,  but  saw,  as  soon  as  Christ  came  to  him, 
that  it  was  indeed  the  Lord — John,  whom  Jesus  loved — 
Paul,  whom  Christ  changed  from  a  persecutor  to  an  apostle, 
by  a  wonderful  revelation  on  the  road  to  Damascus — Christ 

*  Strauss,  however,  in  his  “New  Life  of  Jesus,”  recognising  the 
results  of  Baiir’s  investigiitions,  finds  it  necessary  to  give  a  larger 
place  to  conscious  and  intentional  fiction,  in  criticising  the  Gospel 
Histories,  than  he  had  given  in  his  previous  “Life  of  Jesus,”  (“New 
Life  of  Jesus,”  book  iii.  cap.  25.)  M.  Renan,  too,  suggests  that  the 
alleged  resurrection  of  Lazarus  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  between  Martha,  Mary,  and  their  brother  ;  and  even  seems 
to  intimate  that  Jesus  Himself  was  a  party,  after  the  fact,  to  the 
deception.  Scepticism  is  fast  drifting  back  to  its  old  ground — that 
tlie  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  were  deliberate  liars. 
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Himself,  who  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  who  healed  the 
sick  by  a  word,  at  whose  touch  the  glitteriug  eye  of  fever 
became  calm,  the  burning  brow  cool,  and  the  throbbing  veins 
tranquil  ;  to  whom  those  that  were  born  blind  came  and  He 
gave  them  sight ;  the  deaf,  and  they  heard  with  amazement 
His  words  of  love  and  power ;  the  dumb,  and  tiny  pro¬ 
claimed  His  praise ;  Christ,  who  trod  the  waves  of  a  troubled 
sea,  to  whose  voice  the  tempest  listened  and  was  still ;  Christ, 
who  was  crowned  with  thorns,  whose  hands  were  pierced 
with  nails,  and  who,  in  His  mysterious  agony,  cried  out, 
“  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me was 
buried,  and  for  three  days  remained  among  the  dead,  but 
rose  again  and  was  seen  by  those  who  had  known  Him  well 
— first  by  Mary,  whose  love  and  faithful  courage  deserved 
this  rewal’d  ;  then  by  Peter,  whose  troubled  conscience  and 
broken  heart  were  soothed  by  this  proof  of  his  Master’s  for¬ 
giveness;  afterwards  by  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  by 
great  numbers  besides,  in  ojien  daylight,  on  sevei’al  occasions, 
in  various  places,  so  that  mi.stake  was  quite  impossible. 

And  I  ask  you  whether  you  will  receive  their  testirconj', 
that  they  are  commissioned  by  God  to  proclaim  truth  which 
you  can  obtain  through  no  other  channel — promises  of  love 
and  of  blessing  which  they  alone  have  been  entrusted  to 
communicate. 

The  me.ssage  that  these  men  deliver  is,  that  God  would 
have  you  repent  of  sin — confess  it — forsake  it— ask  Him  to 
forgive  you  for  Christ’s  sake — and  live  a  better  life,  relying 
on  Christ’s  strength  to  do  it.  No  matter  what  slight  dis¬ 
crepancies  you  may  detect  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  if  the 
apostles  were  here  to-night  with  the  glory  of  their  miracles 
about  them,  would  you  venture  to  reject  tlieir  verbal  nari-a- 
tives  on  account  of  such  discrepancies?  No  matter  though 
you  cannot  see  how  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  can  be 
reconciled  with  geology,  or  how  the  arithmetical  difficulties. 
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of  the  Exodus  can  be  solved,  if  Christ  and  His  apostles 
were  among  us  now,  raising  the  dead  and  giving  sight  to 
the  blind,  would  you  reject  their  message  on  account  of 
such  difficulties  1 

Tlie  question  of  the  inspiration,  not  only  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  is  a  secondary 
and  j)osterior  question.  The  first  question  is  :  Are  these 
Gospel  histories,  whatever  occasional  want  of  harmony  we 
think  we  find  in  them,  trustworthy  narratives  1  Are  they 
written  by  honest  men,  who  could  not  be  mistaken  about  the 
great  facts  which  they  narrate,  however,  as  some  may  suppose, 
their  memory  may  have  faltered  iu  some  of  the  details  of 
the  histiiry  1  Whether  the  Gospels  are  inspired  or  not, — if 
their  writer’s  are  straightforward  men,  I  must  be  a  Christian  ; 
I  must  acknowledge  that  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ  is 
demonstrat(;d  by  irresistible  evidence;  and  I  must  devote 
to  Him  my  heai’t’s  most  fervent  affection,  and  my  life’s  most 
faithfid  service.  This  is  my  immediate  duty.  I  may  then 
inquire,  being  a  Christian  already,  what  mesrsure  of  Divine 
assistiince  evangelists  had,  in  writing  the  Gospels,  and 
apostles,  in  writing  the  Epistles  ]  Having  settled  that, 
I  may  inquire  to  what  extent  the  New  Testament  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Old ;  whether  all  the  Psalms  are  to  be 
received  as  having  been  written  under  Divine  guidance; 
and  i».  what  sense  that  is  true  ;  whether  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  are  absolutely  free  from  error ;  whether 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  Divine  revelation,  and  if 
so,  how  it  can  be  reconciled  witli  modern  science  1 

Other  men  may  travel  by  other  paths  from  Doubt  to  Faith  ; 
to  myself  this  path  seems  one  of  the  surest  and  plainest. 
I  could  speak  of  the  weariness  and  perplexity  which  are 
likely  to  come  upon  you  by  the  way ;  of  how  heart  and 
flesh  will  sometimes  be  ready  to  fail ;  of  how,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  you  will  aoinetimes  be  disposed  to  abandon  the  whole 
enterprise  in  despair  ;  but  I  implore  you,  by  the  nobleness 
of  the  endeavour — V)y  the  grandeur  of  its  issue,  if  successful — 
by  the  tremendous  loss  which  it  is  at  least  possible  you  may 
sustain  if  you  abandon  it — not  to  listen  to  the  temptations 
of  indolence  or  of  fear. 


VI. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  remember  that,  in 
examining  the  religion  of  Christ  and  His  apostle.s,  you 
have  not  merely  to  consider  the  exalted  claims  which 
they  put  forth  as  the  founders  of  a  new  religious  faith, 
and  the  wonderful  works  which  were  wrought  in  demon¬ 
stration  of  their  authority.  You  must  remember  that 
they  not  only  professed  to  introduce  a  new  epoch  in  the 
religious  history  of  mankind,  but  that  they  actually  did  it ; 
that  what  they  declared  to  be  their  purpose,  they  accom¬ 
plished. 

Judaism,  after  two  generations  of  fierce  antagonism  to 
the  new  faith,  was  swept  away  ;  and,  ever  since,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  religious  power  in  the  world.  Heathenism,  where- 
ever  the  apostles  and  their  followers  went,  gi’adually  disap¬ 
peared  before  their  resistless  power.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  Pliny,  the  Roman  governor  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia,  declared  that  the  temples  of  the  ancient 
worship  in  that  part  of  the  world  had  been  almost  deserted, 
and  that  the  new  faith  had  spread  from  the  cities  to  the 
country  places,  and  that  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
lauk,  had  been  carried  away  by  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  century,  Tertullian,  with  something  of  rhetorical  ex¬ 
travagance  indeed,  exclaims;  “We  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  we  have  filled  your  cities,  islands,  towns,  and  boroughs, 
the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum.”  In  the  third  cen- 
tuiy,  Origen  declares  that,  spite  of  toi-ture  and  of  dcatli, 
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immense  multitudes  iu  every  part  of  the  world  had  left  the 
laws  of  their  country  and  those  whom  they  esteemed  gods, 
and  given  themselves  up  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  religion 
of  Christ.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  new  religion  had 
become  so  mighty,  that,  after  it  had  lived  through  the  fierce 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  Koman  Emperor  himself  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  Christian;  and  the  faith  of  the  Galilean 
fishermen  received  the  homage  of  the  masters  of  the  world. 

And  its  subsequent  history  has  been  one  of  conflict  indeed, 
but  of  glorious  triumph.  When  the  mighty  empire  broke 
up,  and  the  barbarous  tribes  came  sweeping  down  from  the 
forests  of  the  North  into  the  fair  plains  of  Italy — though  the 
civilization  of  centuries  was  for  a  time  almost  destroyed,  and 
the  Roman  armies  were  driven  away  like  chaff  before  the 
wind — the  Christian  faith  rose  victoriously  over  the  fierce 
conquerors  of  the  empire ;  and  nation  after  nation  bowed 
at  the  feet  of  Christ.  And  now,  wherever  there  is  political 
freedom  and  moral  purity,  wherever  scientific  inquiry  is  most 
successful,  and  philosophical  investigation  most  active — 
wherever,  among  any  people,  there  are  conspicuously  present 
the  elements  of  national  greatness  and  glory,  you  will  find 
that  the  Christian  Church  has  been  the  chief  fountain  of  life 
and  power.  The  foremcet  races  of  mankind  are  those  to 
whom  the  Cross  k  a  sacred  symbol,  and  whose  literature  and 
laws  have  been  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  And 
if,  in  our  own  days,  barbarous  races  have  been  reclaimed 
from  their  vices,  superstitions,  and  miseries,  it  has  been  the 
work  of  that  Christ  who,  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  life, 
{K)inted  to  the  lame  whom  He  had  made  to  walk,  to  the 
blind  to  whom  He  had  given  sight,  to  the  lepera  whom  He 
had  cleansed,  as  the  credentials  of  His  mission,  and  the 
trophies  of  His  power. 

And  while  these  great  and  substantial  benefits  have  been 
conferred  upon  men  by  the  religion  we  are  here  to-night 
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to  vindicate  and  defend,  all  that  is  most  noble  and 
beautiful  in  art,  all  that  is  most  heroic  in  action,  has  found 
stimulus  at  her  altars.  Here  patriotism  has  received  its 
purest  inspiration ;  here  philanthropy  has  found  its  most 
touching  motives  ;  here  genius  has  been  impelled  to  its  most 
glorious  achievements ;  here  scholarship  has  consecrated  its 
choicest  treasures.  And  now,  as  God  shall  help  us,  we  are 
ready  to  devote  our  strength  to  the  same  illustrious  cause. 

Listen,  I  implore  you,  ye  exalted  intellects  of  past  gene¬ 
rations,  enthroned  now  in  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  all  lands — theologians,  philosophers,  scholars,  poets, 
statesmen, — who  lived  and  died  in  the  love  and  service  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  Church — Augustine,  Bernard,  Hooker, 
Pascal,  Milton — listen  to  us,  your  descendants,  who  are 
fighting  still  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  upon 
some  in  our  age  let  the  fire  of  your  genius  and  the  fervour 
of  your  devotion  descend  ! 

And  yet.  He  whom  we  serve  can  work  great  wondera  by 
the  feeble,  as  well  as  by  the  mighty.  An  honest  and  a 
fearless  heart — an  intellect  that  rejoices  in  God’s  strength, 
rather  than  in  its  own — a  life  made  beautiful  with  the  light 
that  shines  from  the  face  of  God — these,  after  all,  are  the 
great  elements  of  our  power.  To  these,  God  will  give  a 
glorious  victory. 
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I  REMEMBER  that,  Some  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  James,  as  I  was  pondering  over  Birmingham — its 
restless  bustle  and  its  public  men — the  thought  suggested 
itself,  Who,  amid  this  mass  of  men  and  women,  will  leave 
the  largest  gap,  and  be  most  mourned  and  missed  1  I 
gave  utterance  to  my  specidation  in  the  ears  of  one  of  our 
worthiest  lay  citizens,  and  in  his  ears  ventured  to  answer — 
John  Angell  James. 

He  did  not  gainsay.  After  a  few  short  yeai-s,  the  gap 
was  made.  The  mourning  and  the  missing  came.  How 
far  I  was  right,  the  men  of  Birmingham  are  judges. 
That  funeral  day  yet  lives  in  our  memories.  It  was  a 
great  mourning  in  Birmingham.  Not  in  its  streets  only, 
but  within  the  walls  of  that  chapel  with  which  his 
name  has  become  imperishably  associated,  was  a  scene,  ii 
not  wholly  unprecedented  —  for  not  long  before  large 
honoiu:  had  been  done  to  the  benevolent  Joseph  Sturge — 
yet  not  often  paralleled.  Churchmen,  laymen  and  clergy, 
who  had  followed  to  the  threshold,  passed  in,  not  for  the 
ostentatious  and  offensive  compliment  of  a  condescending 
and  hollow  liberality,  but  with  real  sorrow  of  heart.  Our 
tears  wer«  as  genuine  as  those  which  flowed  from  the  eyes 
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of  Nonconformists;  our  veneration  as  profound.  We  had 
lost,  not  indeed  a  pastor,  but  a  friend ;  and  more  than  a 
friend — a  brother. 

Yet  this  man  was  a  humble  Dissenting  minister,  of 
humble  origin,  who  had  entered  Birmingham,  as  a  Christian 
pastor,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  lived  and  preached 
and  worked  in  it  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  died  in 
it,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

There  must  be  something  in  such  a  history  worth  study  ; 
something  in  such  a  character,  and  life,  and  ministr}',  which 
will  repay  both  lecturer  and  audience — when  the  lecturer’s 
audience  is  an  association  of  Christian  young  men. 

I  was  well  aware  that,  in  selecting  such  a  theme,  I  was 
not  selecting  a  sensational  one.  The  story  of  John  Angell 
James’s  life  is  unusually  devoid  of  stirring  incidents,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  terra.  In  the  lives  of  some 
men,  “  truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction.”  It  was  not 
so  with  him.  His  biography  will  not  furnish  us  with  even 
the  small  excitement  of  such  removals  from  place  to  place  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  most  ministers.  Following 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  he  pitched  his  tent  in  Birmingham  as 
little  more  than  a  lad ;  and  never  struck  it  until  his  pilgi-im- 
age  was  over,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh  put  off,  and  his 
work  on  earth  finished. 

From  Gosjxjrt  to  Carr’s  Lane,  at  nineteen, — from  Carr’s 
Lane  to  heaven,  at  seventy-four.  I  knew  him,  worked  with 
him,  loved  him.  I  venerate  his  name  and  memory. 

“  Now  blessed  be  the  gracious  God,  that  He  was  pleased 
to  prolong  the  life  of  His  servant,  so  useful  and  beneficial  to 
the  world,  to  a  full  age  :  that  He  has  brought  him  slowly 

and  safely  to  heaven . May  I  live  the  short  remainder 

of  my  life  as  entirely  to  the  glory  of  God  as  he  lived ;  and 
when  I  shall  come  to  the  period  of  my  life,  may  I  die  in  the 
same  blessed  peace  wherein  he  died  ;  may  I  be  with  him  in 
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the  kingdom  of  light  and  love  for  ever.” — (Dr.  Bates’s 
Funeral  Sermon  on  Richard  Baxter  (1691)  :  Bates’s 
Works,  iv  340.) 

Our  great  reviewers,  in  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh, 
sometimes  choose  a  book,  and  prefix  its  title  to  their  review, 
as  a  mere  starting-point  or  peg  for  an  elaborate  essay,  in 
which  the  book  itself  is  scarcely  noticed.  I  shall  not  deal 
tlius  with  my  beloved  and  honoured  friend.  I  am  not  about 
to  ramble  into  his  times  and  cotemporaries,  and  lose  sight 
of  him.  Yet  I  would  not  keep  so  strictly  to  the  individual 
as  to  lose  the  general  principles  and  lessons  illustrated  by  a 
life  simple  in  its  incidents,  but  grand  in  its  practical  use¬ 
fulness. 

He  was  bom  at  Blandford  Forum,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1785,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  October,  1859. 
He  was  little  indebted  to  schoolmasters  for  either  secular  or 
spiritual  knowledge ;  nor,  as  a  boy,  was  he  distinguished 
either  for  school  industry  or  superior  intelligence.  In  one 
point  more  especially,  his  village  master  signally  missed,  in 
his  case,  that  which  was  the  master’s  sole  ambition  with  his 
pupils,  to  turn  them  out  good  penmen.  The  present  veteran 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  if  I  mistake  not,  sets  a  high 
value  on  legible  penmanship,  in  our  Civil  servants.  It  was 
well  for  Mr.  James  that  he  never  came  under  his  notice 
as  a  candidate,  or  ran  the  gauntlet  of  her  Majesty’s  Civil 
Service  Examiners,  for  he  wrote  a  somewhat  illegible  hand, 
illegible  sometimes  to  himself,  as  his  habit  of  burning  his 
sermon  notes,  in  later  years,  testified.  They  were  often 
useless  in  the  pulpit.  His  biographer  and  successor,  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  tells  us  that  “  he  was  a  bright,  merry 
boy,  with  exulting  animal  spirits,  and  a  kindly,  generous 
temper,  and  withal  a  good  hand  at  trap-ball  and  rounder 
singed  a  soldier’s  whiskers,  one  Guy  Fawkes’  day,  with  a 
squib ;  and  was  only  saved  under  the  danger  of  an  explosion 
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in  his  pockets  by  the  pump  spout.  The  same  page  of  his 
biographer  records  two  or  thi-ee  incidents  of  his  school-boy 
life  too  tempting  to  be  passed  over.  He  had  a  “  battle 
royal  ”  with  a  schoolfellow,  “  which  lasted  half  an  hour.” 
“  Thirty  years  passed  before  the  combatants  met  again ;  and 
having  talked  over  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  boyhood,  Mr. 
James  looked  his  old  foe  and  old  friend  in  the  face,  and  said 
with  genuine  and  affecting  earnestness,  ‘  My  dear  friend,  I 
hope  we  are  one  in  Christ.’  ”  Another  lad  called  him  a 
“  pug-nosed  Presbyterian,”  and  got  a  good  thrashing  for  his 
pains.  In  after  years,  a  Blandford  Boniface  inquired  of  a 
traveller  about  his  old  townspeople — “  There  were  two  boys 
of  the  name  of  James  that  went  to  school  with  me — what 
has  become  of  them  1”  “  One  of  them,”  said  his  guest, 

“  has  become  an  eminent  Nonconformist  minister.”  “  Ay, 
which  is  that?”  “John  AngelL”  “What!  thik  (Dor¬ 
setshire  for  that)  thickheaded  fool — why,  he  was  fit  for 
nothing  but  fighting  !  ” 

Yet  afterwards  fit  to  be  a  Chiistian  pastor  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  to  write  “  The  Anxious  Enquirer.”  In  this 
pugnaciousness  “  the  boy  ”  was  not  “  father  to  the  man.” 
The  organ  of  combativeness  siibsided  under  peace  principles. 

“  An  ounce  of  mother,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  “  is  worth  a 
pound  of  clergy.”  As  we  read  the  biographies  of  great  or 
godly  men,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  a  mother’s  prayers 
and  a  mother’s  training  were  among  the  earliest  means 
employed  by  God  in  the  formation  of  their  character.  Her 
“son  John”  was  sometimes  felt  by  Mrs.  James  to  be  her 
“chief  trouble,”  but  she  did  not  cease  to  pray  for  him. 
And  when,  as  a  happy  bridegroom,  he  was  again  under  the 
home-roof,  “  Remember,  my  son,  there  is  nothing  so  beau¬ 
tiful  as  an  humble  Christian” — was  her  reiterated  lesson. 
His  father,  himself  a  draper  and  button  manufacturer, 
intended  him  for  business,  and  discouraged  his  first  leanings 
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towards  the  ministry.  Poole  was  the  place  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  His  complaint,  that  “after  shop  hours”  he  “had 
no  place  to  retire  to  but  the  kitchen,  and  therefore  no 
companions  to  associate  with  in  the  house  but  the 
servants,”  presents  in  bright  contrast  the  higher  standard 
of  responsibility  now  recognised  by  many  employers,  both  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces,  in  the  care  of  their  indoor  ap¬ 
prentices.  The  young  men  of  London  and  of  Birmingham,  in 
not  a  few  houses  of  business,  can  gratefully  attest  the  change. 
Would  that  all  employers  had  got  beyond  the  Poole  draper 
in  this  matter,  and  that  the  home  elements  were  universally 
diffused  among  their  apprentices  after  business  hours  and  on 
the  day  of  rest !  And  would,  too,  that  those  of  our  em¬ 
ployers  who  do  thus  recognise  their  duty  to  young  men  and 
young  women  beneath  their  roof,  had  not  too  often  to 
complain  justly  that  their  efforts  are  so  little  appreciated, 
and  the  provision  liberally  made  for  home  comfort,  harmless 
recreation,  and  self-improvement,  found  ineffectual  agaiust 
the  attractions  of  the  tavern,  the  saloon,  and  the  casino  ! 

Childhood  had  passed  without  spiritual  concern  or  light. 
But  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  an  inconsistent 
master,  whose  wife  was  not  even  a  professor,  and  of  a 
ministry  little  calculated  to  interest  him,  the  heart  of  the 
young  apprentice  was  now  the  subject  of  the  gentle  and 
secret  stirrings  of  Divine  grace.  God  was  beginning  the 
“  good  work.” 

This  work  was  helped  forward  by  an  incident  familiar 
to  you  all,  but  too  valuable  in  its  teaching  to  be  omitted.  I 
remember  to  have  read  of  an  apprentice  lad  who  was  put  into 
a  sleeping-room  with  several  others,  and  who,  on  his  fiist 
night  under  his  master’s  roof,  was  tempted  to  jump  into 
bed  and  say  his  prayers  there,  lest  he  should  be  laughed  at 
for  kneeling  at  his  bedside.  Principle  triumphed,  and 
when  he  had  kneeled  down  his  head  was  assailed  by  a  small 
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hurricane  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  next  night  the  temptar 
tion  returned — should  he  avoid  the  storm  by  praying  in  the 
dark  and  in  bed  t  Again  piinciple  triumphed.  Again  the 
hurricane.  He  persevered.  A  few  weeks  elapsed,  and, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  one  of  his  fellow-appren¬ 
tices  and  shopmates  was  on  his  knees  before  getting  into 
bed.  Mr.  James  speaks  of  a  fellow-apprentice  as,  “  in  some 
sense,  the  occasion  of”  his  “  conversion.”  Yet,  strange  and 
sad  to  tell,  the  young  man  in  after  years  acknowledged 
that,  although  he  thus  kept  up  the  form  of  godliness,  and, 
as  my  narrative  will  in  a  moment  show,  went  somewhat 
further,  “he  was  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  true  religion.” 
But,  on  the  6rst  night  of  his  coming  under  the  roof,  this 
young  man  knelt  down  at  his  bedside,  in  Mr.  James’s  pre¬ 
sence,  for  silent  prayer.  “  I  shall  ever  have  reason  to  bless 
God,”  writes  Mr.  James,  “  for  this  act  of  Charles  B - .” 

Thus  early  in  life  may  we  be  called  on  to  confess  Christ. 
Thus  early  may  our  influence  tell,  and  tell  mightily. 
“  God  hangs  great  weights  on  slender  wires.”  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  no  solitude  in  sin.  No  man  perishes  alone  in 
his  iniquity.  Achan-like,  we  drag  others  down  with  us. 
We  may  be  sluggish,  or  lukewarm,  or  indifferent ;  but 
neutral  we  cannot  be.  Professor  Hitchcock  tells  us  that,  as 
the  result  of  “  the  principle,  long  since  settled  in  mechanics, 
action  and  reaction  are  equal,  every  im])ression  which  man 
makes  by  his  words  or  his  movements  upon  the  air,  the 
waters,  or  the  solid  earth,  will  produce  a  series  of  changes  in 
each  of  those  elements,  which  will  never  end.”  That  “  the 
word  which  is  now  going  out  of  my  mouth  causes  pulsations 
or  waves  in  the  air,  and  these,  though  invisible  to  human  eye, 
expand  in  every  direction  imtil  they  have  passed  round  the 
whole  globe,  and  produced  a  change  in  the  whole  atmosphere ; 
nor  will  a  single  circumgyration  complete  the  effect ;  but  the 
sentence  which  I  am  now  uttering  shall  alter  the  whole 
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atmosphere  through  all  future  time.”  The  same  is  true  of 
every  keel  which  ploughs  the  sea ;  of  every  footprint  of 
man  or  beast  upon  the  earth.  And  thus,  according  to  what 
he  terms  “  The  Telegraphic  system  of  the  universe,”  Crea¬ 
tion  is  converted  “  into  a  vast  sounding  gallery  ;  into  a  vast 
picture  gallery ;  and  into  a  universal  telegraph.”*  In  the 
instances  given  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  results  are  so 
infinitesimal  and  subtle  as  to  be  inappreciable  by  our  powers ; 
and  they  appear’ incredible.  There  is  a  moral  telegraphy  in 
our  world.  An  unconverted  apprentice,  keeping  up  the 
habits  of  his  boyhood,  kneels  down  (not  to  pray,  but)  to  say 
his  evening  prayers.  And  when,  in  after  years,  the  pastor 
and  author  of  world-wide  usefulness  and  fame  sits  down  as 
an  autobiographer — “  I  shall  ever  have  reason,”  he  writes, 
“to  bless  God  for  this  act  of  Charles  B— — 

Many  a  young  man  before  me  has  had  to  pa.ss  through  the 
same  ordeal ;  as  a  boy  at  school,  or  as  an  ap[)rentice.  In 
the  same  bedroom  with  others  who  are  j)rayerless — haply, 
who  make  a  mock  at  prayer — shall  he  do  as  did  Charles 

B - 1  or  shall  he  avoid  the  sneer  and  the  missile  1  We 

know  not  what  results  may  hang  upon  our  simple  consis¬ 
tency.  This  apprentice’s  prayer  was  a  link  in  God’s  chain 
of  purjwse  and  of  means  for  the  full  conversion  of  one  who 
.was  a  vessel  of  mercy ;  and  was,  in  due  time,  to  be  an 
honoured  workman.  At  a  Social  Science  gathering  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  some  yeai’s  since,  Joseph  Sturge  invited  me  to 
meet  some  of  the  notabilities  at  breakfa.st.  Among  the 
guests  were  Lord  Brougham  and  Earl  (then  Lord  John) 
Russell.  The  good  old  Book,  the  Book  of  God,  was  on  the 
brciikfast  table.  The  chapter  was  read ;  and,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  pause  made  for  silent 
prayer.  I  was  deeply  touched.  I  admired  the  simple  con- 


•  “Religion  of  Geology,”  American  edition,  1851,  pp.  410,  411. 
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sistency  of  the  man  who  had  not  put  forward  his  hour  of 
family  prayer,  for  the  occasion,  but  kept  to  his  time  and 
to  his  habits,  and  unostentatiously,  but  uncompromisingly, 
confessed  his  Master.  And  I  asked  myself,  how  many  of  us 
would  have  done  the  same  1 

By  his  own  request  Mr.  James  was  taken  by  this  same 

Charles  B -  to  the  house  of  a  godly  cobbler,  who,  by 

God’s  grace,  was  a  chief  instrument  in  deepening  his  impres¬ 
sions  and  developing  his  spiritual  life.  That  voice  which, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  led  the  prayers  and  praises  of 
the  Carr’s  Lane  Church,  stammered  forth  its  first  audible 
prayers,  in  the  ears  of  a  fellow-man,  from  a  small  place  in 
the  cobbler’s  house,  boarded  oflT  from  the  room,  and  in  which 
coals  and  sundry  odds  and  ends  were  deposited.  Thomas 
Scott,  the  commentator,  was  one  day  passing  the  house 
of  Mr.  Old,  the  shoemaker,  where  William  Carey,  the  great 
Baptist  missionary,  had  worked  as  a  journeyman  shoe¬ 
maker  (the  “  consecrated  cobbler”  of  Sydney  Smith’s  cruel 
and  wicked  sarcasm), — “  That,”  said  Mr.  Scott,  “  was  Mr. 
Carey’s  College.”  Mr.  Marshman,  in  telling  the  story,  well 
adds,  “  Seldom  has  so  humble  a  college  turned  out  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  graduate.”*  And  it  was  in  the  house  of  the 
Poole  cobbler,  in  a  room  of  eight  or  ten  feet  square,  that  the 
God  who  put  Moses  to  school,  first  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
and  then  in  the  desert,  who  trained  the  son  of  Jesse  at  the 
sheepfold,  and  Saul  of  Tarsus  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  was 
educating  John  Angell  James  for  a  foremost  place  in  Bir¬ 
mingham;  and  for  usefulness,  not  in  universal  Christen¬ 
dom  only,  but  throughout  the  heathen  world. 

Prayer,  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  now  combined  to  develop  rapidly,  and  to  mature 
the  life  of  God  within  his  soul.  He  who  had  been  brought 

•  ‘*1116  Story  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,”  by  John  Chuk 
Marshman,  p.  .3. 
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to  his  knees  by  the  example  of  a  fellow-apprentice,  now 
walked,  on  one  occasion,  upwards  of  twelve  miles,  starting 
before  three  o’clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  that  he  might 
not  miss  the  early  prayer-meeting ;  and  became  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  The  irrepressible  desire  to  enter  into  the 
ministry  gradually  arose  within  his  heart.  Encouraged  by 
Dr.  Bennett,  he  left  home  in  1802,  to  study  under  Dr. 
Bogue,  at  Gosport.  * 

God  digs  his  stones  from  strange  qiiames.  And  strange 
are  the  tools  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  outhewn, 
and  shaped,  and  polished. 

“  There’s  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Roiighhew  them  how  we  will.” 

*He  who,  in  olden  time,  took  David  from  the  sheepfold, 
Elisha  from  the  plough,  Amos  from  his  herds  and  sycamores, 
apostles  from  fishing  smacks,  the  greatest  of  apostles  from  the 
lunks  of  the  bitterest  persecutors  ;  and,  in  these  latter  days, 
has  called  a  Carey  from  the  awl  and  last,  a  Henry  Martyn 
from  among  senior  wranglers,  an  Adam  Clarke  from  linen¬ 
weaving,  a  John  Williams  from  ironmongery, — called  Angell 
James  from  a  draper’s  counter.  And,  as  we  advance  in  the 
story  of  his  life,  we  are  met  by  what,  if  we  put  on  our 
ecclesiastical  s[)ectacles,  must  be  deemed  irregular.  A  vast 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  ministerial  instruction  and 
training  of  Dissenting  ministers  since  our  young  Blandford 
tradesman  w’as  taken  in  hand  by  Dr.  Bogue.  Dr.  Bogue  was 
no  great  clssical  scholar.  The  chapel  vestry  was  the  divinity 
hall.  Mr.  James  had,  at  least,  one  illustrious  fellow  student. 
Dr.  Morrison,  afterwards  the  missionary  to  China.  But  he 
had  no  chance  of  becoming  a  great  scholar.  Before  he  was 
eighteen  he  was  preaching.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he 
was  ordained  as  pastor  at  Carr’s  Lane,  having  been  such,  in 
fact,  f"'*  eight  mouths. 
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In  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Josepli  Phipson,* 
—one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valued  members  of  the 
Carr’s  Lane  congregation, — a  letter  is  inserted  which  con¬ 
tains  a  passage  not  without  interest,  as  bearing  upon 
God’s  dealings.  An  overture  in  another  quarter  having 
failed,  the  writer  (Mr.  Rogera)  says,  “I  think  there  will 

be  no  impropriety  in . asking  him  (Dr.  Bogue) 

. whether  he  can  give  us  any  assistance.  That  will 

bring  on  something  about  the  young  man  Mr.  B.  (Bennett) 
spoke  of;  but  we  must  have  an  older  man,  if  possible.” 

In  a  document  written  subsequently,  Mr.  Phipson  reviews 
the  causes  of  the  prosperity  which  had  marked  their  pro¬ 
gress  at  Carr’s  Lane,  and  among  them — “  Mainly — so  far  as 
instrumentality  goes — in  the  rich  profusion  of  spiritual  gifts, 
wisdom,  prudence,  temper,  and  practical  good  sense,  with 
which  our  present  honoured  pastor  (Rev.  J.  A.  James)  has 
been  endowed.” 

As  a  precedent  of  universal  apjilication  this  would  be  most 
mischievous.  But,  if  the  plu-a.se  may  be  allowed,  there  are 
eccentricities  in  God’s  providence,  as  it  bears  both  upon  the 
Church  and  upon  the  world.  God  has  exceptions  to  His  rules. 
But  a  few  months  since,  passing  through  some  of  the  grandest 
scenes  in  Switzerland,  amid  forest-clad  mountains,  there  were 
moments  when  no  single  tree  arrested  my  eye ;  it  took  in  a  vast 
aggregate  of  beauty.  But  often  the  road,  for  miles,  was  by 
the  side  of  the  rapid  river,  across  whose  bed  vast  boulders  of 
rock  had  been  hurled,  dislodged  by  storm  and  avalanche  from 
their  ancient  heights;  and  from  these  boulders,  and  their 
coating  of  mossy  soil,  had  sprung  up,  not  the  wild  flower 
only  nor  the  shrub,  but  a  tree  of  goodly  girth,  full  grown, 
tall,  branching,  vigorous.  Ten  thousand  othei-s  were  in 
their  places,  in  comparative  regularity,  on  the  mountain 
sides — the  individuality  of  each  lost  in  the  sweep  of  the 
•  Printed  for  private  circulation  only. 
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wliole  fori’st.  Bdt  this  solitary  tree,  in  its  eccentric  growth, 
— the  sole  possessor,  save  a  few  ferns  and  mosses,  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  grew, — stood  forth  in  its  solitariness,  unique  and 
an  object  of  interest.  It  seemed  sti’ange  that  it  could  find 
root  on  so  superficial  a  depth  of  soil. 

It  is  thus,  ever  and  anon,  with  God’s  trees  of  righteousness; 
the  planting  of  His  right  hand.  The  Almighty  will  shov' 
His  sovereignty.  His  omnipotence.  His  independence  of 
creature  means  and  agencies  by  eccentric  dealings ;  by 
fetching  His  stones,  as  I  have  said,  front  strange  quarries, 
and  working  them  by  strange  and,  apparently,  unfit  and 
unlikely  instruments.  The  Head  of  the  Church  trains  in 
His  own  way  for  His  own  work.  Mr.  James  was  the  la.st 
man  to  propose  his  own  case  as  a  wise  precedent,  and  among 
the  first  to  recognise  the  importance  of  ministerial  training, 
of  scholarship,  and  of  learning ;  among  the  first  to  rejoice  in 
the  means  now  within  the  reach  of  students  for  the  Dissenting 
ministry.  Witness  his  deep  and  unflagging  interest  in 
Spring  Hill  College. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  of  the  Church  of  England  desire 
for  our  ministry  men  \  academically  trained.  Dunces  wo 
woidd  fain  eschew  entirely.  And  we  do  not  the  less  value 
our  Oxford,  our  Cambridge,  and  our  Dublin,  because  God, 
in  the  dispensing  of  His  gifts,  sends  us  some  valuable  men 
from  minor  colleges,  and  as  literates.  As  in  the  case  of 
miracles — and  it  is  no  .slight  a  priori  argument  in  their 
favour — God  reserves  to  Himself,  and  has  lai’gely  exerciswl, 
the  j)rerogative  of  dispensing  with  His  own  laws;  so  with 
the  ministry  of  Jlis  Church;  He  Inis  not  seldom  shown — 
and  may  not  seldom  show  again — that  He  is  independent  of 
Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  Spring  Hill,  in  thrusting  foi-th 
labourers  into  His  hai-vest.  “  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets'!”  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son ? ”  Ye.s.  It 
is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  He  doeth  according  to  Ills  wilL 
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But,  if  Mr.  James  entered  the  ministry,  not  only  without 
academic  distinction,  but  without  academic  training,  whence 
came  the  acquirements  which  made  him  so  able  a  preacher  and 
so  prolific  a  writer  ?  Not  by  miracle.  He  was  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  self-culture.  There  are  few  points  in  which  his  cha- 
i-acter  and  life  are  more  instructive  to  young  men.  If  ever 
it  was  true  of  man  that  he  traded  with  his  talents,  and  gave 
back  to  his  Lord  His  “  own,  with  usury,”  it  was  trrre  of  this 
man.  Had  John  Angell  James  been  an  idler,  he  worrld 
have  lived  and  died  comparatively  useless,  urrhonoured,  and 
unblessed.  He  was  not  a  genius,  not  a  man  of  the  highest 
order  of  intellect — a  profound  r«asoner,  or  a  poet  with 
luxrrriant  fancy.  He  was  neither  an  Irwing,  nor  a  Chalmers, 
nor  a  Robert  Hall,  nor  a  Winter  Hamilton,  nor  a  Jay — still 
less  had  he  the  dangerous  wit  of  Rowland  Hill ;  brrt  to  the 
utmost  he  crrltivated  his  natur-al  powers.  He  stirred  up  the 
gift  of  God,  and  he  became  a  preacher,  largely  ble.ased  of 
God  to  the  salvation  of  meir,  a  prolific  and  widely  read 
writer ;  and  in  this,  intellectually  regarded,  he  was,  in  my 
jirdgment,  greatest.  A  first-rate  public  speaker.  Greater  as 
a  speaker  than  as  a  preacher  or  an  author;  rising  to  higher 
flights  of  mental  power — more  livel}',  more  impressive, 
exhibiting  more  true  and  touching  pathos,  and  not  seldom 
enlivening  all  by  a  playfiilness  which  never  degenerated  into 
irreverence,  coaraeness,  or  burtboneiy.  I  have  heal’d  most  of 
our  best  clerical  speakera  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  some 
among  Nonconformists;  but  there  were  few,  very  few,  whom 
T  saw  with  greater  pleasure  rise  ujion  a  platform  than 
Mr.  James.  Mr.  Dale’s  phrase  is  true  and  hapjy — “The 
oratorical  instinct  which  was  born  with  him.”  His  son,  in 
the  interesting  sketch  of  “  Home  Life,”  with  which  IMr. 
Dale’s  “Life  and  Letters”  is  enriched,  well  says,  “He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  l)y  nature  an  orator,”  and  adds  that 
the  celebrated  Lord  Holland  more  than  once  expressed  his 
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admiration  of  his  speaking,  and  declared  that,  as  a  persuasive 
speaker,  he  was  surpassed  only  by  Charles  James  Fox  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Plunkett. — (pp.  689,  592.) 

We  must  agree  with  his  biographer  in  his  criticism  on 
some  of  his  earlier  speeches,  much  as  they  were  admired 
at  the  time  of  their  delivery — they  were  sometimes  false 
in  taste  and  deficient  in  simplicity  and  in  chasteness  of 
imagery ;  but,  in  later  yeans,  he  lost  somewhat  of  this 
efllorescence,  and  the  riper  fruit  was  rich  and  wholesome 
and  pleasant.  It  was  a  well-known  remark  of  Mr,  Simeon’s, 
as  the  result  of  lengthened  observation  and  experience,  that 
the  men  whom  he  had  seen  most  blessed  of  God  to  be  useful 
in  the  ministry  were  men  of  moderate  abilities,  decided 
piety,  and  great  industry.  I  qualify  the  remark,  ere  I 
apply  it  to  Mr.  James,  because  “moderate  abilities”  would 
be  too  weak  and  disparaging  a  teinn  for  his  jmwer  of  mind. 
But  his  history  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Simeon’s  words.  And 
without,  for  one  moment,  undervaluing  God’s  great  gift  of 
genius,  in  any  direction,  or  denying  that  it  is  through  the 
genius  of  the  few  that  God  has  given  some  of  His  best 
gifts  in  science,  art,  and  literature,  to  the  many — without 
lowering  Homer,  or  Plato,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Bacon,  or 
Milton,  or  Newton,  or  Chatham,  or  Wa.shington,  or  Watt, 
or  Wellington,  or  Robert  Hall,  or  Chalmei-s,  from  their 
niches  in  our  temple.s,  I  must  record  to  the  young  men 
w’ho  are  listening  to  me  my  conviction  that,  after  all,  it 
is  by  the  diligent  self-culture,  the  perseveiing  and  j)lodding 
industry,  the  conscientious  work  of  average  men  that,  Iwth 
in  Church  and  State,  in  our  ]»ari.shes  and  congregations, 
in  our  pulpits  and  Sunday-schools,  in  our  counting-houses, 
warehouses,  and  shops,  the  great  mass  of  the  Church’s  and 
the  world’s  work  is  to  be  done. 

As  you  contrast  the  draj)er’s  apprentice  in  the  cobbler’s 
shop  at  Poole  with  the  venerated  pastor  and  the  man  of 
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world-wiJe  fame  upon  whom  the  men  of  Binningham 
showered  their  jubilee  congratulations  and  magnificent 
jubilee  gifts — every  one  of  them  proud  of  him,  and  every 
one  who  called  him  pastor  thankful  to  be  of  his 
flock — and  remember  that  the  intermediate  training  was 
neither  at  Oxford  nor  Cambridge,  nor  Hoxton,  nor 
llomerton,  nor  Spring  Hill,  you  see,  it  is  true,  the  won¬ 
drous  leadings  of  Divine  providence,  the  wondrous  deal¬ 
ings  of  the  Church’s  Head;  but,  on  the  human  side  of 
the  contemplation,  you  see  also  what  may  be  done  by 
Eliot’s  watchword,  “  Prayer,  pains,  and  God’s  blessing.” 
Tiicre  may  not  be  a  genius  in  this  Hall  to-night — no 
“  bright,  particular  star.”  “  To  another,  one” — not  five 
talents.  Are  you  that  servant?  Where  is  the  one  talent? 
In  a  napkin  ?  In  the  earth  ?  Wliat,  then,  of  the  reekon- 
ing,  when,  after  a  long  time,  the  Lord  of  the  seiwants  cometh  ? 
Is  this  the  sentence  which  awaits  thee,  “  Thou  w’ieked  and 
slothful  servant  ?” 

There  need  be  none  here  who  shall  be  useless  in  his 
day  and  generation — none  who  shall  not  leave  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time.  Young  men  !  redeem  life.  Snatch 
moments  of  leisure.  Let  not  sensational  stories  and  light 
reading  be  all  your  mental  pahulu7n.  Still  less,  let  cafes 
and  low  concert  halls  be  your  evening  resorts.  Let  not 
enlightened  employers  complain  that  their  early  closing  has 
been  turned  by  you  into  a  mischief  and  a  curse ;  that  the 
reading-room  and  the  library  which  they  have  providt'd  are 
deserted,  and  that  the  disgusting  poses  2>las(iques,  or  the 
obscenities  of  “judge  and  jury  ”  meetings,  or  the  low  ribaldry 
of  comic  singei-s,  or  the  degrading  and  p\ierile  follies  of 
“  niggers”  and  “  bones,”  are  too  strong  a  counter  attrac¬ 
tion.  You  have  in  this  very  Association  advantages  »m- 
known  to  the  young  draper  of  Poole.  He  was  driven 
by  stress  of  necessity  to  a  cobbler’s  shop  for  what  you 
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may  find  in  Aldersgato-street, — well-stored  bookshelves, 
Ihble  classes,  lectures,  godly  couii)anions,  brotherly  coun¬ 
sellors.  The  insane  rage  for  jileasure  which  is  characteristic 
of  onr  day,  was  to  me  deeply  and  anxiously  dejdored  by 
Mr.  James.  Self-culture  is  one  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  his  career;  as,  yet  more  strikingly,  because  under  far 
greater  disadvantages,  from  the  career  of  George  Stephenson, 
practising  “pot-hooks”  at  nineteen,  and  paying  to  Kobin 
Cowems,  the  Walbottle  schoolmaster,  threepence  weekly  as 
a  night  school  fee;  iuci-eased  to  fourpence,  when  Andrew 
liobertson,  the  S^jotch  dominie,  added  the  thii-d  R  (’rith- 
nietic)  to  the  reading  and  the  (w)  riting. 

Chronologically,  I  shall  be  disi-egarding  the  order  of 
events  and  anticipating  largely ;  j^et  in  this  connection  I 
may  best  adduce  some  proof  of  Mr.  James’s  labours  and 
usefulness  as  a  writer,  by  reminding  you  that  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  alone  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1859,  circulated  nearly  three  millions  of  his  books  and 
tracts.  His  usefulness  seems,  in  some  aspects,  to  have 
had  few  precedents.  As  I  contemplate  it — even  that  scanty 
measure  of  it,  which  we  may  venture  to  estimate  before  the 
discoveries  of  the  great  day— my  own  ministry  seems  to  have 
been  little  better  than  seven  and-twenty  years  of  idleness 

and  unprofitableness. 

% 

“Anxious  Inquirer,”  in  five  languages,  from  the  Depot — 

Knglisli,  Welsh,  Italian,  German,  French,  besides  an 
unknown  number  in  .Spanish,  Portuguese,  Armeno- 


Turkish,  and  one  or  two  Indian  langiuages .  .586,443 

“  Pastoival  Addresses  ”  .  1,049,319 

“  Young  Man  from  Home  ’’ .  88,001 

“  Christian  Progress  ”  .  37,817 

“  Believe  and  be  Saved”  (.‘{gmo) .  30,260 

Ditto,  ditto  (tract)  .  450,900 

“  Path  to  the  Bush  ” .  13,813 


Carried  foi  ward 


2,256,553 
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Brought  forward .  2,250,5.5.3 

“  Elizabeth  Balea  ” .  8,202 

“  Your  Great  Concern  ” .  128,250 

“  Pious  Collier  ” .  121,575 

“  Man  that  Killed  his  Neighbours  ”  .  416,310 


2,930,950 

You  will  not  expect  from  your  lecturer  a  lengthened  and 
minute  history  of  Mr.  James’s  pastorate  at  Can‘’s  Lane. 
The  young  minister,  appreciated  from  the  first  by  ripened 
and  venerable  Christians  in  his  congi'egation,  remained  in 
this  his  first  and  only  pastorate  throughout  his  life.  This, 
of  course,  was  one  of  the  causes  which  contributed  largely 
to  his  public  influence,  no  less  than  to  his  hold  upon  his 
people’s  confidence  and  affection,  in  later  years.  He  was 
never  transplanted.  He  stnick  his  roots  deep,  and  no 
fibre  of  them  was  ever  injured.  Thus  at  his  jubilee,  and 
long  before  his  jubilee,  he  was  strong  in  the  cumulative 
influence  of  a  lifetime,  concentrated  on  one  congregation, 
in  one  town.  Not  a  particle  had  been  lost  by  removM 
from  place  to  place.  He  never  had  to  begin  again.  Mr. 
Dale  has  recorded  a  wise  counsel  of  Mis.  James,  his 
excellent  wife,  given  to  him  at  a  season  when  discourage¬ 
ment  was  producing  restlessness, — “  Never  leave  Birming¬ 
ham,  till  you  see  your  way  out  of  it  as  clearly  as  you 
did  into  it.” 

A  golden  counsel  for  restless  ministers,  restless  from 
natural  fickleness,  or,  Elijah-like,  from  morbid  querulous¬ 
ness  and  impatience.  Let  such  remember  what  the 
biographer  records, — “That  Mr.  James’s  ministerial  life 
commenced  with  seven  years  of  appjirent  failure  so 
apparent  as  greatly  to  dishearten  and  distress  him.  He 
learned,  as  years  rolled  on,  what  his  own  jien  has  recoixled, 
“  That  a  man  does  as  much  by  his  character  as  by  his 
talents ;  and  that  confidence  is  tlie  growth  of  years.”  It 
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would  have  Vjeen  an  element  of  no  small  strength  to  a 
less  gifted  and  able  man,  that,  by  the  safe  keeping  of 
his  faithful  God,  and  through  the  power  of  His  gmce,  he 
was  kept,  with  consistent  life  and  unblemished  character, 
in  a  conspicuous  post,  for  more  than  fifty  years — until  he 
had  identified  himself  with  Birmingham ;  so  that,  where¬ 
soever  its  name  was  mentioned,  no  living  man  rose  up 
inora  immediately  in  the  mind  of  hearer  or  speaker,  as 
identified  with  it,  than  did  John  Angell  James.  His 
people  became  proud  of  him.  And  few  congregations, 
whether  among  Dissenting  denominations  or  within  the 
Church  of  England,  enjoyed  so  long  a  period  of  unity 
and  peace  as  that  which  marked  his  pastorate.  In  the 
government  of  his  people  he  is  described  to  me  (for  here 
I  must  be  beholden  to  others)  as  simple-heart«d  and 
straightforward.  He  had  in  one  of  his  brothers,  who 
posaesse<l  a  governing  mind,  a  wise  counsellor  and  helper. 
He  had,  I  am  told,  the  happy  sagacity  and  tact  which  I 
could  wish  that  we  ministers  all  possessed,  of  seldom 
venturing  on  anything  without  being  tolerably  well  sure 
that  his  deacons  were  unanimous  and  his  people  were 
prepared  for  it.  We  may  presume  that,  had  he  been  a 
Church  of  England  clergyman,  he  would  not  have  set 
his  parish  in  a  flame  for  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  a  surplice, 
a  tone,  or  a  genuflection.  He  managed  unreasonable  dis¬ 
sentients  playfully  and  wisely.  It  is  among  the  traditions 
of  Carr’s  Lane  that,  when  the  “Sanctus”  had  been  introduced 
into  the  service,  an  outspoken  man  objected :  “  Why,  sir, 
it  doesn’t  go  beyond  Sinai ;  there’s  nothing  of  Calvary  in 
it.”  “Come,  come,”  said  Mr.  James,  “you  look  into  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  you’ll  find  that  the  seraphim  sing 
it  in  heaven ;  what’s  good  enough  for  them  is  surely  good 
enough  for  you.” 

“  In  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  writes  one 
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of  his  peojde  to  me,  “he  was  pre-eminently  h.nppy.  It 
seemed  the  occasion  of  his  highest  and  closest  public  com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  with  his  fellow  Christians.  His  spirit 
was  obviously  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  the  benignity  and 
love  that  characterised  the  Divine  Majesty;  and  his  filial 
gratitude  and  joy  were  manifest  and  overflowing.  I  have 
never  witnessed,”  he  continues,  “such  exhibitions  as  he 
presented  at  the  table,  of  a  human  heart  delighting  itself 
in  God,  and  gathering  strength  and  consecration  for  future 
service.” 

Another  writes  to  me :  “  Striking  as  were  his  sermons, 
oftentimes  they  were  almost  eclipsed  by  his  addresses  at  the 
iidministiution  of  the  Loixl’s  Supper,  when  he  seemed  as  if  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  great  Master  of  the  feast, 
and  as  if  the  glories  of  heaven  were  visible  to  him,  without 
a  veil  between ;  and  he  was  anxious  that  his  much-loved 
Hock  should  share  with  him  in  the  sublime  enjoyments 
of  that  fleeting  hour ;  and  never  did  holiness  seem  so 
lovely,  or  sin  so  hateful,  or  self-deception  so  awful,  as 
when  he  dwelt  upon  the  happiness,  even  in  this  world,  of 
leading  a  God-like  life ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  the  finite 
can  attain,  resembling  the  Infinite.  And  when,  in  terms  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  he  urged  each  to  ascertain,  ere  the  bread 
and  cup  came  round  to  them,  whether  they  had  examine<l 
themselves,  cold  indeed  and  insensible  must  have  been  the 
heart  which  did  not  vibrate  to  the  touch,  and,  though  con¬ 
scious  that  love  to  the  Lord  was  there,  silently  implore  the 
aid  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  hearts  in  the  all-important  inves¬ 
tigation.  His  addres.ses  to  the  non-communicants  in  the 
galleries  were  very  striking  and  solemn ;  and  many,  on 
becoming  communicants,  ascribed  their  conversion  to  what 
was  siud  at  these  seasons.” 

As  a  preacher,  he  has  left  behind  him  no  grand  master¬ 
pieces  which  are  identified  with  his  name,  as  did  Macl.aurin, 
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in  his  “Glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ;”  Robert  Hall,  in  his 
“  Modern  Infidelity”  and  “  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Princess 
Charlotte and  Chalmers,  in  his  “  Expulsive  Power  of  a 
New  Alfectioii.”  But  few  preachers  were  more  useful  iu 
their  day  and  generation.  At  one  time  his  great  intimacy 
with  and  admiration  of  American  preaching  tended  much  to 
foster  the  adoption  of  the  awful  style  of  preaching.  He 
dwelt  a  while  on  gloomy  subjects,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
nearly  drove  away  hearera.  But  these  topics  were  not  the 
usual  staple  of  his  sermons. 

“  My  father’s  forte,"  writes  his  son,  “  lay  in  expository 
lectures  on  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,”  “  and  in  incul¬ 
cating  moral  and  religious  duties.”  “  His  ethical  sermons,” 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Dale,  “  were  among  the  ablest  and 
most  jjowerful  that  he  ever  delivered.”  But  I  am  assured, 
by  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  member  of  his  con¬ 
gregation,  that  “  the  effect  ])roduced  by  his  delivery  was  far 
beyond  anything  that  the  printed  pages  indicate.  There 
was  an  unction  and  earnastness  about  his  utterance  that 
I  have  scarcely  known  iu  any  other  preacher.  He  seemed 
always  to  realize  his  posi’^ion,  as  an  ambassador  for 
Christ ;  and  spoke  as  under  the  influence  of  this  realization. 
The  evident  sympathy  of  his  own  heart  with  the  truth  he 
was  presenting  attracted  the  sympathy  of  his  hearei’s,  and 
imparted  interest  and  impression  to  all  his  service-s.  Even 
an  old  sermon,”  adds  my  kind  informant,  “  never  seemed  an 
old  one,  but  had  a  perjjetual  freshness.” 

His  theory  and  standard  of  preaching  may  be  gathered 
from  his  useful  introduction  to  Dr.  Spencer’s  “Pastoral 
Sketches.”  “In  all  preaching,”  he  urges,  “there  should 
be  a  prevalence  of  the  converting  element ;  i.  e.,  of  truths, 
and  the  manner  of  treating  them,  which  are  likely  to  rouse 
the  hearer  to  the  state  of  his  soul  ;  to  show  him  his  con¬ 
dition  as  a  sinner ;  to  awaken  a  deep  solicitude  for  his 
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eternal  welfare,  by  convincing  him  of  his  danger ;  to  make 
him  feel  the  necessity  of  re|)entance  and  faith  ;  and  to  urge 
him  to  flee,  without  delay,  to  Christ  for  salvation.” — p.  xxiv. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  Introduction  he  writes,  on  this 
pointy  so  wisely,  so  touchingly,  so  solemnly,  that,  though  the 
extract  is  somewhat  long,  I  must  enrich  my  lectuie  with  it 

“  My  brethren  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  if  I  suggest  that 
there  is  amongst  us  all — if  we  look  at  the  stupendous  truths 
and  momentous  objects  of  our  ministry — a  criminal  supine¬ 
ness  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  burning  zeal  which 
should  characterise  our  activity.  Amidst  the  huiTy  of  our 
work  in  this  age  of  bustling  energy,  we  have  too  little  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  our  mission,  and  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  fulfilling  its  requirements  and  terrible  respon¬ 
sibilities.  A  time  of  seclusion,  when  sickness  of  a  serious 
nature  dismisses  us  from  the  pulpit  and  the  study,  and  shuts 
us  up  in  the  chamber  of  solitude,  and  leaves  us  alone  with 
our  conscience,  is  sometimes  granted  to  us  as  an  opportunity 
of  self-conference,  and  offers  to  us  a  befitting  opportunity  for 
a  fresh  survey  of  our  w’ork,  and  for  a  solemn  scrutiny  into 
our  means  of  executing  it.  Ah,  then,  when  the  houi-s  pass 
slowly  away,  and  the  time  is  occupied  between  solemn 
recollections  of  the  past  and  still  more  solemn  anticipations 
of  the  futui'e  ;  when  actions  are  scanned  and  motives  are 
weighed ;  when  it  seems  probable  that  all  stewardship  is 
over,  except  the  account  to  be  rendered  to  the  Great  Master, 
and  when  the  audit  is  looked  for  as  very  near ;  then  how 
differently  do  we  judge  of  the  momentous  importance  and 
responsibility  of  the  ministerial  office  from  what  we  do  while 
busily  engaged  in  its  various  functions  !  How  really  awful 
a  thing  does  it  then  appear  to  us  to  watch  for  souls,  and  to 
give  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  performed  our 
duties  !  Such,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  my  situation  of 
late.  The  hand  of  God  an-ested  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
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labours,  and  sent  me  to  my  chamber,  where,  in  days  of 
weakness  and  in  nights  of  sleeplessness,  I  reviewed  a 
ministry,  not  altogether  inactive  nor  unprofitable,  and 
which  has  been  j)roti’acted  beyond  the  ordinary  length  of 
service ;  and  oh,  how  cleai’ly  and  impressively  did  the  great 
object  of  the  ministry,  as  designed  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
come  out  upon  me  anew  !  How  worthless,  in  those  some¬ 
what  awful  moments,  did  all  other  ends,  compared  with  this, 
appear  to  my  mind  !  How  deeply  humbled  did  I  feel  under 
the  conviction  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  great 
object  had  been  sought !  And  how  full  was  my  determina¬ 
tion,  should  my  life  be  longer  spared,  to  make  this  the  great 
and  only  object  of  my  remaining  days  !  It  seemed  to  me 
then,  as  I  have  expressed  it  elsewhere,  as  if  we  were  all 
loiterers  together  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  as  though 
‘  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  ’  was  rarely  to 
be  found,  since  Whitfield  and  Wesley  have  gone  to  their 
rest. 

“  I  am  still  in  circumstances  calculated  to  give  solemnity 
to  my  reflections,  and  perhajjs  some  weight  to  my  words. 
The  pi'essure  of  disease  upon  my  bodily  frame  has  been 
lightened,  but  it  has  left  me  no  longer  ‘  strong  to  labour.’ 
I  am  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  and  the  subject  of  not  a  few 
of  its  infirmities.  The  evening  of  life  is  come,  and  with  it 
some  of  its  clouds.  Should  these  clouds,  however,  only 
furnish  a  new  theatre  on  which  to  display  the  lustra  of 
my  setting  sun,  and  aflford  me  an  opportunity  of  glorifying 
Christ  by  the  passive  virtues  of  the  Christian  character, 
they  ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  even  a  clearer 
sky.  It  is  now  some  consolation  to  me  to  recollect,  that 
amidst  innumerable  defects — which,  if  aflfection  has  concealed 
them  from  the  notice  of  my  friends,  are  humblingly  known 
to  myself — I  have,  in  some  measure,  ever  kept  in  view  the 
conversion  of  sinners  as  the  great  end  of  the  Christian 
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ministry,  and  therefore  of  mine.  I  started  in  my  preaching 
career,  while  yet  a  student,  with  this  before  my  eyes,  as  the 
great  purpose  for  which  I  entered  the  pulpit.  This  I  have 
kept  in  view  through  a  ministry  of  half  a  century.  This 
I  now  look  at,  with  undiverted  eye,  in  the  latter  scenes  of 
my  life  ;  and,  taught  both  by  my  own  experience,  and  by 
observation  of  all  I  have  seen  in  the  conduct  of  others,  were 
I  now  beginning  my  course,  instead  of  gnidually  closing  it, 
I  should  most  deliberately  choose  this  as  my  ministerial 
vocation,  and  consider  that  my  official  life  would  be  almost 
a  lost  adventure  if  this  were  not  in  some  good  measure  its 
blessed  result.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  notwithstatiding 
all  my  defects  and  manifold  imperfections,  I  have  had  my 
rew'ard.  I  speak  thus,  not  in  a  way  of  boasting,  but  of 
gratitude,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  especially  its  younger  members. 

“  God  will  never  suffer  those  altogether  to  fail  in  their 
object  who  make  the  conversion  of  soids  their  great  aim, 
and  who  employ,  in  earnestness  of  prayer  and  action.  His 
own  methods,  and  depend  upon  His  own  Spirit  for  accom- 
jdishing  it. 

“  Ministers  may  think  too  little  of  this  now,  and  the 
work  of  conversion  be  lost  sight  of  too  much,  in  their  eager 
desires  and  ardent  ambition  after  popularity  and  applause ; 
but  the  time  is  coming  when  these,  except  as  they  gave  a 
man  a  wider  sjdiere  for  his  converting  work,  will  be  thought 
worthless  and  vain. 

“  Amidst  the  gathering  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the 
anticipations  of  eternity,  much  more  at  the  bar  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  celestial  world,  it  will  be  deemed  a  i)oor  and 
meagre  reflection  to  a  minister  of  Christ,  that  he  was  once 
followed  and  applauded  by  admiring  crowds.  The  know¬ 
ledge,  then,  that  he  had  been  the  instniment  of  converting 
a  single  sinner  from  the  eiTor  of  his  ways,  and  saving  a  soul 
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from  cleatli,  will  be  worth  more  than  the  applauses  of  a 
world  or  the  admiration  of  an  age,  and  is  an  honour  for 
which  the  crown  of  royalty  or  the  wreath  of  victory  might 
be  bartered  now  with  infinite  advantage.  Then,  amidst  tlie 
scenes  of  the  last  judgment,  and  the  splendours  of  immor¬ 
tality,  they  who  have  been  most  eager  in  seeking,  and  most 
successful  in  obtaining,  the  richest  distinctions  upon  earth, 
shall  confess  that  ‘  He  who  winneth  souls  is  wise,’  and  shall 
see  ‘  that  they  who  turn  many  to  rigliteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.’” — “Pastor’s  Sketches,” 
p.  Ixvii. 

His  Stirling  treatise,  “  An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of 
the  Times” — one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  many  wiitings — 
contains  much  tliat  miglit  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  The 
extracts  by  which  he  illustrates  the  “  Nature  of  Earnest¬ 
ness,”  (chapter  v.  p.  102,  &c.  tkc  ),  from  Doolittle,  Baxter, 
Howe,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Whitfield,  and  Mr.  Paraons  of 
York,  are  illustrations  of  his  conception  of  pid2ut  earnest¬ 
ness  for  the  convei-sion  of  souls. 

His  theology  was  utterly  untainted  by  the  leprous 
lilague  of  liationalisrn.  It  was  substantially,  though  not 
in  all  the  stiffness  of  the  Calvinism  of  some  of  them,  the 
theology  of  the  Puritans  and  Evangelical  clergy.  No 
wavering  about  the  insiiiration  of  the  Word.  No  picking  and 
choosing  amid  alleged  myths,  blunders,  and  disci’epancies. 
No  jiaring  down  of  the  atonement.  No  substitution  of  a 
generalized,  negative,  undoginatic  CHiristianity  for  the  positive 
truths  of  Scrijiture  and  its  Gosj)el.  Such,  he  well  knew,  would 
not  meet  the  needs  of  man.  What  Gospel  shall  Broad  Church 
Hebers,  or  Carey.s,  or  Henry  Martyns,  carry  to  the  heathen  1 
What  shall  we  do  at  home  with  the  positive,  pressing, 
crushing  sins  and  soiTows  of  the  souls  committed  to  us  with 
nothing  but  a  negative  Christianity  1  Nor  was  there  any 
idolatry  of  intellect.  It  is  delightful  to  know  that  the 
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present  occupant  of  Mr.  James’s  pulpit  had  the  wisdom  and 
the  grace  to  write,  “  Intellectual  preaching  is  preaching 
in  which  nine-tenths  of  human  nature  are  clean  forgotten.” 
(p'.  609.) 

In  passing  to  his  other  labours,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  remind  you  that  Mr.  Jame.s’s  fame  as  a  writer, 
and  probably  by  far  the  greater  measure  of  his  posthumous 
usefulness,  rest  upon  his  “Anxious  Enquirer.”  When  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  motives  in  writing  it,  “  I  believe,”  he  says,  “  I 
was  animated  by  a  pure  desire  to  glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Perhaps  there  was  less  admixture  of  self-seeking  and 
vain-glory  in  the  writing  of  this  book  than  in  any  other  of  my 
works.”  (“  Life  and  Letters,”  p.  307 .)  He  declares  that,  “  in 
the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  amount  of  its  usefulness, 
it  swallows  up  all”  his  “  other  works.”  (p.  308.)  “Had  I 
preseiwed,”  he  writes,  “  all  the  letters  I  have  received,  both 
from  other  countries  and  my  own,  of  its  usefulness,  they 

would  have  formed  a  book . The  tidings  have  become 

as  common  things.”  He  naiTates  that,  “  in  one  of  the 
back  settlements  of  America,”  where  there  was  no  .stated 
ministry,  “  a  single  copy  of  the  ‘  Anxious  Enquirer’  had 
found  its  way.  It  was  lent  from  one  pereon  to  another, 
and  seven-and-twenty  persons  were  thus  hopefully  con¬ 
verted  to  God  by  the  perusal  of  the  solitaiy  copy  found 
ammg  them.”  (p.  309.) 

INIr.  Dale  relate.s,  that  “eight  or  nine  friends  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  together  were  conversing  about  their  religious 
history,  and  they  discovered  that  they  had  all  found  in 
the  ‘  Anxious  Enquirer’  the  guidance  and  stimulus  by 
which  they  luul  been  led  to  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
(Ibid.)  At  j)ublic  meetings  men  from  foreign  lands  un¬ 
expectedly  overwhelmed  him  by  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  its  usefulness  to  their  souls,  and  owned  him  as  their 
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spiritwal  father ;  the  speaker,  on  one  occasion,  adding  that 
“  he  knew  of  twelve  students  for  the  ministry  who  had  been 
converted  by  the  jierusalof  that  book.”  In  my  own  “  Funeral 
Sermon,  in  memoiw  of  Mr.  James,”  I  narrated  a  touching 
scene  which  I  witnes.sed  upon  the  platform  of  the  Bii*- 
mingham  Town  Hall. 

“Those  of  us  who  were  pre.sent,  some  few  years  ago,  at  our 
Church  Missionary  Meeting  in  Birmingham,  when  Mr.  James, 
unknown  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hughes,  one  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion,  sat  upon  the  platform,  have  not  forgotten  the  testimony 
home  by  that  fervent-spirited  officer  to  the  usefulness  of  this 
book ;  and  how,  when  the  pre.sence  of  the  author  was  made 
known  to  the  .speaker,  he  grasped  Mr.  James’s  hand,  and  said, 
with  half-choked  utterance,  ‘  Oh,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
a  blessing  that  book  Inus  been  made  in  India.’  Mr.  James 
sat  pale  with  emotion,  and  his  venerable  head  bowed  dowm 
in  humility,  at  this  unexpected  testimony.  From  that 
gifted  and  facile  pen  have  flowed  Divine  counsel.s,  not  to 
‘The  Anxious  Enquirer’  only,  but  to  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  to  Young  Men,  to  Young  Women,  and  to  Children. 
The  Widow  has  been  directed  to  the  Widow’s  God ;  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  alike  enfoi’ccd  and  illustrated.” 

“The  day  of  judgment  alone  will  disclose  wdiat  has 
resulted  from  the  issue  of  this  little  and  apparctitly  in¬ 
significant  publication.”  Yet,  does  its  author  add,  after 
recording  with  humble  and  adoring  thankfulness  its 
astonishing  circulation  and  va.st  us(;fulues.s,  “  Lot  any 
critic,  or  other  pei'son  of  sound  judgment,  examine  the 
book  itself.  He  will  find  no  literary  talent,  no  philo. 
sophical  research,  no  profound  theology,  no  novelties  of 
sentiment,  no  pretension  to  logic,  rhetoric,  or  poetiy, — 
nothing  but  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  elementsuy 
treatises  in  the  English  language ;  a  book  which  contains 
nothing  that  can  puff  up  its  author  with  pride, — a  book 
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which  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  Evangelical  ministers 
of  all  denominations  woidd  have  written,  had  he  sat  down 
with  such  a  purpose, — the  mere  alphabet  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which,  whatever  cause  its  success  might  occasion 
to  its  author  for  adoring  gratitude,  can  certainly  yield  no 
materials  to  feed  his  pride.  Yet  this  elementary,  this 
simple,  this  humble,  this  comparatively  insignificant  little 
book  has  been  honoured  of  God  to  do  a  mighty  work  in 
the  earth,  in  the  way  of  converting  souls  !”  (pp.  313—14.) 

This  alone  might  seem  xisefulness  enough  for  a  life.  And 
were  envy  a  lawful  passion,  who  among  us  would  not  envy 
him  the  authorship  of  the  “  Anxious  Enquirer  1”  But 
if,  as  the  author  of  this  God-honoured  book,  Mr.  James 
attained  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  usefulness,  his  name 
is  identified  with  other  works  heavenly  in  their  aim,  grand 
in  their  conception,  and  lasting  in  their  results. 

He  who  had  felt  the  lack  of  academic  training  for  the 
ministry,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  important 
work  of  providing  and  maintaining  that  training  for  others, 
upon  an  enlarged  scale  and  with  a  wise  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  the  age.  For  Spring-hill  College  his 
labours  were  abundant.  In  the  Evangelical  Alliance  he 
found,  as  he  conceived,  a  means  for  advancing  a  cause  than 
which  none  was  nearer  and  dearer  to  his  heart — the  union 
of  Christians.  Many  of  us  have  not  been  able  to  follow 
him  to  that  platform.  But  we  can  appreciate  the  spirit, 
and  bid  “  God  speed !”  to  the  aims  of  its  promoters-  and 
supporters.  Into  Mr.  Thompson’s  noble  scheme  of  a 
Million  New  Testament  Fund  for  China,  he  threw  himself 
with  all  the  fervour  of  his  missionary  zeal  Though  not 
the  author  of  the  project,  to  him,  under  God’s  favour,  it 
owed  its  success — a  success  the  double  of  what  had  been 
anticipated — a  fund  sufficient  for  two  millions. 

Being  placed  himself,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  in 
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a  position  of  pecuniary  independence,  and  being  eminently 
a  man  of  generous  heart,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  his 
jubilee  to  found  a  “  Pastors’  Retiring  Fund.”  The  balance 
of  the  sum  collected  for  the  jubilee  offerings,  amounting  to 
upwaixis  of  £500,  he  made  up  to  £1,000,  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  provision  for  disabled  and  retired  ministers.  This  has 
now  reached  £36,000,  exclusive  of  £3,600  in  legacies, 
which  have  not  yet  fallen  in.  Thus,  too,  do  his  works  follow 
him,  thus  will  he  minister  to  the  cares  and  wants  of  worn- 
out  veterans,  throughout  years  to  come. 

Appeals  for  pecuniary  help  from  all  sorts  of  people,  for 
all  kinds  of  objects,  from  all  Christian  denominations,  reached 
him  daily,  and  very  rarely  was  one  denied.  Even  a  street 
beggar  or  a  child  was  not  sent  empty  away.  “  I  dare  say,”  he 
would  remark,  “  I  am  cheated  every  day  of  my  life,  but  I 
would  rather  give  to  twenty  undeserving  cases  than  refuse 
one  of  real  distress.”  For  many  years  he  gave  away  to  the 
cause  of  God  a  third  of  his  income.  “  Talk  of  a  tenth  !”  he 
would  say,  “  it  is  paltry  !” 

And  his  laboriousness  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  which  he  has  left  us.  “  At  that  time  ”  (1852),  writes 
one  of  his  people  to  me,  “  Mr.  James  was  fulfilling,  with¬ 
out  assistance,  all  the  duties  of  his  ministry  and  pastorate, 
preaching  in  both  the  sabbath  services,  and  on  Wednesday 
evening,  administering  the  ordinances,  presiding  at  weekly 
prayer-meeting,  and  monthly  church  meeting,  and  attend¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  church  district  meetings,  and  anni- 
veisaiy,  and  other  periodic  gatherings  in  connection  with 
the  various  institutions  promoted  by  his  church  and  con¬ 
gregation,  such  as  Sunday-schools,  Brotherly  Society,  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Working  Party,  dec.  dec.  In  all  circumstances, 
everywhere  and  always,  he  presented  the  unvarying  aspect 
of  one  who  had  a  great  work  on  hand,  and  was  solemnly, 
earnestly,  and  cordially  devoted  to  its  accomplishment.  It 
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seemed  never  out  of  sight.  ‘  One  thing  I  do,’  was  not  more 
appropriate  as  an  utteranee  of  the  Apostle  than  it  would 
have  been  of  Mr.  James,  in  refei'ence  to  both  his  own  reli¬ 
gious  culture  and  the  full  discharge  of  his  work.  He  was 
ceaselessly  engros.sed  with  the  ministry  he  had  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.” 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that,  as  I  am  informed  by 
a  beloved  member  of  his  family,  “  he  was  a  most  rigid 
economist  of  his  time.  And  although  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  consume  ‘  the  midnight  oil,’  in  deep  and  injurious  study, 
or  who  rise  at  daybreak  to  prosecute  their  researches,  it 
was  astonishing  how  much,  dining  the  woi’king  hours  of 
each,  he  accomplished,  by  this  scrupulous  economy  of  time.” 
Of  course  then  he  was  a  punctual  man.  “  Punctuality,”  he 
once  said  to  me,  while  we  were  pulling  out  our  watches  and 
dancing  attendance  for  some  unpunctual  colleagues  on  a 
committee,  “is  an  expensive  virtue.”  And  it  must  be  so 
until  this  excellent  little  vii-tue  becomes  universal,  for  w’e 
punctual  men  lose  time  through  the  impunctuality  of 
othei-s. 

It  would  be  beside  my  present  purpose  to  treat  in  detail  the 
celebration  of  Mr.  James’s  jubilee — a  celebration  far  deeper 
in  feeling  and  far  more  true  in  its  reality  than  much  of  the 
testimonializing  of  the  day.  His  loving  people  loaded  him 
with  gifts ;  and  Carr’s  Lane,  and  the  Townhall,  and  the  site 
of  the  Jubilee  Chapel  were  the  scenes  of  solemn  and  joyful 
services.  Not  only  dissenters  of  other  denominations  than 
his  own,  and  the  representatives  of  great  religious  societies, 
but  Chiu’chmen  also,  united  to  do  him  honour  and  to  claim 
him  as  the  common  property  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Nor  were  greetings  wanting  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
Such  a  jubilee  is  a  snare  to  any  man.  He  was  well  aware 
of  this.  In  a  letter  to  myself  he  writes,  “I  am  ashamed 
and  grieved  at  the  notoriety  which  my  friends  have  given, 
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and  are  still  giving,  to  this  event.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  no 
simulated  modesty,  no  aflected  humility  which  compels  me 
to  say,  I  blush  over  my  own  fame — shall  I  call  it  ? — from 
an  entire  consciousness  how  little  I  deserve  it ;  and  I  now 
wish  I  had  forbidden  all  this  publicity.  Believe  me  when 
I  say,  it  is  not  my  doing ;  and  could  I  have  foreseen 
what  my  friends  intended  to  do,  and  all  the  real  concem 
it  now  produces,  I  should  have  passed  over  the  year 
almost  in  silence.  To  me  it  seems  as  if  a  fast  were  more 
suitable  than  a  festival,  because  of  the  many  and  great 
imperfections  which  the  review  of  fifty  years  brings  out 
upon  ray  afflicted  sight.”  To  Mr.  Dale  he  writes,  “  I  am 
afraid  there  is  too  much  of  glorying  in  man.” 

And  again, —  “  With  unuttemble  astonishment,  at  the 
honours  which  are  now  heaped  upon  me,  I  blush  over  them, 
— and  that,  from  a  conviction  of  their  excess  over  all  1 
desire  or  deserve ;  and  am  truly  ashamed  to  receive  them.” 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  “  I 
have  been  looking,”  said  this  laborious  and  honoured  ser¬ 
vant,  on  the  threshold  of  rest,  “  upon  my  personal  life,  my 
ministerial  life,  and  upon  my  books,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
one  bright  spot.  I  can  find  none.  Such  a  mixture  of 
motives  running  through  them  all.”  And,  when  affec¬ 
tionately  reminded  by  Mr.  Mai'sden  of  his  great  useful¬ 
ness,  there  followed  a  burst  of  humble  thanksgiving  and 
praise. 

His  first  visit  to  me,  in  1846,  presented  him  as  deeply 
anxious  for  the  .spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock.  It  was  in 
keeping  with  his  anxieties  at  an  earlier  date,  as  exhibited 
in  the  lettei-s  to  his  congregation  and  his  deacons,  bearing 
date  1840,  and  not  opened  until  after  his  death.  Before  he 
left  me  he  touched  upon  one  advantage  in  the  Church  of 
EnglaTid,  in  as.sociating  curates  with  u.s,  and  expressed  a 
I  wLsh  that  he  could  make  some  such  provision,  but  with  the 
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view  that  liis  associate  should  succeed  him.  He  evidently 
dx'euded  a  division  in  the  choice  of  a  successor.  AVe  should 
be  candid  and  lenient  with  one  another ;  for  our  systems 
all  show  their  weak  points  in  tuim.  Congregations  in  the 
Church  of  England  wince,  and  not  unreasonably,  when  an 
unfit  and  unacce[)table  pastor  is  thrust  on  them  by  the 
nepotism  of  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  patron,  or  as  the 
result  of  jobbeiy  ;  or, — worse  than  all — the  result  of  the 
hatefid  system  of  the  sale  of  livings,  that  burning  scandal 
in  our  church — as  the  purchaser  of  the  fleece.  But  popular 
election  has  its  evils ;  and  these,  by  no  means,  inconside- 
mble.  I  confess  that  it  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  that  Mr. 
James  was  unduly  anxious ;  and  that  a  stronger  faith  in  the 
Church’s  Head  would  have  calmed  his  fears.  How  wisely, 
how  lovingly,  how  nobly,  he  ultimately  acted  in  this  matter, 
Ls  told  by  the  pen  of  him  who  was  most  deeply  interested, 
and  who,  in  his  affectionate  record  of  this  period  of  Carr’s 
Lane  history,  has  shown  a  becoming  and  grateful  apjxreciation 
of  Mr.  James’s  conduct. 

I  shall  attempt  no  analysis  of  his  character.  Nor  does  it 
need  it.  He  was  a  transj)arent,  honest  man — straightforward 
in  aim  and  conduct.  He  was  shrewd,  but  no  manoeuvrer. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  Jesuit  in  him.  I  am  but  giving  a 
sketch,  not  a  miniature — still  less  a  photograjjh. 

A  remark  was  once  made  to  me,  in  reference  to  an 
eminent  clergyman,  that  he  was  “an  unbruised  man” — a 
man  who  had  not  hitherto  been  softened  down  by  Divine 
chastening.  Such  men,  specially  as  Christ’s  ministers,  how¬ 
ever  zealous  and  useful,  will  always  present,  in  one  direction 
of  their  pastorate,  ministerial  deficiency.  Unbniised  men 
have  not  fully  graduated  as  pastoia.  Ministers  have  need 
themselves  to  Ixe  taught  and  sustained  in  the  school  of 
affliction.  There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  only  in  sick 
chanxbers,  and  by  beds  of  death,  and  in  houses  of  mourn- 
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ing — not  in  the  homes  of  others,  but  in  our  own.  These 
Mr.  James  had  learned.  He  was  not  an  unbruised  man. 

I  must  not,  in  a  public  lectxire,  rudely  violate  the  sanctities 
of  home  life.  Bereavement,  great  nervous  depression,  and 
morbid  fears  were  his  trials.  Hence,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
he  was  safe  and  valuable  in  counsel.  He  was  not  over- 
sjjnguine.  He  saw  diflSculties.  And,  in  his  apprehensions 
about  the  prospects  of  the  Church — specially  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  Rationalistic  leprosy  was  leavening 
the  ministry — he  was  thought  by  many  of  his  brethren  to 
take  a  morbid  view.  It  is  touching  to  read  the  description 
of  his  trials,  in  this  respect,  given  by  his  own  pen.  Speak¬ 
ing,  in  1845,  of  a  public  engagement  which  he  had  made,  he 
writes :  “Nor  will  my  nerves  be  tranquil  again  till  the 
engagement  is  either  dissolved  or  fulfilled.  There  will  be  a 
month’s  discomfort  and  interrupted  pursuits,  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  one  trifling  engagement . I  find  it 

difficult  to  explain  the  idiosyncrasy  under  which  I  labour. 
It  is  something  like  this  :  I  make  a  promise  to  preach — 
after  a  while  I  am  somewhat  poorly — I  wake  in  the  night ; 
the  promise  comes  up  like  a  spectre  before  me — it  is  a  trifling, 
concern ;  no  matter,  it  w  a  concern,  it  is  future — I  cannot 
sleep.  I  rise  uncomfortable,  and  continue  so  through  the 
day.  I  go  to  bed  dreading  that  I  shall  not  sleep.  The  pre¬ 
diction  verifies  itself  ....  Where  othei-s  would  find  that 
which  they  would  never  think  about  for  a  moment  till  the 
time  comes,  I  find  that  which  darkens  every  moment  till 
it  is  |)ast.”  Mr.  Dale  states  that  “  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  his  conviction  that  it  was  j>ossible  he  might 
be  overshadowed  at  any  moment,  by  the  awful  presence  of 
death  and  eternity,  filled  his  heart  with  awe  and  fear.” — 
(p.  516.) 

But  in  his  latest  years  there  was  much  of  peace  and  rest ; 
and  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  his  gracious  God  was  better 
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to  him  than  all  his  fears.  And  when  the  long-looked-for 
summons  came,  and  he  passed  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
without  pain  or  fear  or  struggle,  he  left  behind  him  a 
weeping  flock  and  a  sorrowing  community  on  earth ;  but 
how  many  a  meeting  awaited  him  with  once  anxious  in¬ 
quirers,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  his  face,  but  to 
whom  God  had  blessed  his  pen  !  How  many  a  meeting  with 
the  spirits  of  saints  in  light,  whom  by  his  voice  God  had 
called  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ  to  glory  ! 

In  much  mercy,  the  Master  he  so  ardently  loved,  and  so 
long  and  faithfully  served,  saved  him  the  distress  of  a  very 
prolonged  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  weakness  and 
infirmities  of  old  age  ]  but  it  was  very  touching,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  instructive  to  those  constantly  with  him,  to 
witness  the  sweet  submission,  the  unmurmuring  acquiescence 
with  which,  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  disease  and 
the  feebleness  of  age,  one  active  habit  after  another  was 
relinquished ;  and  the  man  who  for  many  years  walked  from 
five  to  six  miles  a  day  with  case  and  enjoyment — and  this 
often  after  standing  at  his  desk  writing  for  some  hours — 
contented  himself  with  a  quiet  stroll  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  residence ;  then  giwe  up  walking,  and  only  had  gentle 
drives  in  his  own  easy  carriage,  which,  in  their  turn,  woi-e 
becoming  too  painful  and  too  fatiguing. 

If  I  address,  to-night,  an  advocate  of  extreme  Church 
principles,  let  me  say  to  him,  in  no  spirit  of  upbraiding  or 
of  strife  :  Read,  brother  Churchman,  and  ponder  God’s 
own  endorsement  of  the  ministry  of  John  Angell  Jiiine.s. 
He  woi’shipped  not  with  us ;  his  church  polity  was  Inde- 
pendency.  No  earthly  bishop’s  hands  set  him  ajKirt  for  his 
ministry ;  but  can  we  doubt  his  commission  ?  Can  we 
unchui’ch  one  of  our  Lord’s  most  honoured  servants  1  Retain, 
if  you  will,  the  most  rigid  view  of  the  apostolical  succcasiou 
of  your  own  church.  Doubt  not  that  to  which  our  cluu'ch 
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jiledges  us, — the  threefold  ministiy,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  But  beware  of  a  theory  so  exclusive  as  that  you 
fail  to  read  Christ’s  own  endoi-senieut.  He  preached  Christ 
and  loved  Christ  for  well-nigh  sixty  years,  among  the  people 
of  Birmingham.  They  took  knowledge  of  him  that  he  loved 
Christ  and  walked  with  God,  and  was  “  a  man  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith.”  He  loved  all  who  loved  his  Master, 
and  shed  u)>on  the  waves  of  our  angry  controversies  the  oil  of 
heavenly  charity.  He  has  spoken,  and  shall  yet  speak,  to 
myriads  by  his  gifted  and  honoured  pen.  Oh,  brother,  beware 
of  a  theory  of  apostolical  succession,  or  a  system  of  Church 
principles,  which  shall  shut  out  from  Christ’s  ministry  and 
ChiTst’s  Church  a  man  upon  whom  the  Church’s  Head  had 
thus  stamped  His  seal.  I  disparage  not,  ungratefully  or 
disloyally,  my  own  orders.  I  never  surrendered  my  episco¬ 
pacy  to  my  love  for  Mr.  James.  But  here,  surely,  was  a 
man  called  of  God,  a  man  ordained  by  the  great  Bishop  ot 
Souls.  He  wore  no  mitre  upon  earth  :  an  archbishop  might 
covet  his  crown  in  the  great  day. 

In  closing,  I  single  out  one  of  the  highest  and  most  exem¬ 
plary  excellencies  of  his  character,— one  in  which,  as  I  knew 
him,  he  was  a  pattern  to  us  all, — his  catholicity  and  charity. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  was  a  stiff  Dissenter  to  be  found, 
for  whom  the  Mr.  James  I  knew  was  somewhat  wanting  in 
stiffness.  Not  that  he  was  sus[)ected  of  any  wavering  in 
principle ;  but  he  leaned  a  little  too  much,  it  was  thought, 
by  here  and  there  a  very  stiff  Dissenter,  to  the  State  Church, 
or  at  any  rate  to  some  of  its  clergy.  His  own  son  (to  his 
honour  I  record  it)  has  not  scrupled  to  assure  us  that  “  for 
a  great  part  of  his  life  he  was  compelled  to  seek  congenial 
minds  among  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  resident  in 
this  town  ;  and  he  found  such  among  them,  and  often  said 
they  were  his  true  brethren,  and  the  men  he  fraternized  most 
with.”  (p.  G03.)  What  a  comment  is  this  uj)on  the  identity  of 
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the  inner  life  in  Christ,  which  is  shared  by  all  Christ’s  people, 
and  which  underlies  all  varieties  of  polity  and  the  many 
questions  which  outwaidly  divide  us !  Here  is  the  true, 
Divine,  imperishable  principle  of  union  and  fellowship. 
How  should  this  raise  ns  alx>ve  the  pettinesses  of  mere  sec¬ 
tarianism,  and  allay  the  bitternesses  even  of  needful  strife  ! 
At  the  time  of  the  movement  in  the  town  for  building  ten 
churches,  he  was  dwelling  in  his  exposition  on  justification 
by  faith,  and  then  said,  with  gi’eat  solemnity  :  “If,  after 
my  decease,  another  Gospel  than  that  preached  by  St.  Paul 
should  be  inti-oduced  into  this  pulpit,  I  hojje  these  pews 
will  be  empty,  and  that  you  will  be  found  in  some  of  the 
churches  about  to  be  built  in  the  town.”  And  it  was  in 
reference  to  a  Church  of  England  sanctuary  that  he  once 
said  from  the  pulpit,  with  great  feeling :  “  I  never  pass 
that  church,  and  listen  to  the  sweet  music  of  its  bells,  but 
I  bless  God  for  the  still  sweeter  music  from  the  pulpit, 
which  floats  over  that  great  congregation  from  the  lips  of 
that  man  of  God.” 

I  have  treasured,  and  often  quoted,  bis  golden  saying, 
when  we  worked  together  for  the  relief  of  the  Famine  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  :  “There  is  no  sectarianism  in  misery : 
there  should  be  none  in  mercy.” 

Listen  to  his  noble  testimony  to  some  of  our  body — a 
testimony  as  honourable  to  himself  as  to  them  : — 

“The  day  Ls,  happily,  gone  by  when  the  taunt  of  fox¬ 
hunting,  play-going,  ball-frequenting  pareons  could  l)e,  with 
justice,  thrown  at  the  clergy  of  the  State-Church  ;  they  are 
now  no  longer  to  be  found  in  those  scenes  of  folly  and 
vanity,  but  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  man,  or  in  the 
cottage  of  the  poor  one. 

“  We  must  rejoice  in  their  labours  and  in  their  success, 
except  when  their  object  and  their  aim  are  to  crush  Dis.senters. 

“  There  are  very  many  among  them  of  the  true  apostolic 
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succession  in  doctrine,  spirit,  and  devotedness :  many  whose 
piety  and  zeal  we  sliould  do  well  to  emulate ;  many  with 
whom  it  is  among  the  felicities  of  my  life  to  be  united  in  the 
bonds  of  private  fiiend.ship  and  public  co-operation.  Sin¬ 
cerely  and  cordially  attached  to  their  Church,  they  are 
labouring,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  promote  its 
interests.  Who  can  blame  them  1  Instead  of  this,  let  us 
imitate  them.  For  zeal  and  devotedness,  they  are  worthy 
of  it.  I  know  their  labours,  and  am  astonished  at  them. 
Think  of  a  clergyman — and  multitudes  of  such  there  are — 
who,  besides  his  f>ther  labours,  sj)ends  four  or  five  hours 
every  day  in  going  from  house  to  house,  visiting  the  sick, 
insti'ucting  the  ignorant,  comforting  the  distressed.  Can 
we  wonder  that  such  men  should  lay  hold  on  the  public 
mind  1  Is  it  not  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  it 
should  be  so  1  It  is  admitted  that  the  clergyman  of  a  parish 
has  advantages  for  this  species  of  ministerial  occupation 
which  we  have  not.  He  considei's  all  the  people  within 
certain  tojiographical  limits  as  belonging  to  him — as  being, 
in  fact,  his  cure.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  persons,  except  such  as  by  profession  really 
belong  to  other  denominations,  look  upon  him  in  the  light 
of  their  minister.  This  ever  active  assiduity,  in  addition 
to  the  Sabbath-day  exercises,  is  admonitory  to  us.  Can  we 
see  this  new  sight,  the  whole  t'hurch -establishment,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canbubury  down  to  the  curate  of  the 
smallest  village,  with  all  their  modern  and  comprehensive 
agency  of  Pastoral  Aid  Societie.s,  Ladies'  District  Visiting 
Societies,  Scrij)ture  Readers,  Church  of  England  Tract 
Societies,  and  other  means  of  influence  and  pow’er,  in  busy 
commotion,  dotting  the  land  all  over  with  churches  and 
schools  ;  and  thus,  by  all  these  efiforts,  labouring  to  occupy 
so  entirely  the  nation,  as  to  leave  no  room  for,  and  to  prove 
there  is  no  need  of,  aiiy  other  body  of  Christians — can  we 
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see  all  this  constantly  before  our  eyes,  and  not  see  the  need 
of  an  earnest  ministry,  not  only  to  maintain  our  ground, 
but  to  advance  1” — (“  Earnest  Ministry,”  p.  251.) 

I  have  sometimes  been  told  that  I  knew  him  at  his  best, 
and  that,  as  a  young  minister,  his  feeliugs  and  course  of 
action  towards  the  Church  of  England  were  very  dififerent. 
This  may  be  tnie.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  feeliugs 
and  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  were  very 
dififerent.  These  were  the  days  in  which  a  predecessor  of 
my  own,  when  the  complaint  was  made  to  him — “  Sir,  they 
say,  you  have  refused  to  bury  a  Dissentei*,” — replied,  “  No, 
no;  quite  a  mistake;  I  shall  be  happy  to  bury  them  all !” 
The  change  that  had  come  over  him  is  best  expressed  in 
words  of  which  he  was  fond,  “  I  have  summdered  many  of 
my  prejudices,  but  none  of  my  princii)les.”  I  wish  that  all 
Churchmen,  lay  and  clerics,  and  that  all  Dissenters,  pastoi-s, 
deacons,  and  worshippers,  could  say  the  same,  when  the 
fierce  and  flashing  fires  of  early  zeal  have  been  softened 
into  the  steadier  and  purer  flame  of  Christian  charity,  and 
principle  has  been  purged  from  its  alloy  of  bigotry.  It  was 
just  in  this  that  I  found  an  element  of  character  which 
attracted  my  affection  and  veneration.  There  was  so  much, 
even  at  his  first  visit  to  me,  of  what  I  must  emjthatically 
call  mellowness.  He  struck  me,  at  once  and  to  the  end,  as 
a  man  in  whose  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  balances,  essentials 
and  secondary  truths  had,  to  a  great  extent,  attained  their 
just  proportions  and  relations.  A  Dissenter — staunch  and 
to  the  backbone.  Not  that  he  had  an  overweening  and  un¬ 
qualified  confidence  that  Inde)iendency  in  its  exact  form,  at 
present,  was  </te  polity  of  the  New  Tt^stament  He  would 
have  infu.scd  a  squeeze  or  two  of  Pn  sby tcriaiiism  into  his 
ideal  of  a  Church.  But,  as  in  close  and  eonsbint  communion 
with  God,  and  in  the  active  service  of  his  Master,  the  Si)irit 
of  Gotl  developed  and  ripened  his  inner  life,  and  as  ha 
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neared  eternity,  lie  discerned,  more  and  more  distinctly, 
the  difference  between  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals; 
between  justification  by  faith  and  Church  polity;  between 
love  to  Christ  and  Episcopacy;  between  the  question  of 
a  State  Church  and  the  churchmanship  of  the  Church 
Catholic, — the  churchmanship  of  life  in  Christ,  through  the 
Spirit;  the  churchmansliip  of  eternity.  His  charity  was 
not  the  charity  of  compromise — of  an  undue  disparagement 
of  the  points  which  divide.  Of  such  platform  charity,  so 
often  brought  out  for  an  airing  at  our  meetings  (generally, 
in  London,  in  the  month  of  May),  apologized  for  with  an 
elaborateness  which  bespeaks  its  professor  ill  at  ease  in 
wealing  the  heavenly  garb,  and  blazoned  forth  with  a 
suspicious  ostentation,  many  of  us  are  heartily  sick  and  tired. 
We  must  not  sacrifice  truth  upon  the  altar  of  charity. 

Such  was  not  the  charity  of  John  Angell  James.  And 
we  need  this  lesson  and  grace  to  practise  it.  It  is  idle  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  tliat  questions  are  now  agitating 
the  public  mind — the  religious  public  mind — of  England, 
and  that  issue  will  be  joined  on  them,  in  which  Chui-ch- 
men  and  Dissenters  will  be  arrayed  against  each  other. 
Witness,  every  session,  the  Notice  Book  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England  her¬ 
self,  extremes  are  meeting.  Extreme  High  Churchmen  aro 
longing  to  be  freed  from  Erastian  bonds.  Broad  Church¬ 
men  are  making  signs  in  the  same  direction,  longing  for 
deliveiance  from  subscriptions  and  tests,  if  not  from  creed.s. 
For  the  Evangelicals  I  will  not  presume  to  answer — save 
for  one  only,  who  has  not  a  moment’s  hesitation  in  affirming 
that,  if  we  must  face  the  alternative  of  denationalizing  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  nationalizing  her  by  a  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  which  shall  include  in  its  sweep  half  the  heresies 
under  heaven,  he  would  prefer  the  exclusiveness  of  truth  to 
a  comprehensiveness  comprehending  truth  only  by  accident 
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and  side  by  side  with  deadly  errors — a  comprehensiveness 
which  will  ultimately  in  England,  as  in  Zurich  and  among 
some  of  the  pastors  of  Holland,  comprehend  anything  and 
everything  but  Christ. 

But  such  controversies — the  first  and  foremost  of  them, 
the  very  question  of  an  Kstablishment — are  not  in  themselves 
and  necessarily  scandals  by  which  our  common  Christianity 
is  dishonoured.  Thoughtful  men  will  work  out  such  problems. 
Conscientious  men  will  reach  divergent  and  antagonistic 
conclusions. 

But  the  scandal  lies  in  wrath  and  bitterness  and 
clamour ;  in  hard  names ;  in  imputations  of  dishonesty ; 
in  fighting  such  battles  with  weapons  neither  tempered  in 
the  fires  nor  shaped  on  the  forges  of  Charity,  nor  drawn  from 
the  armoury  of  God ;  and  in  invoking  fire  from  heaven,  not 
to  illuminate  us  in  the  strife  of  truth,  but  to  consume  our 
adversaries.  “  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of.”  As  to  direct  cooperation,  iu  the  working  of  mixed 
societies,  we  may  fairly  differ. 

But  of  this  I  am  persuaded,  with  an  intensity  of  con¬ 
viction  which  can  never  be  weakened,  that  the  John  Angell 
James  whom  it  was  my  happiness  to  know  and  to  call  my 
friend,  and  whose  name  will  be  a  household  word  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  children’s  children  of  many  who  now  hear  me,  and 
a  foremost  name  in  the  muster-roll  of  Birmingham’s  worthiest 
worthies,  were  he  yet  with  us  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
ttnigglcs,  would  do  so,  not  with  the  one-sidedne.ss  of  a  "blind 
or  purblind  bigot,  nor  with  the  fierceness  of  an  un.sanctified 
zealot,  nor  with  a  thirst  for  internecine  strife,  but  in  the 
remembrance,  never  more  needed  than  in  such  conflicts — 
“  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God.” 


ItaljT  anb  Jfranrc, 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  PRESENT 
RELIGIOUS  CONDITION. 


A  LECTURE 

BY 

The  Rev.  Riciiakd  Burgess,  B.D. 
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I  CAN  conceive  the  disappointment  which  must  have  per¬ 
vaded  this  meeting,  when  it  was  announced  by  your  Secre¬ 
tary,  that  for  reasons  which  silence  every  feeling  but  grief, 
you  were  to  be  deprived  of  a  lecture,  which,  I  feel  sure, 
would  have  been  heard  with  peculiar  interest.  But,  in  a 
.sudden  emergency  like  that  which  rose  before  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  not  possible  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
unavoidably  absent  lecturer,  who  could  take  up  his  proposed 
subject.  My  excellent  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oakley,  now  lying  on  his  sick  bed  within  a  few  paces  from 
this  Hall,  had  given  to  the  lecture  he  projiosed  to  deliver  this 
evening  the  title  of  “  An  Autumn  in  Syria but  I  have 
never  been  so  far  East.  I  could  have  taken  you  to  Greece 
and  the  Archii)elago,  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  and  the  Seven 
Churches,  but  not  so  far  as  Syria.  But  if  I  felt  myself 
uneqtial  to  tne  task  of  improvising  “  An  Autumn  in  Syria,” 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps,  A71  Autumn  in  Italy  might 
not  be  a  bad  substitute.  I  could  say  three  autumns,  because 
I  have  Ikicu  three  autumns  in  Italy  within  the  last  six 
years.  But,  fearing  lest  that  should  not  be  sufliciently 
ample,  I  propose  to  add  on,  by  way  of  supplement,  France ; 
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SO  that  if  I  have  not  matter  enough  for  Italy,  I  may  take 
you  a  little  into  that  country,  and  show  you  what  its  present 
religious  condition  is,  and  what  a  mess  they  are  all  in  there 
with  the  Pope’s  encyclical  letter. 

But,  first,  of  Italy.  If  I  had  to  treat  the  subject  of  Italy 
in  extenso,  I  should  have  to  speak  of  its  old  renown,  of  its 
long  servitude  to  other  nations,  and  its  unavailing  struggles, 
through  many  ages,  to  gain  a  little  liberty ;  but  I  must  touch 
these  mattei-s  of  history  very  lightly. 

As  to  the  renown  of  Ancient  Italy,  it  scarcely  will  bear 
upon  the  subject  that  I  am  to  introduce.  Perhaps  all  that 
I  could  say  upon  its  ancient  renown  has  been  said  by  one  of 
our  own  poets — 

•  •  •  A  land 

Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command  ; 

And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature’s  heavenly  hand. 

Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 

The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  lords  of  earth  and  sea.” 

But  I  must  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  the  early  history  of  that  country — a 
history  which  few  can  read  without  being  affected  to  tears  at 
the  “mighty  wrongs”  which  oppressed  Italy  has  endured  for 
many  geneiutions  ;  her  very  acta  of  heroism  serving  but  to 
rivet  her  chains, — “O  Vincitrice!  o  vinta  sempre  serva !” 
(conquering  or  conquered,  always  a  slave).  But  the  day  of 
emanci[)ation  has  come  at  last,  and  we  can  now  tell  tlie 
story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  liberty  in  Italy. 

Victor  Emanuel  I.  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Six  years  after  that, 
he  abdicated,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles 
Felix.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  that  stupid  monarch  that 
I  first  saw  Turin  forty-one  years  ago.  At  that  time,  there 
was  not  a  more  wretched  government  in  Italy.  The  very 
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word  “liberty”  was  proscribed.  The  tragedies  of  Alfieri  (the 
Shakspeare  of  Italy,)  were  strictly  forbidden,  lest  a  word  or 
a  sentiment  breathing  freedom  of  thought  should  excite  the 
audience.  Processions  of  monks  and  fiiara  filled  the  streets  ; 
and,  when  the  dirges  and  drawling  chaunts  had  ceased,  the 
noise  of  dnims  and  trumjiets,  and  the  clattering  of  horses’ 
hoofs,  took  up  the  story  of  the  two-fold  despotism.  Where 
kingciuft  left  off,  priestcraft  began ;  and  so  in  rotation.  A 
book  was  a  rarity,  except  in  the  library  of  the  king.  A  Bible 
or  a  New  Testament  found  in  a  traveller’s  bag  was  confis¬ 
cated  without  appeal,  and,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
temptation  to  touch  the  forbidden  finit,  the  very  index  of 
prohibited  books,  published  by  the  Pope  for  the  safety 
of  all  good  Catholics,  was  itself  a  prohibited  book  in  Sardinia, 
lest  the  people  should  see  what  books  were  prohibited,  and 
so  find  the  stolen  waters  sweet.  No  more  melancholy  scene 
was  to  be  witnessed  in  those  days  than  the  streets  and 
arcades  of  Turin.  In  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  you 
scarcely  would  have  counted  twenty  persons  in  the  public 
j>iazza ;  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  goods 
amounted  to  a  prohibition  ;  the  interior  trade  amounted  to 
nothing ;  the  agricultural  interest  was  overlaid  with  heavy 
Utxes :  the  Court  spent  in  luxury  and  amusement  half  the 
revenue,  and  an  Egyptian  bondage  weighed  down  the  spirits 
of  a  would-be  energetic  and  industrious  people. 

Charles  Felix  died,  and  was  buried.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  Albert,  the  father  of  the  present  King.  His 
title  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia  was  at  one  time  disallowed  by 
Russia,  and  opposed  by  Austria.  Prince  Carignano  was  a 
liberal  in  politics,  and  had  placed  him.self  at  the  head  of  the 
revolution  in  1821.  He  purchased  his  reconciliation  in  a 
way  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  descril)e;  but  he  gave  no 
signs  of  his  intention  to  give  the  people  a  constitution  until 
his  conflict  with  Austria  in  1847  ;  and  it  was  in  his  defeat  on 
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the  Mincio  and  the  Po,  that  he  left  the  noble  legacy  of  the 
Statute,  or  Constitution,  to  his  country :  he  left  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  which  his  son,  the 
present  King,  has  so  faithfully  adhered  to.  I  would  say 
that  King  Victor  Emanuel  is  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe 
I  know  of, — I  mean  on  the  continent  of  Europe — that  has 
kept  his  word.  The  year  1848,  in  that  earthquake  which 
shook  the  thrones  on  the  Continent,  first  saw  the  dawn  of 
freedom  in  Italy.  The  morning  star  of  liberty  shone  on 
the  Mediterranean  shores,  from  Nice  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia. 
A  nation  awoke  as  with  a  start.  Turin  became  the  refuge 
of  th*  patriot,  and  the  asylum  of  the  forced  or  voluntary 
exile.  Ten  thousand  immigrants,  the  flower  of  Italian 
chivalry  and  intelligence,  filled  the  streets  and  public  places 
of  the  capital  of  Piedmont  I  had  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  the  bright  aspect  of  Turin  in  1848,  with  its  melan¬ 
choly  condition  as  already  described  in  1822.  The  lugubrious 
trains  of  monks  and  friars  had  disappeared,  and  patriots  from 
all  the  desirotic  cities  of  the  Peninsula  greeted  one  another 
in  the  Piazza  Castello,  or  the  Sti-ada  del  Po.  The  city  wore 
“  a  brightness  in  her  eye,”  as  if  she  were  free.  Many  of  these 
immigrants  were  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  brought  with 
them  to  the  country  where  they  could  breathe  and  speak 
freely,  all  their  moveable  property.  The  Milanese  nobles 
had  left  their  palaces  for  the  Austrians  to  confiscate  :  some 
were  turned  into  barracks ;  and  others,  like  a  plaster  for 
a  sore,  were  converted  into  hospitals.  But  the  banner  of 
freedom,  though  still  streaming  against  the  wind,  had  more 
attractions  for  those  patriotic  nobles  than  all  their  earthly 
possessions.  The  liberal  professors  had  escaped,  or  were 
driven  from  the  universities ;  authors,  who  had  written  in 
favour  of  constitutional  government,  were  glad  to  find 
themselves  under  the  shadow  of  the  Constitution  of  Sardinia. 
Gioborti,  who  traced  all  the  ills  of  Italy  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
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whose  statue  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  Gastello  a  conspicuoua 
object,  was  amongst  the  refugees.  Tommaseo,  whose  pen 
traced  the  picture  of  the  degradation  of  the  Italian  clergy  in 
his  book  called  “  Rome  and  the  World Manin,  the  heroic 
defender  of  Venice,  all  met  under  those  arcades  now  crowded 
with  the  elUe  of  Italy ;  and,  to  complete  the  wonder,  the 
Waldenses  had  dared  to  step  out  of  their  Alpine  retreats, 
and  to  meet  for  worship  in  a  temporary  erection  in  a  court¬ 
yard,  where  I  firet  heard  the  sound  of  prayer  and  praise  in 
Italy,  in  a  “  language  undeistanded  of  the  people.”  I  write 
not  a  history,  but  only  sketches  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  present  times. 

I  pass  over  the  firet  ten  years  of  liberty  in  Italy.  A  new 
j)age  opened  to  it  in  1858-9.  Ducal  thrones  and  papal  fald¬ 
stools  came  toppling  down  ;  and  in  1859  I  went  again,  and 
saw  two  reigning  Dukes,  a  Duchess,  and  a  Pope,  who  had 
come  to  grief,  and  six  millions  more  Italians  had  come  to 
joy.  The  animated  scenes  in  the  public  squares  at  Florence 
and  Turin,  and  other  cities,  told  even  to  passing  travellers 
how  Central  Italy  also  had  risen  to  political  life.  I  took  a 
glance  at  Venice,  “where  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more,”  and 
where  every  bridge  is  now  a  “  bridge  of  sighs.”  At  that  time 
the  Aiistrian  trampled  in  the  Piazza  del  Marco,  as  he  does 
still,  and  the  King  of  Naples  then  listened  to  the  clanking 
of  chains  in  the  dungeons  of  Nisida.  I  went  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1860,  and  lo !  he  was  gone;  but  I  found  him  at 
Rome  on  one  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Now  let  us  look  how  the 
light  is  jreering  through  the  chinks  which  religious  liberty 
has  rent  in  “the  chambers  of  imagery”  after  1000  years. 
Before  the  Act  of  emancipation  in  1848,  the  Waldenses  had 
only  twenty-one  pastors;  and  now,  there  are  thirty -nine  in 
the  valleys  and  in  places  around  them.  At  Pignerol,  where 
the  Romish  Bishop  used  to  be  the  Pope’s  executioner  for  the 
Christians  of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  a  church  has  been 
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built.  They  have  a  minister  there,  with  a  congregation  of 
150,  a  schoolmaster,  a  day-school,  and  a  Sunday-school,  and 
a  side  station  ten  miles  off,  at  Vigon.  Turin  is  the  oldest 
station  of  a  missionary  character  which  the  Waldensian 
Church  has  founded.  It  is  now  eighteen  years  old — a  fine 
church,  with  its  pastor,  four  school  teachers.  Scripture 
readers,  and  a  dLstrict  formed  ioto  a  pai'ish  called  the 
sixteenth  parish  of  Turin — acknowdedged  as  such  by  the 
Government.  A  parish  means  that  the  registration  of 
births,  baptisms,  maniages,  and  funerals,  are  legal  and  valid 
as  those  in  Roman  Catholic  parishes  are.  In  several  other 
towns  in  Piedmont  there  are  little  circles  of  Christians. 
A  chain  of  evangelical  groups  of  Christian  converts  runs 
from  Courmayeur,  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  Si.  Bernard, 
down  to  the  Valley  of  Aoste ;  and  in  the  town  of  Aoste 
itself,  upon  which  travellers  descend  fiom  the  Gioat  St. 
Bernard,  a  memorial  of  persecution  has  been  turned  into  a 
monument  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  an  anecdote  of  the  great 
French  reformer  which  I  think  is  not  well  known.  Calvin’s 
indefatigable  zeal  impelled  him  to  cross  the  snowy  Alps  to 
introduce  the  gospel  into  Italy.  Arriving  safe  at  the  Cite 
D’ Aoste,  he  planted  his  standard  in  that  ancient  Roman  town, 
and  dwelt  for  a  short  time  in  his  own  hired  house ;  but,  at  last, 
he  must  needs  e8caj)e  for  his  life.  Ilis  adventures  in  getting 
back  over  the  Aljw  are  exceedingly  interesting.  There  was 
no  Zoar,  but  he  could  flee  to  the  mountains  :  and  his  adven¬ 
tures,  before  he  finally  got  clear  of  his  pursuei’s,  would  form 
a  story  of  romantic  interest ;  but  the  inhabitjints  of  Aoste, 
especially  the  priests,  rejoiced  at  the  good  riddance  of  the 
arch-heretic,  and  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  flight  by 
erecting  a  column  opposite  the  house  where  Calvin  resided. 
The  column  still  remained,  but  not  conspicuous ;  so  that  our 
friends,  the  Waldensians,  did  not  perceive,  until  their  house 
of  piayer  was  filled  with  c<mvert.s,  that  they  had  opened  the 
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well-spring  of  the  word  of  life  directly  opposite  the  column 
commemorative  of  Romish  persecutions  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Now  the  monument  of  religious  liberty  stands  in  its 
place,  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  Reformer.  At  Genoa, 
the  ancient  people  of  the  valleys  have  erected  a  church 
of  imposing  magnitude,  with  schools  and  residences  for 
the  ministers.  At  Nice,  the  Waldenses  have  a  commo. 
dious  church  and  an  able  pa-tor.  Florence  forms  their 
missionary  centre  for  Tuscany.  At  Leghorn,  the  cause  of 
the  gospel  has  triumphed  over  all  the  opposition  of  priests 
and  ill-disposed  magistrates;  and  an  agent  of  the  Vaudois 
Church  has  even  found  his  way  to  Orbitelles, — the  central 
point  of  the  mission  work  among  the  navvies,  who  are  fast 
invading  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  line  approaches 
Civita  Vecchia.  But,  besides  thege  missions  of  the  Waldenses, 
there  are  congregations  in  many  towns  of  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  far  more  numerous ;  collected  and  brought  together 
by  the  agency  of  the  independent  Evangelical  bodies,  com- 
jx)sed  entirely  of  converted  Roman  Catholics.  Florence 
may  be  considered  the  centre  of  the  mission  of  these 
independent  efforts. 

This  great  uprising  of  the  nation  which  had  been  trodden 
down  for  centuides  has  awakened  the  sympathies  of  half 
of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  England.  Statesmen  and  poli¬ 
ticians  naturally  look  to  civil  liberty,  and  desire  to  see  the 
Constitution  firmly  rooted  before  the  subject  of  religion  is 
touched.  The  believer  in  God’s  Word,  eqimlly  'valuing 
the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  considers  it  to  have  no  I'oots 
except  in  the  genial  soil  of  a  Scriptural  Christianity.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  wait  until  secular  institutions  are  organised  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  and  charter  is  read,  he  begins 
to  unroll  the  more  impoitant  charter  of  Christian  liberty. 
The  successive  administrations  of  Victor  Emanuel  have 
recognised  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  when  appealed  to, 
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h  ive  defended  those  rights  against  the  invasion  of  priesto  and 
tlie  local  magistrates,  who  are  under  their  influence.  No 
Minister  of  State  has  shown  more  firmness  in  this  respect 
than  Baron  Ricasoli,  who,  upon  principle,  supports  the 
doctrine  of  religious  equality.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  ruling  ))owers  in  free  Italy  encourage  the 
eiforts  of  Reformed  Christians,  either  natives  or  foreigners, 
to  disturb  or  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  majority. 
They  consider  the  whole  subject  as  an  embarrassment  to  their 
policy,  which  is  rather  to  gain  the  favour  than  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  Count  Cavour,  though 
always  ready  to  listen  to  complaints  from  the  oppressed 
minority,  felt  the  annoyance  of  the  religious  question ;  and 
had  rather  the  Vaudois  had  kept  in  their  ancestral  valleys, 
than  carried  their  theology  to  Florence.  It  is  well,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  friends  of  Italian  Evangelization  to  remember 
that  their  presence  is  tolerated  rather  than  encouraged  by 
the  civil  power,  and  viewed  with  perfect  hatred  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  If  there  is  any  mitigation  of  this 
feeling,  it  is  in  Florence,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Tuscany. 
Even  before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  it  might  have  been 
said  of  the  Tuscans,  that  they  were  more  noble  than  those 
of  Liguria,  for  they  searched  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether 
these  things  were  so.  “There  is  a  river,  the  streams 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God;”  and,  every  heart  in 
which  Christ’s  love  dwells  will  prey  that  those  refreshing 
streams  may  at  length  be  turned  upon  the  cities  and  plains 
of  Italy — instead  of  the  polluted  streams  of  an  idolatrous 
religion  which,  like  burning  lava,  have  produced  a  moral 
devastation  among  twenty  generations — and  that  Italy  may, 
at  length,  contribute  tens  of  thousands  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
Him,  “  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named,”  and  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
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length  and  breadth,  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know 
tlie  love  of  God,  which  passeth  knowledge. 

Having  mentioned  Baron  Eicasoli,  I  cannot  resist  the 
jdeasure  of  bringing  to  your  notice  a  letter  of  his,  which  he 
sent  in  answer  to  an  address  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Rynod,  and  Pastor  of  the  Waldensian  Church  at  Turin.  It 
was  in  May,  1861.  I  omit  the  address,  and  confine  myself 
to  the  answer,  because  it  is  important  to  know  that  we  have 
a  man  in  Italy  not  unlikely  again  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
administiution,  who  reads  his  Bible  daily,  and  can  give 
utterance  to  sentiments  like  these  : — 

“  The  congratulations  and  good  wishes  which  the  Synod 
of  the  Waldensian  Church,  before  the  termination  of  its 
sitting,  addressed  to  His  Majesty  Victor  Emanuel,  King 
of  Italy,  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
King’s  Ministers,  gave  pleasure  to  all  j)aitie8 ;  the  prayer 
that  pi'oceeds’  fi-om  a  lowly  and  contrite  heai't,  and  a  heart 
thoroughly  impressed  with  its  faith,  cannot  but  ascend  with 
acceptance  to  the  Almighty.  Therefore,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  have  your  prayer,  that  the  great  work  of  the  regeneration 
of  Italy,  begun  in  the  name  of  freedom,  and  strengthened  by 
the  union  of  sentiments,  may  finally  be  brought  to  its  accom¬ 
plishment  with  liberty  and  concord.  I  am  happy  to  be 
living  at  a  period  in  which  a  diversity  in  religious  creed  no 
longer  renders  men’s  minds  hostile  to  one  another;  but  each, 
respecting  the  sanctuary  of  another’s  conscience,  gives  a 
hel[>iDg  hand  to  his  neighbour  in  things  just,  useful,  and 
holy.  I  feel  that  I  do  not  merit  all  that  your  benevolence 
prompts  you  to  say  of  me  ;  but  this  I  declare,  that  liberty  of 
conscience  will  be  maintained  by  me  equally  with  all  other 
kinds  of  liberty,  and,  whenever  there  is  occasion,  will  be,  by 
me,  pi-otected.  I  consider  religious  liberty  as  one  of  the 
greatest  results  of  modern  civil  progress,  and  moi'eover,  as 
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the  very  thing  which,  more  than  any  arguments,  is  able  to 
cause  religious  dissensions  to  cease,  and  to  restore  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  so  much  to  be  desired. 

“Accept,  Rev.  Sir,  the  expression  of  my  most  distin¬ 
guished  consideration.  “  Ricasoli.” 

Baron  Rica.soli  has  been  true  to  the  principles  expressed 
in  this  letter.  He.  protected  the  Waldensian  pastor  at 
Leghorn,  when  the  local  magistrates  would  have  driven  him 
away  with  ignominy.  He  ha.s  on  several  occasions  rebuked 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  subordinate  officials,  often  too  ready 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  priests,  who,  if  they  had  at  their 
command  the  secular  arm  which  the  recent  Encyclical  Letter 
demands,  would  soon  silence  the  voice  of  every  pastor  and 
evangelist  in  Italy. 

What  then,  it  will  be  naturally  asked,  are  our  hopes  of 
Italy  1  Liberty  of  conscience,  and  liberty  of  worship,  are 
now  proclaimed  fn>m  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  ;  but 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  after  him,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  have 
pronounced  ex  cathedrd,  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  a 
delirium^  and  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech  the  mother 
of  all  heresies.  Are  not  these  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
the  carrying  out  of  what  liberty  of  conscience  intends  ? 
Doubtless,  wherever  a  great  and  effectual  door  is  open,  there 
are  always  many  adversaries ;  but  the  hopes  of  Italy,  of 
^  completing  her  emancipation,  consist  in  the  recovery  of 
those  liberties  which  are  now  placed  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy. 

First  of  all,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  affords  facilitie.s 
for  the  distribution  of  tiwcts  and  other  publications — not  only 
tracts  that  are  sent  from  England,  but  tracts  written  on  the 
spot — the  publication  of  which  the  liberal  grants  from  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  go  a  long  way  to  effect,  as  well  as  to 
promote  their  circulation.  The  specimens  I  have  before  me  are 
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all  in  Italian.  It  will  be  enough  to  translate  the  titles  only, 
to  underetand  the  present  tendency  of  the  Italian  mind  : — 

Predictions  of  the  Vatican  Preachers  upon  the  Final  Catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Printed  at  Perugia  ! 
Who  has  Falsified  the  Bible — the  Protestants  or  the  Roman 
Catholics  ]  An  amicable  discussion.  Printed  at  Turin. 
Roman  Infallibility.  By  T.  R.  Printed  at  Naples. 

A  Letter  to  Pius  IX.,  Bishop  of  Rome.  By  L.  De  Sanctis. 
The  Worship  of  the  Saints  Tried  by  Holy  Scripture, 
History,  and  Reason.  By  P.  LeoratL  Naples,  1861. 
A  Comedy  Among  the  Dead,  or  the  Bull  Unigeuitus.  By 
the  same  Author.  Naples,  1861.* 

What  is  the  Mass  ?  An  Appeal  to  the  Reason  and 
Conscience  of  the  Italians.  By  the  same  Author. 

One  specimen  of  the  style  adopted  by  some  of  these 
Italian  writers  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  “  Appeiil  ” 
begins  thus:  “Italians, — The  Roman  Catholic  worship  is 
all  comprehended  in  the  mass.  People  go  to  mass,  they  hear 
masses,  rtiey  cause  masses  to  be  celebrated,  they  have  mas.scs 
sung  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  yet  if  I  were  to  ask  of 
the  great  majority  of  you,  ‘  What  is  the  Mass  V  you  would 
probably  answer  me, — ‘  Why  !  the  mass  is  the  mass  ;  we  do 
not  know  more  about  it  than  that;  but  we  attend  it  because 
it  is  the  foundation  of  our  worship.’  ”  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  his  subject 

Tracts  and  other  publications  are  also  written  by  the 
Waldensian  pastors,  and  printed  at  Florence.  The  two 

•  This  is  an  exceedingly  clever  pamphlet  The  ghosts  of  the 
Fathers  are  brought  into  conference  with  Pope  Clement  XL,  and  are 
made  to  maintain  the  101  propositions  of  Quesuel,  against  which  the 
Bull  Unigenitus  was  launched.  The  fathers  treat  the  Fo;>e  with  little 
deference,  and  reprove  him  for  disturbing  them. 
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following  are  by  Paul  Geymonat,  Professor  of  Evangelical 
Theology  in  the  College  at  Florence  : — 

The  Church  or  the  Gospel. 

The  Priesthood  and  the  Ministry. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  tracts  which  are  now 
in  cii’culation  in  every  part  of  Italy,  penetrating  even  the 
forbidden  territory  still  hanging  by  Rome. 

But,  besides  these  smaller  publications  in  the  form  of 
tracts,  there  is  a  diffusion  of  sacred  literature  which  is  new 
to  the  Italians.  Among  the  translations  now  circulated  in 
Italy  very  widely,  is  that  of  “  D’Aubign6’s  Reformation,” 
also  the  “  Commentary  of  Robert  Haldane  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,”  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  (which  is  read 
most  extensively;  the  Italians  are  delighted  with  it — it 
suits  their  imaginative  minds),  “  McCrie’s  History  of  the 
Reformation,”  “  Luther  on  the  Colossians,”  “  Tjeighton  on 
St  Peter,”  “The  Shorter  Catechism,”  “Letters  of  John 
Newton,”  “  Follow  Je.su8,”  by  Newman  Hall,  “  The  Life  of 
Havelock,”  “The  Loss  of  the  Kent,”  and  that  beautiful 
book  of  Adolphe  Monod,  called  “  Lucilla.”  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  original  works  of  De  Sanctis,  especially  the 
Almanack  called  “  The  Household  Friend,”  now  circulated 
to  the  extent  of  80,000  copies  purchased  by  the  Italians,  and 
eagerly  read;  and  I  am  told  that  next  year  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  edition  to  100,000,  to  supply  the  demand. 
These  are  good  signs  that  Italy  will  become  more  and  moro 
enlightened  if  the  press  continues  to  be  free. 

But  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  Italy  are  not  built  upon  a 
wide  circulation  of  reli;ious  tracts  and  sacred  literature,  so 
much  as  upon  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
it  is  no  little  satisfaction  to  know,  that  in  the  land,  where,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Bible  wa-s  proscribed  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  it  has  now  a  free  circulation,  and  can  be 
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puUicly  sold  in  every  town  of  the  peninsula,  always  excepting 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Italians  now  possess  that  sharp  two-edged  sword  before 
which  vain  traditions  fly,  and  Rome’s  hopes  expire.  Again  our 
hopes  for  Italy  centre  in  the  measures  now  taken  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  people.  Tlie  Italian  Government  voted 
last  year  17,000,000  francs,  £640,000,  for  public  education. 
That  is  within  £100,000  of  our  famous  Parliamentary  grant. 
That  great  national  effort  shows  the  earnest  desire  that  the 
Italians  have  to  educate  the  people.  I  need  not  tell  yon 
that  the  education  of  the  people  in  Italy  has  been  deplorable. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it  has  been  ascertained  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  could  read  a  letter  of  a  book  ;  but  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  a  few  years  is  remarkable.  The  Government 
is  establishing  schools  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  they  are  introducing  into  the  elementary 
schools  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  Two  of  their  eminent 
men  have  been  officially  sent  to  London  to  study  the  modes 
of  education  in  our  own  country,  and  one  of  them  returned 
with  a  good  selection  of  our  school-books,  to  serve  as  models 
lor  the  use  of  the  schools  which  are,  and  will  be  established. 
But  still  greater  hopes  for  the  future  are  derived  from  the 
work  of  evangelization.  The  Waldensian  Synod  commits 
this  home  missionary  work  to  a  special  committee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  an  annual  report  The  last  report,  1864, 
is  in  my  possession.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the 
towns  where  the  word  is  preached  to  see  how  the  Israel  of 
the  Alps  are  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  Italy.  Be¬ 
ginning  from  the  South,  they  have  already  caused  the  gospel 
to  be  proclaimed  at  Palermo,  and  have  two  evangelists  labour¬ 
ing  in  this  field,  once  so  unpromising.  Naples  offers  an 
illustration  of  that  Divine  saying  :  many  that  are  ast  shall 
be  first”  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  Naples,  and 
of  conferring  with  those  excellent  men  who  direct  the  work 
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of  evangelization  in  that  city.  Placards  were  to  be  seen 
in  every  sti’eet,  announcing  where  meetings  for  expounding 
the  Word  of  God  were  to  be  held.  I  would  not  have  been 
the  man  to  have  been  seen  posting  up  such  placards  five  years 
ago.  I  should  either  have  been  thrown  into  the  dungeon 
of  Nisida,  or  immured  in  the  dark  Gastello  Nuovo,  the 
terrific  Bastille  of  Bourbon  cruelty.  A  statistical  table  of 
the  Evangelical  Italian  schools  of  Naples,  lately  circulated, 
exhibits  them  as  twelve  in  number,  containing  in  all,  453 
children.  These  are  all  Protestant  schools,  where  the 
Bible  is  read  and  taught.  In  two  or  three  instances, 
converted  priests,  who  have  voluntarily  sacrificed  their 
position  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  willing  and  glad  to 
be  teachers  for  a  piece  of  bread.  The  managers  of  those 
schools,  all  men  well-known  for  their  piety,  remark : 
“  As  to  those  who  have  any  doubt  about  these  encouraging 
facts  which  we  point  out,  we  say  to  them.  Come  and  see ; 
visit  our  oldest  school  for  boys  (No.  222,  Via  Cavone),  which 
reckons  more  than  100  scholars — examine  these  children  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  but,  above  all,  in  their  religion; 
pass  on,  then,  to  the  upper  class  of  boys,  and  then  to  our 
girls’  school  at  Magno  Cavallo,  which  has  not  yet  been 
established  six  months  ....  you  will  go  away  convinced 
that  it  is  the  pure  source  of  the  Word  of  God  that 
we  teach  the  children  to  draw  from.”  I  have  been 
there,  and  I  have  examined  those  children  on  more  than 
one  occasion;  and  I  can  say  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  it  is  wonderful  what  these  children  have  acquired. 

And,  now,  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  Rome.  The 
very  attitude  of  Rome  gives  hope  for  Italy. .  To  traverse 
the  peninsula  of  Italy  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  was  to  pass 
through  the  dominions  of  nine  potentates,  all  seated  on  their 
thronea  They  are  now  reduced  to  two,  the  Roman  and 
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Pontiff.  Pius  IX.  takes  his  last  hold  of  temporal  dominion. 
It  is  not  generally  kno^^'n  what  the  residue  of  that  dominion 
is  which  is  left  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  whole 
population  of  the  Pope’s  dominions  is  about  a  fifth  part  of 
London — between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  souls; 
hei-e  is  a  sketch  of  the  territory  :  Picture  to  yourselves  tjie 
blue  Mediterranean,  as  it  extends  along  its  Italian  shores 
from  a  place  called  Mbntalto,  on  the  borders  of  the 
ancient  Tuscany,  up  to  Tei-racina,  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a  distance  of  120  Italian 
miles, — and  you  have  the  Pojje’s  coast.  As  you  glide 
along  in  the  steam-vessel  over  that  blue  liquid  plain,  and 
look  upon  those  shores,  you  will  scarcely  see  a  habitation 
or  a  living  being  until  you  come  to  Civita  Vecchia,  which 
is  the  Pope’s  only  port  ;  and,  resuming  the  voyage  south¬ 
ward,  the  same  di-eary  aspect  meets  the  eye,  until  the  rocks 
of  old  Anxur  relieve  the  prospect.  The  frontier  town  ot 
the  Papal  States,  on  entering  them  from  Tuscany,  is  still 
Aquai>endente,  garrisoned  by  the  French  troops,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  St  Lorenzo  :  from  thence  we  have  a  view  of 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Bolseua,  which  is  still  included  in  the 
Poi)e’s  dominions.  A  little  to  the  East  of  Viterbo,  which 
may  be  considered  the  second  city  in  the  Roman  States,  is 
the  Ponte  Felice,  over  the  Tiber,  near  Melagnano ;  here  the 
celebrated  river  is  but  a  stream,  and  divides  the  province 
of  Umbria  from  the  old  Sabine  territory  :  the  former  is  now 
wholly  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  its  capital 
Perugia,  so  that  the  Pajial  frontier  is  here  brought  within 
fifty  miles  of  Rome.  The  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman 
territoi’y  skirts  the  further  Abruzzi,  and  comprises  the 
frontier  towns  of  Rieti,  Subiaco,  Frosinone,  and  Alatri ;  and 
turning  southward  ends  at  Terracina,  the  entrance  into  the 
Papal  territory  by  the  Pontine  Marshes.  ’The  width  of  those 
ecclesiastical  states,  or  reduced  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  is 
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between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  taken  from  the  moutli  of  the 
Tiber,  across  to  the  old  Neapolitan  frontier.  The  present 
Roman  States,  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  are  divided 
into  four  provinces,  called  Delegations :  these  are,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Viterbo,  Frosinone,  and  the  central  Province,  wliich 
comprises  Rome  and  the  Castelli.  In  this  territory  of  between 
7,000  and  8,000  square  miles,  a  large  portion  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  unpeopled ;  but,  taking  the  whole  population  at 
600,000,  we  shall  have  little  more  than  eighty  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile  :  200,000  of  them  are  concentrated  at  Rome  and 
the  environs ;  the  rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  helpless, 
dejiending  upon  abns  or  charitable  institutions.  The  whole 
revenues  are  unequal  to  supijoil;  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  his  College  of  Cardinals.  It  is  a  temporal 
dominion  which  is  hardly  worth  contending  for,  and  cannot 
long  endure  in  its  pi-esent  form ;  but  we  will  not  enter  into 
speculations :  it  is  dangerous  ground  when  you  come  to 
prophesy. 

I  may  not  stay  any  longer  in  Italy  if  I  am  to  com¬ 
plete  my  programme,  and  say  anything  on  the  religious 
condition  of  France ;  already  nearly  an  hour  has  passed  of 
the  time  allotted  to  me,  and  but  a  little  space  remains 
for  so  great  a  subject.  Fi’ance,  apart  from  ])olitical  con¬ 
siderations,  may  be  viewed  under  two  aspects :  first,  as  Papal 
France,  and  next,  as  Protestant  France,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  great  conflict  now  waging  between  infidelity  of 
various  shailes  and  the  very  existence  of  Christianity.  The 
strength  of  Popery  consists  in  iis  compact  organization.  A 
string  pulled  at  Rome  moves  the  following  puppets :  C  car- 
'linals,  15  archbishops,  CD  bhshop.s,  158  vicars  general,  COO 
canon.s,  3,396  of  the  higher  clergy,  39,630  officiating  j)riest.s, 
3,000  seminarists  who  are  j)reparing  for  the  priesthood,  and 
50,000  persons  belonging  to  dlirercnt  religious  orders.  The 
whole  of  this  anny,  taken  at  the  least,  amounts  to  123,131. 
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A  word  from  Rome  mores  them  all  as  one  man — it  will 
easily  be  conceived  what  a  power  this  is ;  and,  when  it  is 
considered  that  that  immense  army  act  upon  principle,  which 
is  to  obey  the  Pope  sooner  than  they  would  obey  their  king,  it 
is  a  formidable  power  for  any  Government  to  cofm  with.  Roman 
Catholic  Governments  have  more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the 
power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  than  we  have  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  famous  Enc}  clical  Lettur 
has  been  received  with  precautionary  measures  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  where  it  has  Ibund  entrance,  and 
has  not  been  allowed,  except  partially,  to  be  promulgated  : 
while  Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  where  it  can  be  c  r- 
culated  without  let  or  himlmnce ;  if  the  Romish  bishops 
and  priests  in  this  country  think  fit  to  read  the  whole  four¬ 
score  eri’ors  condemned  in  the  Encyclical,  they  are  perfectly 
i'ree,  no  remonstrance  fi’oin  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be 
heard.  It  is  in  Fr.ince  and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries 
where  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  oj)j)oscd  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  ;  in  England  alone,  and  much  less  in  Ireland,  there  is 
no  official  opposition  to  the  I’eligion  of  Rome :  in  Great 
Britain  its  strength  is  weakness,  but  in  France  its  power  is 
felt  in  the  Council  chamber  of  the  Emperor.  But,  although 
there  is  this  great  strength  of  Poi)ery  in  France,  yet  Popery 
even  there  has  its  weakness.  It  has  no  hold  now  on  the 
intelligent  portions  of  the  community.  There  is  no  one 
now,  who  considei-s  himself  above  the  uneducated  peasant, 
cares  what  the  priest  thinks  or  says;  obedience  is  confined 
to  the  123,000  who,  at  the  word  given,  bow  the  knee  to 
Baal.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man,  when  once  he  lias  jiassed 
his  first  communion,  ever  sees  the  inside  of  a  church 
or  a  priest,  until  he  comes  to  be  upon  his  death-bed, 
so  that  France  is  not  really  Homan  Catholic.  “You  think,” 
I  once  heartl  a  Frenchman  saj’^,  “we  are  Roman  Catholics  in 
France  ;  we  are  a  nation  of  infidels  !”  Yes,  there  is  a  strength 
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buttliere  is  also  a  weakness  in  Poiieiy,  and  whenever  it 
conies  face  to  face  with  a  power  that  will  resist  its  pre¬ 
tensions  it  will  crumble  into  dust,  and  will  look  in  vain  for 
the  support  of  the  people.  Such  is  a  feeble  sketch  of  Papal 
France,  affecting  the  religious  condition  of  35,000,000  of 
human  beings.  But  there  is  a  France  Protestant;  it  is 
estimated  at  2,000,000,  after  making  a  large  allowance 
for  those  who  are  mere  Protestants  in  name,  and  deducting 
those  who  prefer  “  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus”  to  the  gospel, 
the  influence  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  is  fast  becoming 
equal  to  cope  with  all  the  strength  and  power  that 
Ultramontanism  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  French  mind, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  oiiginally  organized  in 
1559,  was  reconstituted  by  the  law  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1802. 
It  has  in  many  respects  the  same  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  France  has  its  presbyteiial  councils,  its  con¬ 
sistories,  and,  if  permittetl  by  the  Government,  its  provincial 
synods.  The  pastors  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  At  this 
time  there  are  about  1,000  ])astoi'a,  of  which  840  and 
upwards  1)elong  to  the  legally  constituted  churches,  including 
the  Lutherin.  The  rest  lielong  to  the  free  churches 
not  salaried  by  the  State.  A  majority  of  those  pastors  are 
faithfully  preaching  and  adorning  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross — 
setting  forth  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour.  Many  of  them 
are  eminent  in  learning,  diligent  in  their  mini.stry,  abund:mt 
in  labour,  not  only  feeding  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge, 
but  going  out  into  the  surrounding  di.stricts,  to  villages  and 
hamlets,  where  two  or  three  Protestant  families  aie  to  be  found 
isolated  and  deprived  of  religious  comfort  and  instruction. 
A  round  these  scattered  remnants  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Huguenots  are  collected  willing  inquirers  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  the  pastor  is  petitioned  to  repeat  his 
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visit  and  give  them  further  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God. 
This  soon  ends  in  an  audience  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
persons,  and,  if  there  be  no  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  authorities,  the  gospel  is  planted  once  for  all  in  that 
“  commune.”  This  work  of  evangelizing  the  rural  districts 
of  France  belongs  to  those  home  missionai’y  societies  which 
tlie  zeal  of  the  orthodox  Protestants  of  France  and  Geneva 
has  founded  and  maintained.  One  of  those  evangelizing 
aasociations  wa.s  formed  in  1847.  Its  income  the  first  year 
was  £1,280,  and  in  1849  it  fell  to  £690;  in  1864  it 
amounted  to  £5,850  ;  and  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the 
Society’s  existence  it  has  collected  and  expended  upon  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  France  1,447,217  francs  or 
£60,000.  It  now  maintains  twelve  central  stations,  and 
120  places  of  worship,  and  assists  in  keeping  up  twenty- 
three  schools ;  it  provides  forty-nine  pastors,  of  which  four 
are  itinerant,  independent  of  the  voluntary  and  occasional 
assistance  of  settled  ministers,  reckoning  evangelists  which 
answer  to  our  Scriptime  readers,  Bible  women,  school 
teachers  and  assistants.  Their  agents  amount  in  number 
to  eighty,  all  actively  and  fully  employed.  A  similar  society 
of  still  older  date,  and  mther  attached  to  the  free  churches, 
has  now,  in  active  operation  upwards  of  sixty  labourers ; 
and  for  thirty  years  that  evangelical  body  has  caused  the 
gosjjel  to  be  preached  to  the  Koman  Catholics  in  half  the 
departments  of  France,  and  can  reckon  up  their  converts 
from  Popery  to  true  Christianity  by  thousands.  There  are, 
in  all,  six  of  those  Evangelical  bodies  in  France  with  which 
British  Christians  may  safely  co-operate,  and  they  main¬ 
tain  an  .aggregate  of  between  200  and  300  agents,  including 
ordained  ministers,  evangelists,  Bible  hawkers,  and  school 
teachers.  If  our  tourists  could  s})are  occ.asionally  a  few  hours 
from  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  leave  the  beaten  track  of 
travellcra  for  a  visit  to  a  rural  “  commune,”  they  woukl  soe 
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in  a  secluded  hamlet,  or  village,  a  humble  edifice  slightly 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  dwelling,  and,  iipon  inquiry, 
they  would  find  that  the  unpretending  building  was  the 
place  whem  the  Protestants  met  to  hear  the  Word  of  God 
explained.  I  have  been  for  many  summers  an  eye-witness 
of  those  piimitive  assemblies.  And  in  remote  districts, 
where  nothing  has  been  heard  by  an  ignorant  peasantry  for 
many  generations  but  the  drawling  chaunt  of  an  unedifying 
mass,  the  evangelist  has  gone  down,  as  Philip  once  went 
to  Samaria,  and  ‘preached  Clirist  unto  them.  This  active 
propagation  of  a  Scriptural  Christianity  in  France  has 
natm'ally  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
Government,  and  aroused  the  indignation  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  religious  fraternities.  And  for  some  years  religious 
liberty  in  France  was  but  a  name  ;  but  now,  the  influence  of 
the  licformed  faith  has  begun  to  tell  upon  the  mind  of 
France.  It  is  no  longer  viewed  as  the  offspring  of  incarnate 
demons  like  Luther  and  Calvin.  It  has  found  defenders 
among  the  most  eminent  writers,  and  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  is  now  read  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  students 
in  the  halls  of  the  University,  while  all  the  best  productions 
in  literature  now  proceed  from  the  pens  of  Protestant 
writers.  This  is  the  power  which  God  has  raLsed  up  in 
France  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Mai  iolatry  and  the  su2>erstition 
which  Ultramontanism  and  the  Jesuits  are  pouring  upon  the 
30,000,000  of  the  French  peasantry.  The  little  army  of  the 
faithful  soldiers  of  Christ,  which  has  to  sustain  this  great 
conflict,  deser\eff  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  who  desire 
to  make  known  God’s  saving  health  to  all  nations. 

It  remains  forme  to  notice  the  internal  struggle  whichat 
this  time  is  convulsing  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  a' 
conflict  not  unlike  that  which  is  now  waging  within  the 
Established  Church  of  these  realms. 

When  French  Protestantism  emerged  from  tlie  lurid  flames 
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of  the  Revolution  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centiiry, 
it  was  contaminated  by  Voltarianism ;  and  the  few  ])a8t.oi-s 
who  re-aj)peared  were  incapable  of  instructing  their  flocks.  In 
the  south  of  France,  however,  the  descendants  of  tlie  “Church 
in  the  desert”  were  numerous,  and  in  the  ancient  Dauphin^ 
a  good  number  of  the  old  places  of  worship  existed,  but  in 
decay  ;  and  around  them  grouped  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  old  Reformed  Church.  In  the  North  of  Fmnce  between 
sixty  and  seventy  churches  rose  to  life,  and  where  the  ravages 
made  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  not  com¬ 
plete,  there  was  to  seen  before  1830  a  pastor  and  his  con¬ 
gregation  in  an  old  “temple,”  furnished  with  its  rustic  council 
of  elders,  retaining  some  of  the  old  Huguenot  spirit,  and 
singing  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marrot.  Psotcstantism  in¬ 
creased  numerically  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  a 
very  different  race  of  pastors,  reared  in  the  Univereity  of 
hlontauban,  began  to  mini.ster  in  the  consistorial  churches;  but 
the  leaven  of  infidelity  and  the  heresies  of  Socinianism  were 
far  from  being  purged  out  of  the  churches  of  the  South,  and 
even  kept  their  hold  ui)on  the  church  at  Paris.  The  grosser 
forms  of  errors  were  kept  in  the  background  ;  the  congrega¬ 
tion  were  freqiiently  in  adv'ance  of  their  pastors  in  an  orthodox 
creed.  In  1848,  the  Liberal  party,  which  rejected  all  creeds 
as  a  yoke  of  bondage,  and  the  Orthodox  party,  which  admittt'd 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformatio!!,  were  nearly  balanced ; 
as  it  was  proved  in  a  synod  at  Paris,  held  in  1848,  where 
all  the  eighty  consistorial  bodies  in  France  were  represented 
But  after  another  ten  years  it  was  also  proved  by  the  result 
of  certiiin  elections,  that  the  Orthodox  party  l!ad  risen  to  the 
ascendancy.  The  more  advanced  of  the  Liberal  ]>arty  fell 
ii!to  extreme  Rationalism  ;  they  founded  a  journal  to  maiu- 
taui  and  proj)agate  their  opinions,  and  made  no  sc'Tct  of  their 
u!ibelief  in  the  supernatural  in  religion  ;  they  looked  upon  the 
founder  of  Christianity  as  a  mere  fallible  man,  de!iied  the 
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inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  threw  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
Crucified  to  the  winds,  and  finally  hailed  the  “Life  of  Jesus” 
by  M.  Renan  as  the  forerunner  of  a  “Great  Reformation.” 
And  yet  these  unfaithful  men  insisted  upon  their  right  to 
occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France. 
Then  the  Presbyterial  Council  of  Paris  arose  and  vindicated 
their  authority,  which  the  law  gives  them,  and  susiiended 
from  his  functions  of  assistant  pastor  the  editor  of  the 
“  Liberal  Protestant  Journal.”  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that 
the  voice  of  Protestant  France  was  in  favour  of  the  “  act  of 
discii)line,”  which  removed  the  bosom  friend  of  Renan  from 
a  Christian  pulpit.  Several  addresses  from  foreign  churches 
were  sent  to  the  Presbyterial  Council,  congratulating  them 
upon  the  faithful,  though  painful  exercise  of  their  judicial 
power;  and  amongst  those  addresses  was  one  signed  by  191 
clergymen,  including  five  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
But  the  decision  of  this  “  filial  Court  of  appeal”  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  free  thinkers,  and  they  filled  Paris  with 
their  cry  of  “  intolerance.”  A  great  crisis,  I  do  not  say  for 
difference  in  doctrine,  but  for  Christianity  itself,  is  now 
pending.  Eveiy  third  year  the  consistories  and  presbyterial 
councils  are  renewed  by  election ;  these  are  the  official 
liodies  to  which  the  law  commits  the  safeguard  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  within  their  prescribed  limits.  The  Ration¬ 
alist  party  are  putting  forth  their  whole  strength,  and  can¬ 
vassing  the  seveml  constituencies,  determined  to  dispute  every 
vote.  The  defendei-s  of  the  fiiith  appeal  to  the  Protestantism 
of  France,  and  put  the  question  in  the  following  antitheses : 

“  I  he  choice  lies — 

“  Between  Divine  revelation — and  Natural  religion ; 
“Between  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God — and 
that  of  reason  and  conscience  ; 

“  Between  the  Bible  Divinely  in.spired — and  the  Bible  mixep 
with  legends  and  errors ; 
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“Between  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God — and  Jesus  Christ  the 
teacher  of  morality ; 

“  Between  Christ  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer — and  Christ  a 
mere  example,  and  that  not  in  the  highest  degree  of 
human  perfection ! 

*»  *  m  m 

“  Between  the  Reformed  Christian  Church — and  a  humani¬ 
tarian  Church,  Deist  or  Pantheist ;  and  then  they  add : 
The  Reformed  Church  of  Paris,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France,  the  Universal  Christian  Church,  the  Divine  head 
of  our  Church  and  of  all  the  Churches,  the  great  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  our  souls,  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation 
are  waiting  for  each  one  in  eight  days  from  hence,  “  to  do 
his  duty.”  The  elections  will  close  on  January  24th.* 

What  then,  we  may  ask,  is  to  be  the  future  religious 
destiny  of  France  1  The  answer  of  all  who  have  conhdence 
in  the  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  is  :  the  future  is 
for  the  gosi)el.  An  eminent  historian,  and  now  a  professor 
in  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  has  written  a  book,  to  show  from 
history,  that  France  has  always  been  religiously  disposed, 
but  that  the  religious  sentiment  has  always  been  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  that  the  great  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  which  afflict  France  is  the  gospel.  “  Fmnce,”  he  says 
“  has  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  a  Saviour  who  issues  His 
invitation  to  all  creatures  groaning  and  travailling  in  pain 
together  until  now,  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’” 

Now,  my  friends,  I  must  pause,  for  I  have  already  passed 
tlie  time  allotted  to  me.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
patient  hearing  of  the  disjointed  remarks  to  which  I  have 
given  utterance;  but,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  you  must 

*  While  this  was  passing  through  the  press  the  result  of  the 
election  was  declared,  and  five  out  of  the  six  elected  were  Orthodox ; 
the  sixth  has  yet  to  be  decided. 
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accept  me  as  you  find  me.  You  ■wull  see,  I  trust,  that  there 
is  a  great  field  open  for  us  on  the  Continent,  and  j)ossessing, 
as  we  do,  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  we  ought  not  to  with¬ 
hold  a  portion  from  the  37,000,000  in  France  and  the 
22,000,000  in  Italy,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  are  perishing 
with  hunger ;  they  feed  upon  nothing  but  the  husks  of  a 
mass,  or  on  some  of  those  traditions  which  can  never  give 
life  or  comfort  to  a  single  soul.  Let  us  study  this  subject. 
I  would  advise  the  young  men  of  this  Christian  Association 
to  take  it  up.  They  will  find  it  exceetlingly  interesting — I 
mean  the  present  state  of  the  Continent  both  in  its  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Popish  aspect.  They  can  do  something,  if  it  be 
only  by  praying  that  God  would  be  pleased,  among  other 
nations,  to  make  His  saving  health  known  to  Italy,  no  longer 
prostrate,  and  to  France,  uneasy  under  the  yoke  which  an 
intolerable  Ultramontanism  is  using  all  its  strength  and 
ingenuity  to  put  upon  the  “  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church." 
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My  first  word  most  be  explanatory  and  somewhat  apolo- 
getical.  The  title  under  which  this  lecture  has  been  an¬ 
nounced* — hurriedly  chosen  at  first,  and  preferred  for  brevity’s 
sake  to  others  more  exact — scarcely  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  discoiirse  intended.  For  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat 
politically  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  nor,  indeed,  to 
discuss  the  theme  in  its  entire  compass,  even  in  the  aspect 
selected.  1  design  to  look  at  some,  and  some  only  of  the 
Mosaic  statutes  in  their  social  bearings,  and  to  inquire  what 
influence  these  would  be  likely  to  exert  on  the  development 
of  character.  To  furnish  a  thread  of  connection  for  the 
arrangement  of  topics  necessarily  somewhat  varied,  1  shall 
suppose  the  case  of  some  one  Israelite,  instructed  from 
childhood  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  yielding  to  them 
a  loyal  obedience ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  such  a 
citizen  would  necessarily  prove  dutiful  as  a  son,  pure  as  a 
youth,  just  and  obliging  as  a  neighbour,  considerate,  equitable 
and  kind  as  a  master ;  in  all  relations  an  abhorrer  of  deceit 
and  violence ;  an  upright,  humane  and  patriotic  man.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  line  of  thought  some  topics  belonging 

*  The  civil  polity  of  Mosea. 
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to  the  general  subject  will  be  left  aside  or  lightiy  touched, 
partly  because  less  fitted  for  discussion  here ;  partly  that  to 
embrace  eveiy  point  in  a  single  lecture  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  and  in  part  also,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  statutes 
to  which  I  make  fuller  reference,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a 
wish  to  treat  not  only  of  what  abstractly  and  in  itself  is 
interesting,  but  of  that  also  which  has  a  bearing  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  importance  in  agitation  at  the  present  day.  It  will 
be  felt,  I  trust,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  examination  of  the 
statutes  of  Moses,  to  which  I  now  invite  you,  is  not  a  dry 
antiquarian  pursuit,  but  one  suggestive  of  many  lessons, 
coming  home  to  our  hearts  in  our  own  business  and  relation¬ 
ships — and  these  statutes  themselves  not  mere  stem  enact¬ 
ments  thundered  forth  for  terror  and  restraint  among  a  rude 
and  barbai-ous  people,  but  embodiments  of  righteousness 
and  true  morality,  fitted  to  educate  the  nation  in  the  love 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  peace.  With  this  explanatory  pi'e- 
amble,  I  may  now,  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  amend  the  title  of 
the  lecture,  and  to  announce  as  the  theme  of  this  evening’s 
consideration,  not  “  The  Civil  Polity  of  Moses,”  but.  Some  of 
the  Social  Laws  of  Moses,  viewed  in  their  influence  on  the 
formation  of  character  in  the  Hebrew  boy,  youth,  and  man. 

Taking,  as  I  have  said,  the  line  of  an  individual  life,  to 
give  a  sort  of  unity  to  the  discussion  of  diversified  topics, 
I  shall  suppose  my  Hebrew  citizen  to  have  been  bora  in  the 
days  of  Samuel  the  Prophet,  a  contemporary  of  David,  and 
subject  of  King  SauL  Some  of  the  events  of  that  monarch’s 
reign  will  furnish  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  one  or 
two  topics  I  am  desirous  not  to  exclude.  But  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  this  design,  there  are  some  general  remarks  on 
the  whole  subject  which  a[ipear  necessary  to  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  nature  and  range  of  our  enquiry. 

The  firet  is  this  :  that  we  must  not  forget  the  difference 
between  nragisterial  law  and  moral  precept.  Law  cannot 
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deal  with  all  that  comes  within  the  domain  of  ethics ;  the 
kingdom  of  conscience  is  much  wider  than  the  rule  of  public 
statute  can  possibly  reach.  There  are  virtues  which  cannot 
be  directly  promoted,  and  vices  which  cannot  be  restmined 
by  legal  enactments.  It  would  be  hard,  for  example,  to 
institute  a  tariff  for  amercing  the  looks  or  even  the  words  of 
ireful  passion — though  these  bear  in  their  bosom  the  veiy 
seed  of  murder.  But,  besides,  even  in  regard  to  overt  acts  of 
a  kind  unmistakeably  such  as  to  be  cognizable  by  law,  there 
is  room  for  the  question  of  expediency  as  to  their  prohibition 
or  punishment.  There  may  be  crimes  against  society,  clearly 
deserving  penalty,  which  yet  it  may  be  unwise,  in  certain 
states  of  a  community,  to  visit  with  penal  infliction.  A 
government  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  approving  or 
conniving  at  vices,  which  it  may  be  only  too  weak  to 
•repress,  or  which  to  repress  would  for  the  time  produce  yet 
greater  evil.  A  moral  law  must  forbid  all  wrong,  but  the 
statute-book  of  a  nation  may  omit  to  ordain  punishment  for 
certain  acts  of  injustice,  without  being  fairly  chargeable  with 
lending  them  sanction,  or  even  regaixiing  them  as  of  slight 
account  For  the  question  in  framing  laws  is  not  simply, 
is  such  an  act  a  crime  1  but  further,  is  its  restraint  by  coer¬ 
cion  practicable  or  wise  1  If,  indeed,  the  law  should  ordain 
the  wi’ong,  instead  of  simply  forbearing  to  forbid  or  punish 
it  j  if  it  should  enjoin,  instead  of  only  allowing  the  evil,  the 
defence  now  stated  would  be  inadmissible.  Let  an  example 
from  the  Mosaic  code  illustrate  these  remarks.  Our  Lord 
himself  tells  us  that  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of 
the  Jewish  people,  suffered  them  to  put  away  their  wives. 
The  law  of  divorce,  then,  was  not  a  sanction  to  the  practice, 
but  an  allowance  of  it  among  a  people  too  obstinate  and 
sinful  to  make  its  forcible  repression  expedient.  The  Jews 
were  suffered,  not  commanded,  nor  encouraged,  to  put  away 
their  wives  for  causes  really  insuflicient  to  make  the  marriage 
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covenant  void.  The  law,  therefore,  was  not  against  the 
original  constitution,  the  Divine  rule  of  marriage,  as  it  had 
been  from  the  beginning.  It  simply  permitted  an  evil 
which  it  was  unwise  to  restrain  by  penal  consequences  at 
the  hand  of  the  magistrate. 

If  any  one  should  say  that  even  a  permissive  enactment 
in  respect  to  moral  fault  does,  to  some  extent,  give  occasion 
to  the  conception  and  commission  of  such  fault,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Mosaic  statute-book  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  such  practices  as  it  deals  with,  not  by  prohibition,  but 
by  limitation,  regulation,  and  restraint  Repudiation  of 
wives  was  not  suggested  by  the  law  which  prescribed,  in 
cases  of  divorce,  a  formal  document  in  writing  setting  forth 
the  act  and  its  causes.  The  perfunctory  and  capricious  dis¬ 
mission  of  the  weaker  party  in  the  conjugal  contract  existed 
among  the  heathen  nations.  Now,  the  prevalence  in  Israel 
of  similar  tyranny  was  not  encouraged,  but  checked  by  the 
requirement  of  a  deed  of  separation.  What  the  practice  might 
be  among  oriental  tribes  may  be  partly  conjectured  from 
the  fact  that,  in  civilized  Athens,  a  husband  could  get  quit 
of  his  wife  by  the  simple  and  summary  process  of  turning 
her  out  of  doors;  although  the  law  held  him  bound  for 
certain  monetary  arrangements.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  other  instances — to  polygamy,  for  example,  to  slavery,  to 
war  itself.  The  e^’ils  are  not  instituted  by  the  law ;  they 
are  only  bounded  and  restrained. 

There  is  yet  a  third  observation  to  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  social  laws  of  Moses.  They  were  enacted  in  connection 
with  a  religious  system  which  belonged  to  the  period  of  the 
Church’s  nonage.  Even,  therefore,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  many  of  them  were  unfit  for  transplantation  into  a 
commonwealth  in  these  later  days  of  increased  knowledge 
and  privilege,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  were,  for  the 
time  being,  inapt  or  unwise.  They  must  be  judged  rela- 
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tively  to  the  stage  of  progress  in  moral  and  spiritual  educa¬ 
tion  reached  by  the  people  on  whom  they  were  imposed. 
In  a  state  pervaded  by  Christian  teaching,  public  opinion 
the  common  ethical  sense,  the  very  refinement  of  taste,  maj 
render  a  penal  statute  needless,  which  yet  in  times  more 
ignorant  was  not  only  a  salutary  law',  but  as  such  prepared 
the  way  for  the  higher  moral  education  which  supersedes 
its  necessity.  We  cling  to  the  hope  that  a  time  will  come 
when  love  will  antiquate  all  penal  laws  whatever,  when  the 
golden  rule  will  be  the  bond  of  universal  society,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  magistrate  as  an  avenger  of  crime  will  be 
gone.  Then  will  the  kingdom  of  God  have  fully  come ; 
then  will  be  the  reign  of  heaven  on  eaiih. 

But,  lest  any  one  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  will, 
thei'efore,  be  fruitless  to  study  the  old  statute-book  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  inap- 
plicabk  to  modern  conditions  of  society,  let  it  be  further 
remarked,  that  it  can  hardly  be  without  signal  advantage 
tliat  we  contemplate  God’s  mode  of  governing  a  human 
community  at  any  stage  of  its  moral  progres.s.  The  essence 
of  crimes  does  not  change,  though  the  expediency  of  punish¬ 
ing  them  may  alter,  or  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  them 
by  law  arise  or  cease.  Keeping  in  mind  the  principles 
already  indicated  as  needful  to  an  enlightened  judgment, 
we  may  surely  expect  to  learn  from  the  polity  of  a  theo¬ 
cracy  something  of  valuable  application  to  all  society.  We 
may  understiind  what  evils  in  a  community  provoke  the 
Divine  disjdeasure,  what  comparative  hatefulness  attaches 
to  different  sins  by  their  proportionate  punishment;  and 
where  still  expediency  dictates  the  interference  of  law  with 
any  wrong,  we  may  learn  something  of  how  to  direct  its 
warning  and  its  blow.  From  a  wisely-governed  state,  even 
where  only  human  legislators  have  framed  the  code,  all  others 
may  learn  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  their  own  jurisprudence. 
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although  a  mere  copy  of  its  statute-book  should  be  impossible ; 
hovr  much  more  from  a  commonwealth  governed  directly  by 
God  himself !  One  is  forced,  by  even  this  general  con¬ 
sideration,  to  conclude  that  light  for  the  solution  of  some 
of  our  social  problems  might  be  sought  not  hopelessly  among 
the  customs  and  laws  of  that  ancient  peoi)le  who  enjoyed 
the  great  distinction  of  having  Jehovah  for  their  King. 

I  must  now,  however,  leave  these  general  and  introduo- 
torj'  observations,  and  advance  to  my  more  specific  design. 

Now,  the  very  firat  aspect  in  which  a  Hebrew  child  would 
come  to  deal  with  the  law  of  his  people  would  be  that  in 
which  it  bears  on  the  respect  and  reverence  and  obedience 
due  to  parents.  Indeed,  submission  and  love  to  father  and 
mother  are  the  firat  moral  requirements  made  of  eveiy 
human  being.  The  fifth  precept  in  the  decalogue  is  the 
first  commandment,  not  merely  as  the  primary  injunction 
of  the  second  table,  but  as  the  very  first  authoritativ”®  claim 
that  meets  the  dawning  intelligence  and  waking  conscience 
of  the  infimt  man.  Law  stretches  forth  its  hands  to  embrace 
its  new  subject,  first  of  all,  in  the  form  of  parental  love, 
claiming  its  legitimate  response.  (Ah  !  is  not  that  the 
asjxsct,  rightly  seen,  of  all  the  Divine  Father’s  law  1)  In 
regard  to  this,  the  Hebrew  boy  of  a  well-ordered  family 
w'ould,  doubtless,  be  carefully  instructed  by  the  impression 
on  his  mind  of  that  word  of  the  ten  sjwjken  from  Sinai, 
made  emphatic  both  by  its  position  in  the  table  and  by  the 
annexed  promise,  “  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  vipon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee.”  But  as  he  grew  in  acquaintance  with 
the  scriptures  and  laws  of  his  people,  he  would  have  the 
teaching  of  the  decalogue  powerfully  i-iveted  on  hLs  mind. 
He  would  come  to  know  that  by  God’s  will,  an  imprecation 
pronounced  on  father  or  mother  was  to  come  back  and  rest 
with  shadow  of  doom  on  the  son  that  dared  to  utter  it ;  for 
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thus  spoke  the  statute,  “  He  that  curseth  father  or  mother 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.”  He  would  learn,  too,  how  on 
taking  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  fathers  of  Israel 
had,  by  Divine  direction,  stood  in  two  divisions  on  opposing 
heights  to  pronounce  blessing  and  curse,  and  that  one  of  the 
maledictions  pealed  forth  from  Mount  Ebal,  and  endorsed  by 
the  catholic  amen  of  the  people  was  this,  “  Cursed  be  he  that 
setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother.”  Moreover,  there 
was  one  special  statute,  which  provided  for  the  handing  over 
to  the  magistrates  for  judicial  punishment  an  obstinately 
disobedient  son,  and  the  ordained  punishment  was  death 
by  public  stoning. 

On  this  singular  law  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment.  I  am 
not  sure  that  an  instance  would  ever  occur  under  it  of 
actual  doom ;  seeing  that  the  concurrence  of  father  and 
mother  was  needful  in  preferring  the  charge  of  rebelious- 
ness,  and  that  some  specific  guilt,  as  of  drunkennes.s,  perse¬ 
vered  in  after  chastisement,  had  to  be  alleged ;  yet,  haply, 
there  were  sons  whose  wickedness  wearied  out  a  very 
mother’s  forbearance,  and  parents  who  felt  that  they  must 
give  up  the  irreclaimable  rebel  to  the  penalty  of  his  wilful¬ 
ness.  I  shall,  at  least,  suj)pose  a  case  to  have  happened, 
that  we  may  note  with  what  awfiil  force  the  sin  of  dis¬ 
obedience  to  j)arents  would  be  seen  by  appalled  witnesses  to 
be  condemned,  and  abhorred  of  God.  While  yet  my  Hebrew 
citizen  is  but  a  boy,  the  scene  is  presented  to  his  sight. 
There  is  an  assemblage  of  people  in  the  gate  of  the  city, 
the  gntve  eldci's  have  come  forth  and  occupied  the  seats 
of  jiidgnient  thei'e ;  with  downcast  looks  and  agonized 
features,  a  father  and  mother  approach,  draggiiig  with 
them  a  sullen  youth ;  with  trembling  voice,  the  sire 
j)rcfers  the  dread  indictment  against  his  own  son,  while 
the  mother  in  mute  anguish  acquiesces ;  the  magistrates 
receive  the  charge,  and  give  the  solemn  word,  he  must  die 
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the  death ;  and  the  hands  of  fellow-citizens  bury  beneath 
avenging  stones  the  man  that  scorned  parental  law.  We 
may  be  sure  that  no  ordinary  measure  of  stubbornness 
would  be  required  to  expose  a  child  to  a  doom  so  fearful, 
but  when  it  was  inflicted,  every  witness  would  be  made 
to  feel  how  heinous  in  God’s  sight  must  be  the  sin  visited 
with  punishment  so  condign. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  aspects  in  which  this  statute,  in 
accordance  with  general  principles  already  laid  down,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  viewed.  In  one  of  these,  it  was  a  salutary  and 
humane  limitation  of  the  father’s  power  over  his  children. 
The  patriarchal  being  the  primitive  form  of  government,  the 
power  of  a  father  was,  in  early  times,  absolute,  in  regard  to 
his  children,  even,  in  some  cases,  to  the  disposal  of  their 
lives.  Among  other  tribes,  the  disobedient  son  might  &11, 
without  challenge,  by  the  hand  of  his  father,  smiting  in  hot 
ire.  See  how  benignly  the  Mosaic  statute  made  such  rash 
or  passionate  proceeding  impossible.  If  the  son  must  die,  it 
shall  be  for  habitual  hardened  insubordination,  the  steps 
necessary  for  his  condemnation  must  be  taken  concurrentljr 
by  both  parents,  deliberately,  and  publicly,  and  his  death 
mmst  be  the  stroke  of  justice,  at  the  hands  of  the  general 
community.  It  is  not  possible  to  perceive  how  the  stage  of 
transition  from  paternal  to  public  magistracy  could  be  more 
wisely  and  safely  passed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  here  remains  undoubtedly  the 
stamp  of  God’s  reprobation  placed  on  the  sin  of  rebellion 
against  j)arental  authority.  He  holds  the  claims  of  father 
and  mother  high,  who  thus  dooms  with  death  their  stubborn 
disregard.  Is  it  wonderful,  since,  in  the  parental  relation¬ 
ship  is  the  beginning,  if  not  the  basis,  of  all  rule  among  men, 
and  the  shadow  and  image  of  God’s  own  ?  Obedience  to 
parents  may  be  said,  in  an  obvious  sense,  to  be  the  primary 
religion  cf  a  child.  In  the  authority  of  those  from  whom 
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he  derives  his  life,  and  on  whose  care  he  so  absolutely 
dej)ends,  he  learns  first  to  underatand  the  higher  claim  of 
the  invisible  Father,  his  lilaker,  and  Preserver,  and  Lord. 
And  although  we  are  not  bound,  nor  even  warranted,  to 
transfer  from  the  Hebi’ew  code  to  that  of  a  people  dilferently 
placed,  and  living  in  the  gentleness  of  gospel  times,  such  a 
law  as  that  now  before  us,  we  may  and  ought  to  transfer 
from  it  to  our  hearts  abhorrence  for  the  filial  disobedience 
which  it  brands  so  heavdly.  With  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
moreover,  agree  all  the  Scriptures.  The  holy  Jesus  woidd 
not  tolerate  the  consecration,  even  to  temple  service,  of  the 
substance  needful  for  the  comfort  of  father  or  mother,  and 
quoting  the  Levitic  commandment  against  the  traditions  of 
tlie  elders,  which  made  it  void,  exclaimed  :  “Ye  hypocrites, 
well  did  Esaias  prophesy  of  you,  saying.  This  people  draweth 
nigh  me  with  their  moiith,  and  honouretb  me  with  their 
lips,  but  their  heait  is  far  from  me.” 

I  am  not  sure  but  an  earnest  word  of  warning  on  this 
head  is  needful  for  the  young  of  the  present  day.  The  age, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  burdened  with  respect  for  yeais  or  for 
authority.  There  is  no  little  danger  in  a  time  of  rapidly 
advancing  knowledge  and  enterprize,  that  the  up-growing 
generation  be  tempted  to  despise  the  judgment  and  counsel  of 
older  heads  as  slow  and  senile.  Young  men  are  in  special 
danger  here.  There  is  a  style  of  speech,  moreover,  as  I 
have  partly  known  and  partly  learned  from  others,  prevalent 
among  a  certain  class  of  youth,  which  has  exchanged  for  the 
hallowed  names  of  father  and  mother,  designations  which 
it  is  hard  to  think  can  ever  be  used  without  a  covert 
disrespect.  I  trust  there  is  not  a  young  man  here  present 
to-night  who  permits  himself  to  talk  of  his  father  as  the 
“  governor or  to  allude  to  his  mother  as  “  the  old  woman 
at  home.”  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  employment  of 
such  unworthy  slang  is  always  and  necessarily  inconsistent 
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with  dutiful  affection,  but  if  in  any  case  mere  thought- 
It  asness  has  given  way  to  its  adoption,  in  the  name  of 
filial  love  let  it  be  heard  no  more.  Never  be  ashamed  of 
respectful  reverence  for  parents.  In  the  history  of  my 
native  county  it  is  recorded  of  one  bom  in  humble  life, 
how  after  he  had  risen  to  considerable  military  rank  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  had  returned  home  to  be  courted 
by  the  magnates  of  his  native  town,  he  refused  to  accept  any 
invitation  w'here  his  humble  father  and  mother  would  not 
be  welcome  also.  It  may  be  unfit  to  copy  the  mannera  of 
our  forefathers,  stately  and  severe,  in  tho.se  times  when 
children  would  hanlly  without  permission  seat  themselves  in 
presence  of  their  parents,  and  grown  up  sons  and  daughters 
knelt  to  receive  parental  l>enediction ;  but  the  spirit  breath¬ 
ing  in  them  may  yet  be  healthfully  studied.  “  Rise  up, 
O  youth,  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man  j”  and  if  the  head  with  its  glorious  crown  of  gi’ey 
hairs  be  thy  fathei’’s,  and  the  countenance  which  age  has 
wnnkled,  yet  refined,  be  thy  mother’s,  let  thy  revei’eiice  be 
trebly  paid.  “Hearken,  O  son,  to  thy  father  that  begat 
thee,  and  despise  not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old.”  There  is 
not  a  finer  sight  to  be  seen  anywhere  than  that  of  a  strong 
son  tending  lovingly  the  steps  of  an  aged  mother.  King 
Solomon  was  brave  and  grand,  when  surrounded  with  all  his 
state  he  received  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  the  South,  and 
hear  d  the  hone.st  outburst  of  her  admiration  sw'eeter  far  than 
studied  flatteries ;  but  to  me  he  seems  far  grander’  in  that 
scene,  simply  depicted  by  the  historian  of  his  reign,  who  tells 
us  that  as  he  sat  on  his  throne  his  mother  Bathsheba  came  to 
visit  him,  “  and  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed 
himself  unto  hei’,  and  sat  down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a 
seat  to  be  set  for  the  king’s  mother,  and  she  sat  at  his 
right  hand.” 

'L’he  Hebrew  boy  would  grow  up  as  other  children,  fond 
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of  sports  and  pastimes.  He  would  have  his  amusements 
and  boyish  avocations ;  would  gather  nuts  in  the  summer 
woods,  and  go  bird-nesting  in  the  spring  among  the  thicketa 
But  he  would  find  that  even  in  his  rambles  through  the 
fields  and  groves,  the  eye  of  the  law  was  on  liim— restrain¬ 
ing  and  instructing  him.  In  one  of  those  we  suppose 
him  to  have  found  the  little  home  of  some  feathered  denizen 
of  air — the  dam  is  sitting  on  her  eggs  or  callow  brootl, 
and,  held  by  her  very  maternal  instincts  near  her  treasures, 
is  taken  captive  with  them.  The  boy  bears  his  spoil  home 
in  triumph,  and  exhibits  it  to  his  parents.  But  he  is 
immediately  told  that  he  may  not  retain  it  without  trans¬ 
gressing  the  law,  he  must  in  any  wise  let  the  mother-bird 
go ;  and  the  child  is  taught  a  lesson  of  self-denial  and 
obedience  in  little  things  as  in  great,  by  being  directed  to 
o|)en  his  hand,  and  give  the  captive  her  liberty.  What 
was  that  bird  to  God  that  He  should  thus  surround  it  by  a 
fence  of  law,  and  give  it  rights  against  the  will  of  man  1 
All !  much  ;  “  are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing, 

and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father  1  ”  And  much  to  man  too,  if  in  his  treatment  of  it 
he  can  be  taught  a  lesson  of  tenderness  and  humane  con¬ 
sideration.  To  teach  such  lesson  was,  in  part  at  least,  the 
purpose  of  the  Ulosaic  statute  now  refeiTed  to.  Other  ends 
might  also  be  served.  Some  years  ago  alarm  spread  through 
France  by  the  threatened  extinction  of  the  race  of  small 
birds :  and,  haply,  the  parent  bird  was  by  this  law  to  be  left, 
that  by  a  future  brood  the  winged  tribe  might  be  continued. 
But  chiefly,  we  are  persuaded,  there  was  a  lesson  of  graceful 
kindliness  intended.  You  are  robbing  the  parent  of  her 
family',  or  the  hope  of  it ;  add  not  to  her  mourning  the 
sorrows  of  imprisonment.  The  young  know  not  the  sweets 
of  liberty,  Init  she  that  has  roamed  the  air,  and  built  her 
nest  with  her  mate,  full  well  values  it,  let  her  be  free — and 
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think,  as  you  release  her,  at  the  bidding  of  tlie  God  of  Israel, 
what  a  tender  Father  he  must  be  who  has  a  place  for  the 
little  bii'd  beneath  the  sheltering  care  of  His  holy  law.  But 
the  statute  alluded  to  is  not  alone  in  the  Mosaic  code  as  a 
teacher  of  humane  consideration  for  the  lower  creatures ; 
by  various  other  precepts  was  the  rule  of  man  over  the 
inferior  creation  tempered  with  kindness.  The  husband¬ 
man  might  not  drive  before  him  in  one  team,  yoked  to  the 
]dough,  two  beasts  of  such  unequal  strength  and  divei-se 
temperament  as  the  ox  and  ass.  The  wayfarer  must  not 
see  his  neighbour’s  ox  or  ass  fallen  under  his  load,  or  sunk 
into  the  ditch,  without  assisting  to  upraise  him  ;  even  to  a 
dumb  brute  no  man  in  Israel  might  enact  the  part  of  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  in  the  parable,  and  having  seen  it 
lying  prostrate,  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  The  farmer, 
threshing  his  wheat,  by  urging  over  the  strown  sheaves  the 
feet  of  cattle,  must  leave  them  free  as  they  j)ace  their  weary 
rounds,  to  solace  themselves  with  mouthfuls  of  the  grain ; 
for  it  was  written,  “  thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  tliat 
treadeth  out  the  corn.”  This  law,  iis  an  apostle  shows  us, 
taught  in  parable  a  wider  and  higher  lesson — but  it  tauglit 
this  primarily,  “the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast” 
And  is  it  the  stern  hai-sh  law  of  IMoses  that  thus  pro¬ 
vides  1  Then  may  we  say,  that  if,  like  some  of  the  great 
men  that  have  done  the  world’s  hardest  and  highest  w’ork, 
this  law  has  a  grave  aspect,  like  those  men,  too,  under  whose 
gravity  and  severe  jwrt  has  ofttiines  lain  a  heari  simple  and 
loving  as  a  child’s,  it  has  also  wondrous  glances  of  tenderness 
and  love.  It  towei-s  in  solemn  majesty,  but  not  like  some  of 
the  rocks  from  which  its  voice  was  uttered — a  bare,  rugged, 
gnarled,  dead  clitf,  with  desert  sands  at  its  feet, — 

“  Lofty  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower,” 
but  with  veixlure  springing  at  its  base,  its  head  crested  with 
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evergreen  pine,  and  its  veiy  face  starred  witli  blossoms, 
finding  root  in  its  crevices,  and  hanging  it  with  beauty. 

But  now  we  must  pass  to  another  stage  of  life,  and  note 
by  what  commands  the  nobility  and  purity  of  youth  were 
fostered  under  the  Mosaic  polity.  The  child  has  passed 
through  boyhood  into  the  opening  prime  of  manliness — he 
goes  abroad  among  the  youths,  he  sees  the  maidens  of  his 
city  in  their  beauty,  and  his  breast  begins  to  awake  to  the 
tender  and  exquisite  susceptibilities  of  love,  .^\wake  at 
God’s  bidding ;  for  He  planted  the  sweet  [)a.ssion  there,  and 
never  meant  but  that  it  should  be  cherished  and  unfoldetl ; 
not,  surely,  without  the  government  of  reason,  but  not  the 
less  delightedly,  because  inslnicted  and  guarded  by  an  under¬ 
standing  not  given  to  the  beasts  that  perish.  I  shall  suppose 
my  citizen  in  due  time  to  find  among  the  daughters  of  his 
people  the  Rachel  of  his  heart ;  but  meanwhile,  ere  yet  he 
leads  his  espoused  one  home,  let  us  see  how  the  law,  by  a 
circle  of  enactments,  warns  him  against  all  impurity,  and 
throws  its  shield  around  the  sanctities  of  wedded  life. 
Some  details  must  be  omitted  here,  as  less  fitted  for  ojien 
discussion  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass,  in  reviewing 
the  social  laws  of  INToses,  a  feature  so  marked  as  the  brand 
it  affixes  on  all  unchastity.  Abominations  pi-actised  among 
the  heathens  are  abhorrently  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  adulterer  or  adulteress  must  meet  the  same  doom. 
A  circle  is  marked  off  in  the  relationshijis  of  kindred, 
within  which  conjugal  alliance  is  prohibited ;  prostitution 
is  branded  with  strictest  prohibition  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  known  in  Israel ;  the  betrothed  are  accounted  and  pro¬ 
tected  as  the  niai  ried ;  and  j>olygamy  and  divorce,  though, 
as  already  stated  in  the  prefatory  and  general  observations, 
allowed,  are  yet  restrained  and  discounterranced  by  cer^tairr 
enactments,  conditioniirg  and  linriting  the  practice.  There 
was  especially  one  law  that  spoke  with  admonitory  voice 
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to  the  Hebrew  youth,  walking  amid  the  maidens  of  his 
peojde,  proclaiming  that  the  enticer  of  the  non-betrothed  to 
the  loss  of  virgin-honour,  should  by  the  very  success  cf  his 
enticement  bring  himself  under  legal  obligation  to  endow 
her  for  his  wife — the  father’s  authority  only  being  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  right  of  refusing  to  the  seducer  his  daughter’s 
hand.  On  what  a  true  basis,  in  the  nature  of  the  marriage- 
imion,  this  statute  rested,  may  be  seen  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  original  law,  pronounced  in  Paradise,  and  apj»ealed  to  by 
our  Lord,  when  he  would  show  the  indissolubility  of  the 
conjugal  bond  without  sin.  How  far  it  would  be  pos.‘»ible 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  it  into  modem  legislation, 
I  shall  not  venture  to  say :  but  it  were  well  to  have  it 
embedded  in  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  community.  First 
intercoui’se  between  unmarried  pei'sons  is  not  mamage,  but 
in  the  sight  of  God  it  is  an  obligation  to  it,  and  nothing, 
without  sin,  can  ever  cancel  the  bond.  What  would  be 
the  effect  if  this  were  generally  and  strongly  held  in  the 
community  1  I  may  err  in  my  conclusion,  but  I  apjirehend 
it  would  go  no  inconsiderable  way  towards  stemming  the 
tide  of  cei'tain  dark  and  bitter  waters  overflowing  the  land. 
I  doubt  not,  at  least,  it  girdled  the  Hebrew  maiden  ofttimes 
as  a  hallowed  defence. 

Bowing,  in  loyal  regard,  to  the  spirit  of  all  these  enact¬ 
ments,  the  youth  of  my  sketches  holds  on  his  early  path  in 
stainless  honour,  till  he  yields  to  the  charm  of  some  fair 
companion,  and  wins  her  for  his  bride.  The  betrothal  has 
passed ;  and  in  due  time,  amid  seemly  festivities,  and  with 
accustomed  ceremonial,  he  leads  his  treasure  home.  The 
blessing  of  the  eldei-s  falls  gently  on  the  wedded  pair,  and 
mothers,  with  matronly  salutation,  bid  them  love  and  prosper, 
saying,  as  the  happy  husband’s  eye  rests  fondly  on  his  be¬ 
loved  :  “  The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  come  unto  thy 
house  like  Leah  and  like  Bachel,  which  two  did  build  the 
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house  of  IsraeL"  Young  man,  tread  you  that  path  of  un¬ 
tarnished  purity  ;  flee  the  strange  woman  as  one  whose  guests 
are  in  the  depths  of  hell,  yet  pitying  as  you  flee  ;  avoid  all 
companionships  that  would  lead  you  near  her  house  of  death, 
but  find  you  in  fitting  time  among  the  daughters  of  your 
country,  one  whom  you  can  love  and  win  to  love ;  let  her 
be  kindred  in  spirit  to  your  own,  especially  in  the  love  of 
Jesus ;  and  when,  in  the  joy  of  espousals,  you  take  her  to 
your  home.  He  who  graced  the  marriage  festival  of  His  friends 
with  his  presence  will  dower  you  with  his  smile;  and  when 
you  sit,  in  very  amazement  of  a  new  and  strange  delight, 
beside  your  vnfe, — ^your  own  now,  your  very  self, — think 
how  He  has  thrown  a  sweet,  bright  halo  of  sanctity  around 
your  dear  relationship  by  choosing  it  to  be  the  figure  of  His 
own  indissoluble  union  to  His  blood-redeemed  people. 

Two  singular  provisions  in  regard  to  the  married  relation 
will  bring  us  by  an  easy  transition  to  another  topic.  The 
times  of  Saul,  in  which  I  have  supposed  my  Hebrew  citizen 
to  be  bom  and  nurtured,  were  times  of  much  national 
trouble  and  conflict.  Fhilistia,  unsubdued  in  the  original 
conquest  of  the  land,  had  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Israel,  and,  prior  to  the  accession  of  Saul  to  the  throne, 
had  brought  the  chosen  people  into  a  state  of  great  htuui- 
liation.  At  one  period  after  the  reign  of  their  first  monarch 
had  begun,  they  lay  disarmed  and  despoiled,  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  their  oppressors.  This  gave  oocasion  for  repeated 
tmmpet-blasts  of  summons  to  arms  throughout  the  tribes, 
and  for  many  battles  with  an  invading  foe.  But  the  Hebrew, 
with  whose  life  I  twine  these  comments,  having,  by  sup¬ 
position,  just  led  home  his  bride,  may  for  a  time  hear  un¬ 
heeding,  without  charge  of  cowardice  or  lack  of  love  to 
country,  these  calls  to  the  field  and  the  fight :  for  it  was 
ordained  by  the  legislator  of  the  commonwealth  that  the 
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newly-married  citizen  should,  for  twelve  months’  space, 
tarry  at  home,  to  cherish  the  wife  of  his  heart,  and  to  be 
near  her,  till  familiarity  with  a  new  dwelling  and  its  duties 
should  wear  away  the  sense  of  strangeness  and  loneliness 
inevibibly  growing  oiit  of  her  severance  from  dear  ones  in 
the  scene  of  her  earliest  affections  and  associations.  What 
a  delicate  and  tender  considerateness  discloses  itself  in  tliis 
]>rovision  !  The  Author  of  the  law  knew  the  heart  of  a 
daughter ;  knew  that,  however  her  love  and  trust  might 
garner  themselves  in  a  hinsband’s  bisorn,  the  soft  shelter 
of  a  mother’s  afftction  and  the  strong  stay  of  a  father’s 
fond  regard,  would  at  times  be  sorely  missed  —  that  tlie 
familiar  faces  and  voices  of  the  family  circle  would  be 
oft  yearned  after — the  very  haunts  of  childhood  be  lecalled 
with  a  sense  of  bereavement.  So  he  saiil  to  the  hushand  of 
less  than  a  year  :  “  Abide  by  her  side,  and  sustain  her  in  her 
new  sphere  :  let  her  find,  amid  strange  objects,  your  loved 
look  and  smile  ;  be  a  shelter  to  the  transplanted  flower, 
till  it  has  tiiken  kindly  root  in  the  new  soil,  and  can  blossom 
forth  its  rest  and  joy.”  Akin  to  this  statute  was  another, 
which  sent  home  from  the  army  in  the  field,  before  entrance 
on  actual  fight,  every  soldier  who  had  betrothed,  but  not 
married,  a  wife,  lest,  the  sword  devouring  his  life,  she, 
widowed,  in  a  sense,  ere  wedded,  should  become  the  biide 
of  another.  Both  regulations  bring  out  beautiful  traits  of 
human  sympathy  on  the  rough  edge  of  war. 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  statute-book 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  anticipation  of  the  humanity  whicli, 
in  later  time.s,  has  civilized  and  softened  the  barbarities  of 
ancient  warfare.  I  need  not  picture  what  savage,  inthle.ss 
work  wa.s  done  by  the  dire  hand  of  conquering  hosts  among 
the  heathen  nations ;  but,  in  contrast  with  what  may  here  be 
left  undescril>ed,note,  first,  that  all  offensive  war  whatever  was 
evidently  discoiu'aged  by  the  Mo.saic  legislation.  Those  wars 
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of  extiqmtion  which  put  the  Hebrew  people  in  possession  of 
the  land  promised  to  them  were  peculiar  and  exceptional. 
They  were  a  work  of  judgment,  commanded  and  executed 
upon  nations  ripe  by  manifold  and  abominable  crimes  for 
the  stroke  of  vengeance.  These  the  Israelites,  as  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  were  enjoined  to  prosecute  till  the  doom  was 
fulfilled  ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  embodying  and 
training  a  standing  ai-my.  The  soldiers  of  the  Hebi-ew  com¬ 
monwealth  w’ere  just  the  citizen  volunteers  for  emergencies 
of  “  defence,  not  defiance ;  ”  and  the  absolute  pTOhibition 
to  multiply  horses,  so  as  to  obtain  a  force  of  cavalry,  made 
distant  wars  of  conquest  next  to  impossible.  Even  in  such 
wars  as  arose,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  must  have 
done  much  to  smooth  the  rugged  front  of  bloody  strife.  In 
the  siege  of  a  city,  assault  was  not  permitted  till  overtures 
of  peace  had  been  expressly  tendered.  On  the  acceptance 
of  these,  the  state  became  tributary,  and  every  life  was  to 
be  spared.  Only  in  case  of  the  rejection  of  offered  peace 
was  the  place  to  be  besieged  and  taken  by  force  ;  and  even 
then  limits  were  set  to  the  rage  of  the  sword.  The  men 
were  to  be  slain,  but  the  women  and  children  of  both  sexes 
were  to  be  saved  alive.  Substantially,  this  was  anticipation 
of  the  rule  in  modern  warfare  which  spares  non-combatants ; 
for  the  grown  males,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be  the 
resisting  soldiery  ;  and  if  no  quarter  was  to  be  given  to  the 
armed  garrison,  the  severe  injunction  will  not  contrast 
unfavourably  with  the  practice  of  other  nations.  When 
Alexander  the  Great,  not  without  much  of  the  generous  and 
humane  in  his  nature,  was  fretted  by  the  long  resistance 
made  by  Tyre  to  his  arms,  he  signalized  his  capture  of  the 
place  by  nailing  two  thousand  of  the  citizens  to  crosses,  and 
leaving  them  to  mingle  with  the  murmur  of  the  waves 
beating  the  beach  the  moan  and  wail  of  their  long  torture 
and  agony.  Another  prescription,  in  the  same  chapter 
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■where  you  find  the  law  now  noticed,  deserves  attention  at  a 
time  when  we  have  been  made  to  hear  of  the  desolation, 
dire  and  complete,  triumphantly  wrought  by  some  generals 
in  the  unhappy  American  war.  In  a  protracted  siege,  the 
fruit  trees  round  the  beleaguered  place  were  to  be  left  un¬ 
touched  by  the  destroying  axe,  that,  when  the  war  was  ended, 
famine  might  not  follow  in  its  track.  The  present  foe  may 
be  pressed  to  subjugation,  but  the  dwellers  of  after  years 
must  not  be  warred  against  by  destruction  of  the  means  of 
future  sustenance.  When  one  reads  a  statute  like  this, 
it  seems  as  if  the  glittering  edge  of  the  sword  were  being 
covered  with  folds  of  soft  silk,  so  peacefully  does  it  sound 
in  its  humane  anticipation.  Indeed,  had  Israel  executed  at 
first  God’s  judgment  on  the  doomed  nations  of  Canaan, 
and  then  dwelt  under  the  shelter  of  the  Divine  protection 
assured  to  them,  obediently  observant  of  His  worship  and 
service,  they  would  have  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  pacific 
commonwealth,  kept  from  quarrels  with  surrounding  tribes 
by  justice  and  non-intervention,  in  some  goodly  measure  a 
representative  in  miniature  of  the  world’s  state,  when  the 
time  shall  come  for  disbanding  for  ever  armed  hosts,  when 
“  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,”  when  “  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
swoi-d  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  leamwar  any  more.” 

Let  us  next  view  our  Hebrew  citizen  in  the  peaceful 
relations  of  a  neighbour  among  his  brethren.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  part  of  our  subject  will  not  detain  us 
long,  while  it  will  lead  us  to  touch  on  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  points,  and  will  form  an  easy  link  of  transition  to  one 
of  the  most  important  topics  of  all.  The  laws  of  Moses,  we 
may  say  here,  at  the  outset  and  in  a  word,  were  such  as  to 
promote  the  strictest  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  a  brotherly 
kindness  m  dealings  between  man  and  man.  Their  con¬ 
siderate  care  of  the  poor  was  especially  remarkable.  The 
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whole  social  code  in  this  department  of  duty,  was  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  second  great  commandment,  “  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.”  Thus,  among  all,  the  rights 
of  property  were  scrupulously  guarded,  and  many  minute  re¬ 
gulations  were  enacted,  which  proved  the  eye  of  legislation 
to  be  awake  to  the  slight  infringement  of  equity,  as  well  as 
the  great.  For  pro|)erty  destroyed  or  lost,  the  rule  was  full 
restitution  ;  simple  restitution,  if  the  damage  was  accidental 
or  undesigned,  restitution  sevenfold,  if  it  had  been  feloni¬ 
ously  abstracted.  Yet  what  scrupulous  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  incidence  of  penalty,  except  in  proportion  to 
blame,  may  be  seen  in  the  statutes  regarding  the  loss  of  oxen 
or  other  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  of  Exodus.  Thus,  if  a  man  should  open  a  pit,  and 
carelessly  forget  to  cover  it,  so  that  a  neighbour’s  ox  or  ass, 
stumbling  into  the  perilous  mouth,  should  be  lost,  the 
owner  of  the  pit,  for  his  culpable  carelessness,  was  bound 
to  make  up  the  damage.  But  if  an  ox  of  one  neighbour 
should  be  goi-ed  by  that  of  another,  the  living  and  the  dead 
property  were  to  be  shared  between  the  two  owners  ;  unless 
the  ox  of  one  of  them  had  been  known  by  habit  and  repute 
as  a  bellicose  animal,  in  which  case  the  loss  must  be  repaid  to 
the  other.  A  borrowed  implement  or  beast  injured  or  des¬ 
troyed  while  in  the  possession  of  the  borrower  was  to  be  paid 
for ;  but  if  the  owner  was  with  it,  then  it  was  a  hired  thing, 
and  came  at  his  own  risk.  In  the  transactions  between  buyer 
and  seller,  just  weights,  just  measures,  just  balances,  were 
imperatively  enjoined.  This  principle  of  restitution  is  to  be 
traced  also  in  the  lex  talionie,  or  law  of  retaliation,  which 
oi'dained  “  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,”  being  cei-tainly  not 
a  passionate  enactment  of  revenge,  not  even,  probably,  a 
measure  of  mere  punitive  justice,  but  a  rule  of  compensa¬ 
tion  in  proportion  to  the  damage  inflicted.  Bnt  in  the 
present  connection,  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  notice  the 
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kindly  sheltering  care  extended  by  the  law  to  the  weak  and 
defenceless.  Tlie  lonely  stranger,  fugitive,  or  wanderer,  was 
never  to  be  oppressed  or  neglected,  and  the  law  enjoining 
his  reception  and  relief  was  enforced  by  tender  memory 
of  the  condition  of  the  fathers  of  the  people  in  a  foreign 
land.  Remember,  the  law  said,  that  thou  wast  a  stranger  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  The  poor  brother,  fallen  into  decay,  was 
to  be  ungrudgingly  heli)e(l.  In  the  joyous  time  of  reaping,  the 
needy  were  not  to  be  forgotten,  the  rigid  exhaustive  gather¬ 
ing  of  grain  from  the  field,  or  of  grapes  from  the  vine,  was 
forbidden  in  the  interests  of  the  indigent ;  gleanings  alike 
of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  were  to  be  generously  left 
that  the  destitute  might  collect  them.  Doubtless,  it 
happened  in  more  cases  than  that  of  loving  Ruth, 
that  some  deserving  poor  gleaner  was  cheered  by  loose 
handfuls  scattered  in  tlie  way  with  a  pui  j)osed  careless¬ 
ness.  When  the  grain  was  carried,  a  forgotten  sheaf  was 
not  to  be  fetched  from  the  field,  but  left  for  the  fatherless 
and  the  stranger,  and  the  widow.  The  exaction  of  usury 
fi-om  a  poor  debtor  was  prohibited  ;  the  retaining  of  a 
I)le<lged  cloak  beyond  the  sunset  was  forbidden,  lest  the 
jioor  neighbour  should  lack  his  needful  nightly  covering; 
the  very  wages  of  a  poor  workman  must  be  given  him 
with  a  daily  punctuality,  lest  the  delay  of  payment  should 
occasion  him  temporary  inconvenience  or  want.  All  these 
enactments  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  humbhst,  and  for  the  claims  of  mercy  where  strict 
justice  may  be  supjwsed  to  fail.  But,  perhaps,  the  most 
i-einarkable  of  all  the  statutes  of  Moses  regarding  the  poor 
is  to  be  found  in  these  words,  in  which  legislation  overateps 
the  bounds  of  mere  material  interests,  and  throws  its  shield, 
with  a  touching  delicacy,  over  the  very  feelings  of  the  child 
of  penury  and  distress — “  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother 
anything,  thou  shait  not  go  unto  his  house  to  fetch  his 
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pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom 
thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  unto  thee.” 
Exquisite  touch  of  considemteness  for  the  poor  man’s  sensi¬ 
tive  spirit !  If  eveiy  Englishman’s  house  is  now  his  castle, 
it  was  so  long  before,  at  least  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelite 
driven  by  adveraity  to  borrow  of  his  brother  on  pledge. 
Tender,  surely,  must  be  the  heart  of  that  law  which  recog¬ 
nizes  poverty  as  rendering  the  threshold  sacred,  and  by  a 
fence  of  prohibition  to  even  a  creditor  makes  its  sanctity 
inviolable. 

But,  at  least,  it  may  now  be  said,  there  was  one  respect 
in  which  the  poor  man’s  lot  might  be  made  hard  and  cruel. 
Did  not  the  law  recognize  his  sale  into  bondage  1  and  is  it 
not  chargeable,  therefore,  with  the  Siinctioii  of  slavery  1 
Allowing  the  word  at  present  to  pass,  we  may  answer  that, 
so  far  as  the  permission  of  the  relation  so  indicated,  and  the 
enactment  of  statutes  to  regulate  and  bound  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sanction, — such  sanction  undoubtedly  exists  in 
the  Mosaic  statute-book.  But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  a 
name.  What  was  the  seiwitude  into  which  a  man  among 
the  Hebrews  might  pass  through  poverty  or  debt,  and  what 
is  the  process  indicated  by  buying  and  selling  1  Here,  liist 
of  all,  let  it  be  heedfully  noticed,  that  no  man  of  Hebrew 
blood  could  be  reduced  to  servitude  (except  in  cases  of 
crime)  against  his  will — he  might  sell  himself,  but  no  other 
man  might  sell  him.  There  is  an  apparent  exception  in  the 
case  of  a  father  selling  his  daughter  tor  a  maid-servant.  But 
even  supposing  that  the  right  of  the  father  to  do  this  was 
absolute,  irrespective  of  the  daughter’s  will,  the  ciiso  is  not 
one  of  sale  for  servitude,  but  of  giving  away,  for  stipulated 
dowry,  in  marriage.  This  law  belongs  rather  to  the  jier- 
mission  of  polygamy,  than  to  the  question  of  slaveiy.  With 
this  exception — which  is  really  none — there  could  be  no 
selling  of  Hebrews  by  othera  than  themselves — no  middle- 
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j  men,  dealers  in  slaves,  were  possible — the  so-called  sale  and 

■  purchase  were  a  transaction  solely  between  the  servant  and 

j  the  master.  Then  to  what  did  the  selling  amount  1  Did 

■  the  servant  become  in  his  person  the  property  of  the  master, 

I  like  his  ox  or  ass,  like  his  goods  or  chattels  ?  Nothing  of  the 

]  sort ;  he  became  simply  bound  for  service.  lie  was  in  the 

j  condition,  rather,  of  an  indcutuied  apprentice,  than  a  slave. 

Still  further,  this  servitude  was  terminable  at  any  time,  by 
!  redemption  by  the  bound-man  or  his  kinsman,  and  could  in 

;  no  case,  except  by  his  own  free  consent,  last  beyond  the 

j  advent  of  the  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release.  Nor  was  it 

j  simply  that  in  that  year  the  servant  might  go  free — but,  on 

j  his  going  out,  the  master  was  bound  to  see  that  he  did  not 

go  empty-handed.  The  year  of  jubilee  had  the  same  re¬ 
leasing  power  with  the  seventh,  and,  in  addition,  secured 
the  reverting  to  the  original  owner  of  all  mortgaged  lands. 
Even  while  his  servitude  continued,  the  Hebrew  bond-man 
was  protected  by  various  humane  laws ;  he  was  as  truly  as 
the  free  a  member  of  the  Israelitish  congregation — mal¬ 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  master  would  have  legally 
secured  his  fi’eedom — and,  in  general,  he  had  all  the  rights  of 
a  Hebrew  citizen — his  contract  for  service  continuing  to  be 
fidfilled.  He  might  be  surrounded  with  all  family  endear¬ 
ments,  have  wife  and  children  carried  with  him  into  servi¬ 
tude,  or  obtain  a  wife  at  his  master’s  hand.  In  the  former 
case,  on  his  going  free,  the  family  were  free  with  him ;  in 
the  latter,  the  wife  and  children  did  not  share  his  release 
from  service.  I  put  it  thus,  for  the  refusal  of  freedom  to 
the  wife  was  not  the  forcible  separation  of  her  from  her 
husband— their  conjugal  relation  still  remained — only  the  one 
was  bound,  the  other  free.  Yet,  as  this  mixed  condition  of 
a  household  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  inconvenient, 
it  was  provided,  by  another  part  of  the  law,  that  the  hus¬ 
band  might  elect  to  continue  in  bound-service  fur  life  But 
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in  that  case  all  must  be  deliberately  and  formally  transacted, 
and  a  mark  in  liis  ear  should  evermore  attest  that  by  his 
own  free-will  he  had  chosen  his  condition,  from  love  to  his 
master,  and  love  to  the  dear  ones  by  whom  his  hearth  had 
come  to  be  surrounded  in  his  master’s  service.  There  was 
another  case  of  possible  life-servitude ;  the  case  of  a  thief, 
unable  to  make  the  stipulated  I'estitution — but  penal  servi¬ 
tude  belongs  to  another  category.  As  to  the  domestic 
relation  (for  domestic  it  really  was)  apart  from  this ;  it  needs 
not  many  words  to  show  how  unlike  it  was  to  some  “  institu¬ 
tions  ”  for  which  its  example  has  been  pleaded.  Restricted 
to  mere  obligation  to  service,  voluntarily  entered  into, 
guarded  by  humane  regulations  during  its  continuance,  and 
limited  in  duration  to  six  years  at  the  most,  it  fails  to 
deserve  the  designation  of  slavery  at  all,  as  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  have  brought  the  word 
to  be  understood. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  Hebrew  ma.ster  was  allowed  to 
hold  in  continued  servitude  bondmen  and  bondwomen 
from  heathen  nations,  or  from  the  families  of  strangers  so¬ 
journing  in  the  land,  and  even  to  leave  them  as  a  posses¬ 
sion  to  children.  But  the  connection  in  which  the  law 
stands,  which  allows  this  more  protracted  form  of  servitude, 
is  such  as  to  show  particularly  that  it  was  oidy  a  periniasioh, 
not  an  encouragement ;  the  object  of  the  whole  statute  being 
rather  to  set  bounds  to  the  servitude  of  the  Hebrew,  than 
to  promote  the  enslaving  of  the  stranger.  But,  not  only 
so,  the  heathen  bondman  was  under  like  humane  regulations, 
as  to  treatment  by  his  master,  with  the  Hebrew  servant — 
should  the  ma.ster  maim  or  brutally  abuse  him,  he  by  the 
act  was  bound  to  give  him  legal  manumission — and,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  year  of  jubilee  sounded  the  knell  of  fieedom  even 
to  him.  If  captives  in  war  were  taken  as  bond-servants,  it 
was  under  like  comlitions;  and  there  is  one  provision  in 
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this  connection,  so  conti-astetl  with  heathen  license,  that  it 
deserves  special  mention.  A  Hebrew  soldier  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  some  female  captive,  was  allowed  to  make  her 
his  wife  j  but  that  his  act  may  not  be  that  of  mere  passion, 
but  deliberate,  and  surrounded  by  guarantees  of  sincerity, 
she  must  remain  apart  for  thirty  days,  undergoing  cei-tain 
rites  of  purification,  and,  so  to  say,  of  introduction  into  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  After  this  period  only  could  she 
become  a  Hebrew  wife,  aud  if  at  any  time  the  permitted 
right  of  divorce  was  exercised  in  her  case,  she  was  thence¬ 
forth  a  free  woman.  Another  enactment  this,  guarding  the 
helpless,  restraining  the  passions  of  the  strong,  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  shield  over  the  sanctities  of  home. 

TJie  most  remarkable  thing  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  even  the  foreign  bondmen,  must  be  stated  in  a 
sentence.  When  circumcised  the  slave  became  a  member 
of  tlie  holy  congregation — he  joined  with  the  family  in  the 
household  sacrifice  and  feast  of  the  passover — he  stood  with 
the  congregation  before  the  Lord,  in  the  great  religious 
festivals  of  the  nation. 

It  is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  touch  on  this 
subject  of  slavery  without  being  carried  aci’oss  the  Atlantic 
to  the  scene  of  the  most  gigantic  civil  war  ever,  j)erhaps, 
waged  on  earth.  Of  the  merits  of  the  respective  belligerents 
in  that  mighty  conflict  I  shall  say  nothing.  I  shall  neither 
affirm  nor  dispute  on  the  one  hand  the  right  of  secession  by 
the  Southern  States;  on  the  other,  I  shall  neither  contend  fi)r 
nor  contest  the  right  of  coercing  them  back  to  union  on  the 
pait  of  the  North.  I  shall  not  even  say  wliether  the  direct 
object  of  the  South  was  to  perjjctuate  slavery,  or  the  Northenx 
aim  direct  or  indirect,  primaiy  or  recent,  to  uproot  it.  These 
things  do  not  seem  to  pertain  to  my  subject.  But  it  does 
pertain  to  my  8ubje<!t,  as  a  due  honour  to  the  ancient  law  of 
Hoses,  to  Siiy  that  such  a  system  of  slavery  as  that  which  has 
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prevailed  in  this  very  century  of  Christianity  could  never 
hav'e  existed  under  the  Hebrew  statute  book.  It  could  never 
have  even  found  a  footing  in  Palestine.  The  primitive  root 
of  American  slavery  was  man-theft ;  it  rests  on  violent  kid¬ 
napping.  The  swart  race  in  America  might  lift  their 
pleading  voice  iu  words  like  those  of  Joseph,  and  say, 
“Indeed  I  was  stolen  away  from  the  land  of  my  fathers, 
and  even  here  I  have  done  no  wrong.”  Now,  the  Mosaic 
ciiminal  code  expressly  doomed  the  man-stealer  to  death. 
Even  the  purchaser  of  a  stolen  man  pi-oliably  must  have 
cxpiatetl  his  crime  with  his  life.  But  if  American  slavery 
coidd  have  become  by  any  process  rooted  in  Palestine,  the 
law  of  the  land  must  have  withered  it.  No  slave-mart  could 
ever  have  existed — no  sale  of  slaves  from  one  master  to 
another — no  compulsory  separation  of  families — no  repeal 
of  the  law  of  marriage — no  prostitution  of  the  helpless — no 
denial  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  the  enslaved — no  fugitive 
8la^■e-law,  even  in  regal'd  to  heathen  runaway.s  from  Moab 
and  Syria.  In  short,  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  under  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
O,  is  it  not  humiliating  and  startling  in  the  last  degree,  to 
think  that  what  the  Jewish  legislation,  in  far-off  and  rude 
times,  made  thus  impracticable,  it  should  have  been  reserved 
for  Chi  istian  nations  to  foster,  and  Christian  men  to  plead 
for,  and  attempt  to  perjietuate.  In  this  light  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  dark  criminality  of  modem 
slavery,  especially  as  exhibited  on  the  American  continent. 
I  have  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  North  and  South,  in  com- 
pari.son  or  contrast;  but  I  should  be  faithless  to  strong 
conviction,  and  to  opportunity  of  uttering  what  I  deem  a 
solemn  and  instructive  tmth,  did  I  not  say,  that  in  my 
deliberate  judgment,  slavery,  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
influence,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  sanguinaiy  strife  from 
which  both  North  and  South  have  suffered  so  drcadlr’ 
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these  four  years,  and  may  yet  suffer  much  more — all  other 
causes  of  alienation  being  as  dust  in  the  balance ; — 
and  that  whatever  we  may  say  of  human  designs  in  the 
war,  one  purpose  of  Providence  seems  clear — the  oppressed 
will  go  free.  Alas  !  for  the  blood  and  woe  that  are  the  pur¬ 
chasing  price  ;  yet,  since  the  world  began,  there  has  rarely 
l)een  seen  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  righteous  retri¬ 
bution  on  a  great  national  crime.  “  For  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I 
arise,  saith  the  Lord :  1  will  set  him  in  safety  from  him 
that  puffeth  at  him.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  reign  of  King 
Saul  was  the  proscription  of  wizardry  and  necromancy,  by 
the  banishment  of  all  dealers  with  familiar  spirits  from 
the  land.  Like  some  other  acts  of  this  facile,  impressible^ 
but  uiisteadfast  monarch,  the  decree  of  exile  was  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  but  a  half  measure  after  all.  “  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,”  was  the  stem  word  of  the 
statute-book.  The  reader  now  almost  instinctively  sym¬ 
pathizes  at  first  with  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  the  king, 
and  accords  him  the  praise  of  a  laudable  mercifulness,  But 
when  God  plainly  commands,  simple  obedience  is  better  than 
compromise,  however  plausible.  When  with  a  similar  yield¬ 
ingness  and  indecision  Saul  spared  the  King  of  Amalek 
against  the  express  injunction  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet 
Samuel  announced  to  him  his  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  and 
with  his  own  hand  executed  justice  on  the  ruthless  prince, 
whom  God  had  doomed  to  destruction.  Not  even  imder 
the  plea  of  sparing  the  best  of  the  flocks  and  herds  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrifice,  would  the  faithful  judge  and  seer  ap- 
[rtwe  the  monarch’s  disobedience,  saying, — “  Behold  to  obey 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.” 
Moreover,  we  must  first  estimate  the  crime,  before  we 
accord  approval  to  any  interference  with  the  execution  of 
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the  penalty.  What  then,  was  the  witchcraft  dealt  with  as  a 
capital  offence  by  the  law  of  Moses  1  It  was  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  the  theocracy.  Let  its  dealing  with 
familiar  spirits  be  pretext  or  reality,  its  practice  led  the 
Israelites  away  from  the  true  God,  aimed  to  substitute  for 
the  holy  oracle  a  lying  device,  and  to  put  a  new  rule  of  duty 
in  room  of  the  law  of  God.  It  pleased  God,  through  his 
priests,  to  give  to  his  people  responses  from  the  invisible 
world — responses  from  himself,  and  the  wizard’s  revelations 
were  impious  attempts  to  supplant  the  sacerdotal  ephod,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  acredited  prophets  of  heaven. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  it  was  after  the  Lord  had  de¬ 
parted  from  Saul,  and  refused  to  answer  him  in  any  of  the 
modes  alluded  to,  that  he  went  in  his  extremity  and  despair 
to  the  witch  of  Endor.  From  this  its  essential  character  of 
rebellion  against  God,  we  may  conclude  that  the  unholy 
imposture  was  generally  employed  to  entice  to  idolatry — a 
view  countenanced  by  what  is  said  iu  Deuteronomy  of  the 
false  prophet  and  the  dreamer  of  dreams.  What  more 
heinous  offence  then,  could  be  committed  against  the  theo¬ 
cratic  government  than  this  very  practice  of  wizardry,  and 
what  wonder  if  its  doom  was  death?  The  law  of  Moses 
must  not  be  judged  as  we  judge  modem  statutes,  which  sent 
poor  wretches  to  the  stake,  who,  though  probably  not  always 
innocent  of  tricky  and  malignant  practices,  were  certainly  not 
capital  offenders  against  the  State,  were  frequently  condemned 
by  the  most  ridiculous  and  wicked  ordeals,  and  were  often, 
probably,  nothing  more  than  the  possessors  of  superior 
sagacity  to  that  of  their  neighbours,  or,  haply  of  some 
acquaintance  with  occult  scientific  facts,  not  unnatumlly 
employed  by  them  to  make  some  defence  against  their 
ignorant  and  superstitious  persecutora 

The  question  how  far  the  wizard  and  soothsayer  of  Bible 
times  was  actually  the  tool,  consciously  or  otherwise  of 
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Satanic  influence,  is  harder  to  settle.  A  careful  adduction  of 
Scri[)ture  ])assages  bearing  on  the  theme,  and  a  thorough 
investigation  of  their  testimony,  would  be  needful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  decided  judgment.  Such  a  review  is  impossible 
here.  But  I  may  say,  that  as  I  cannot  read  the  Gospel 
narratives,  and  resolve,  on  any  theory  oftheir  inspiration  or 
truthfulness,  the  demoniac  possessions  into  mere  instances  of 
epilepsy,  insanity,  or  other  malady ;  so  I  cannot  shut  out, 
from  the  soothsaying  of  the  Bible,  the  presence  and  direction 
of  unclean  spirits.  If  it  be  said,  that  if  Satanic  agency  be  in 
the  enchantments  and  necromancy  of  Scripture,  then  must 
we  carry  out  the  conclusion,  and  hold  that  it  is  present  in 
all  similar  phenomena — I  will  not  indeed  accept  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  inAT.ncible,  for  I  can  conceive  that  one  way  in  which 
Christ  was  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  was  to  put 
an  end,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  day,  to  demoniacal 
possessions  and  devil-inspired  oracles ;  but  I  will  grant  the 
conclusion  pleaded  for  to  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
opinion  that  these  things  were  never  of  Satan  at  all.  I 
shall  sooner  believe  that  some  modem  forms  of  insanity, 
— such,  for  example,  as  suffer  lifelong  restraint  in  gloomy 
Broadmoor, — are  true  posseasions  by  demons,  than  that  the 
possessions  of  the  Go.spels  were  only  examples  of  madness. 
So  I  shall  sooner  believe  that,  even  to  this  day,  Satan  moves 
and  uses  dealers  in  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world, 
than  I  can  be  brought  to  conclude  that  the  soothsaying 
damsel  cured  by  Paul  had  no  unclean  spirit,  which,  having 
controlled  and  dwelt  in  her,  left  her  at  the  Apostle’s  word. 
But  this  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that,  in  the 
wizai-d’s  practices,  there  was  much  mere  legerdemain, 
jugglery,  trick,  or  eniploymentof  chemical  or  electric  secrets, 
making  deception  ea.sy.  All  these  things,  used  for  deceit 
lie  germane  to  the  hand  of  the  lying  spirit.  As  in  po.sses- 
sions,  there  might  be  bodily  disease  aiding  the  very  subser. 
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viency  to  a  demon’s  will,  which  was  yet  the  true  cala¬ 
mity;  so  Satanic  agency  might  well  work  through  all 
means  of  deluding  and  confounding  the  dupes  of  his 
devicea  That  he  did  so,  I  cannot  doubt.  Take  the 
case  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  of  whose  dealings  with  the 
invisible  world  we  have  the  most  detailed  account,  and 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  protot3'i)e  of  spiritualistic 
mediuma  I  believe  her  to  have  served  Satan,  not  God. 
Yet  I  see  nothing  in  her  manijmlations  and  vaticinations 
which  might  not  be  accomplished  by  clever  trickery.  Her 
prophecy,  that  Saul  should  die  next  day,  was  a  guess 
that  one  less  sagacious  might  have  easily  hazarded ;  or  rather, 
it  was  a  conclusion  that  any  one  might  have  drawn  from  the 
poor  king’s  abandonment  and  despair.  He  came  to  Endor 
with  the  confession,  that  the  Lord  had  forsaken  him,  his 
consultation  with  the  witch  was  itself  an  aggravated  capital 
offence  against  the  God  of  Israel ;  the  Philistines  were 
at  hand  eager  for  battle ;  the  feHeiture  by  Saul  of  the 
throne  of  Israel  was  well  known;  it  was  not  hard  to  conclude 
that  his  ruin  was  at  liand.  Not  to  say  that  the  gloomy  pre¬ 
diction,  by  just  retribution,  helped  to  fulfil  itself  The  shadow 
of  the  oracle  he  himself  had  evoked,  hung  black  around  him, 
when  he  fell  on  his  own  sword,  and  closed  by  suicide  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  and  warning  histories  of  the  Bible. 

This  subject  has  at  present  a  special  interest  lent  it  by 
the  origination  and  alleged  wide  prevalence  of  modem 
spiritualism.  In  America,  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  there  have  appeared  of  late  years  many  claimants  to 
intercourse  with  the  unseen  world,  and  volumes  of  communi¬ 
cations  with  departed  spirits  have  introduced  a  new  species 
of  literature  to  curious  readers.  I  had  occasion,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  to  dip  into  some  of  these  effusions,  and  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  spiritualistic  phenomena, 
from  which,  in  the  main,  I  have  seen  no  reason  since  to 
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depart  I  give  this  conclusion  here,  without  entering  into 
detailed  discussion,  the  more  readilj,  that  it  was  formed 
before  certain  I'ecent  manifestations  drew  attention  to 
some  phases  of  the  subject.  Taking  the  whole  appear¬ 
ances,  then,  into  account  1  nni  satisfied  that  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  mere  delusion,  hallucination,  or  dream ; 
nor  is  the  supposition  of  trick  and  juggling  imposture 
sufficient  to  account  for  them.  That  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  this  in  the  exliibitions,  with  the  character  of  which  we 
have  been  lately  familiarised,  1  make  no  question  ;  nor  do  I 
doubt  that  almost  all  the  mere  materialistic  phenomena 
could  be  produced  by  clever  conjuring,  with  opportunity  for 
preijaration.  But  this  will  not  account  for  all  that  seems 
credibly  attested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  the 
agency  of  disembodied  spirits,  is  without  evidence,  and 
against  it.  If  there  be  spiritual  agency  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  Satanic.  Yet  I  have  felt,  in  wading  through  specimens 
of  sjuritualistic  efifusions  and  narratives  of  phenomena,  that 
it  was  almost  an  indignity  to  the  fiend  himself  to  ascribe 
to  him  such  ineffable  puerilities,  except  on  the  principle 
that  the  tempter  will  play  with  straws,  if  thereby  he  may 
hoodwink  or  lead  astray  to  vanity  a  foolish  human  souL  If 
neither  illusion,  nor  trick,  nor  spiritual  agency,  be  accepted 
as  the  explanation,  you  ask  what  then  1  I  answer,  that 
amid  a  vast  amount  of  fancy,  imposture,  jugglery  (haply, 
too,  of  permitted  Satanic  deceits),  there  are  in  the  midst  of 
these  exhibitions,  as  in  the  kindred  ones  of  mesmerism, 
biology,  clairvoyance,  and  trance,  impingings  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  physical  power,  which,  hereafter,  better 
understood  and  cleared  from  superincumbent  rubbish,  may 
perform  no  unimportant  part  in  the  material  or  even  mental 
advancement  of  the  race.  As  to  the  manifestations  freshest 
in  the  minds  of  the  community  at  present,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  both  the  alleged  spiiitual  agents,  and  their 
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embodied  consociates,  might  study  with  advantage  the  old 
canon  of  Horace,  in  giving  laws  to  Epic  poesy  : 

Nec  Deus  intersit,  nisi  digaus  vindice  nodus 
Incident.  ” 

Freely  translated  thus  : — 

Nor  let  a  god  upon  the  scene  appear. 

Save  for  a  juncture  worthy  of  a  god. 

Still  more  freely  paraphrased  in  this  fashion  : — 

Don’t  bring  a  spirit  from  the  world  unseen. 

To  rap  your  pate  or  drum  on  tambourine, 

Or  loosen  knotted  ropes  from  limb  or  wrist, 

Which  juggler’s  skill  may  quite  as  well  untwist. 

But  in  another  view  these  manifestations  deserve  a  more 
serious  word.  I  know  not  how  far  the  exhibitors  now 
abide  by  the  theory  of  the  presence  of  departed  spirits, 
and  of  their  agency  in  producing 'the  varied  phenomena  of 
the  structure;  but  I  will  put  the  case  thus  regarding  all 
like  displays.  If  the  parties  believe  in  such  spiritual  inter¬ 
positions,  they  are  much  to  be  pitied  for  their  conceptions 
of  a  future  and  invisible  state  of  being.  If,  know’ing  not 
to  what  to  ascribe  the  performances,  they  are  as  anxious 
as  others  to  make  the  discovery,  they  must  submit  to  many 
more  conditions  than  heretofore  to  accredit  their  sincerity. 
If,  aware  that  all  is  trick  and  sleight  of  hand,  they  will 
only  avow  as  much,  they  may  be  left  to  try  rival  feats  with 
others  of  the  adroit  brotherhood,  without  much  interest  on 
the  part  of  men  who  have  earnest  work  to  do.  But  if, 
knowing  that  there  is  nothing  more  than  clever  jugglery 
any  performers  of  such  phenomena  shall  venture  to  ascribe 
the  result  to  the  intervention  of  the  departed  dead,  then 
the  sooner  they  can  be  made  to  stand  forth  in  the  shame  of 
an  exi)osed  cheat  the  better.  And  when  they  sliall  be  stript 
of  their  pretensions,  and  proved  to  have  been  conscious  im- 
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posters,  let  them  be  visited  with  the  indignant  and  unstinted 
reprobation  of  the  world.  I  scarcely  know  a  crime  more 
worthy  of  condign  visitation  of  scorn  and  rebuke  than  that 
which  should  put  forth  a  lying  trick  in  the  name  of  the  dead* 
The  pretence  is  an  affront  to  both  worlds,  it  outrages  the 
sweetest  hopes  of  humanity,  it  tramples  on  some  of  the  dearest 
sanctities  of  our  nature,  it  burlesques  the  grandest  and  holiest 
aspirations  of  mankind.  I  should  invoke  no  pains  and 
penalties  on  the  heads  of  such  wicked  libellers  and  carica¬ 
turists  of  the  awful  eternity  as  I  have  supposed— let  us 
hope  that  the  supposition  is  too  dark  for  realization — but  no 
amount  of  moral  indignation  could  be  too  withering.  Set 
them  forth  in  the  exposure  of  their  detected  impiety,  and 
let  men  “clap  their  hands  at  them,  and  hiss  them  from 
their  place.” 

One  only  topic  more  remains — to  bo  touched  more 
slightly  than  its  importance  deserves.  Nothing  in  the 
laws  of  Moses  is  more  emphatically  prominent  than  their 
tendency  to  nouiish  abhorrence  of  blood-shedding  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  In  loudest  tones  you  hear  there  the 
solemn  command,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  The  murderer’s 
doom  was  death.  Even  a  master  smiting  his  servant  to 
death  must  expiate  his  crime  with  his  life.  No  satis¬ 
faction  whatever  was  to  be  taken  for  his  life,  no  sanctuary 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred  when  blood  was  to  be  avenged. 
From  the  very  altar  of  God  himself  the  wilful  homicide 
might  be  dragged  forth  to  die.  Thus  was  it  in  the  case 
of  Joab,  for  when  justice,  too  weak  in  David’s  hand  to  smite 
bis  great  lieutenant,  overtook  him  at  last  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  whom  he  fatally  opyjosed,  Benaiah 
smote  the  hoary  murderer  where  he  stood  grasping  the  altar 
horns.  But  perhape  nothing  in  all  the  statute-book  is  fitted 
to  impress  on  the  rniad  the  degree  of  criminality  attached  to 
murder  so  much  aa  the  appointment  of  a  ceremonial  for 
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cleansing  the  land  from  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man, 
when  justice  failed  to  discover  the  assassin.  This  most 
significant,  I  had  almost  said,  picturesque  enactment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  DeiitcTOnomy, 
in  the  following  words  : — 

“  If  one  be  found  slain  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it,  lying  in  the  field,  and  it  be 
not  known  who  hath  slain  him  :  then  thy  elders  and  thy 
judges  shall  come  forth,  and  they  shall  measure  unto  the 
cities  which  are  round  about  him  that  is  slain  :  and  it  shall 
be,  that  the  city  which  is  next  unto  the  slain  man,  even  the 
elders  of  that  city,  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not  been 
wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke  :  and 
tlie  elders  of  that  city  shall  bring  down  the  heifer  unto  a 
rough  valley,,  which  is  neither  eared  nor  sown,  and  shall 
strike  off  the  heifer’s  neck  there  in  the  valley  :  and  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Levi  shall  come  near ;  for  them  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to 
bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  by  their  word  shall 
every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be  tried :  and  all  the 
elders  of  that  city,  that  are  next  unto  the  slain  man,  shall 
wash  their  hands  over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in  the 
valley  :  and  they  shall  answer  and  say.  Our  hands  have  not 
shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it.  Be  merciful, 
O  Lord,  unto  thy  people  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed, 
and  lay  not  innocent  blood  unto  thy  people  of  Isiael’s 
cliarge.  And  the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  them.  So  shalt 
thou  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  from  among  you, 
when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Loid.” 

This  passage,  of  course,  contains  but  the  law.  Nor  have  we 
anywhere  in  Scripture  the  account  of  its  fulfilment  in  an 
actual  case.  If,  however,  even  in  our  own  secure  times, 
and  settled  country,  there  does  every  now  and  then  occur 
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such  an  incident  as  the  statute  contemplates — the  discoveiy 
of  a  dead  body,  evidently  slain  by  violence,  but  none  can 
tell  by  whom — we  may  be  sure  that  in  Palestine,  in  a 
rougher  age,  there  would  be  frequent  occasion  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law.  We  may,  therefore,  most  warrantably 
translate  the  language  of  the  statute  into  the  words  of 
narrative,  and  suppose  a  scen^  transpiring  in  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  some  of  the  tribes  in  which  all  here  directed  to  be 
done  was  actually  carried  into  effect. 

In  attempting  to  bring  the  solemn  circumstances  of  such 
an  occurrence  before  our  mind,  we  are  led,  first  of  all,  to 
call  up  the  conception  of  a  discovered  murder  in  some 
rural  district.  We  can  vividly  present  to  ourselves  the 
spreading  wave  of  horror  and  consternation.  Some  shep¬ 
herd  on  his  rounds  by  night,  or  some  one  juusing  in  the 
fields,  has  lighted  on  a  corse,  gashed  by  some  mortal  wound, 
lying  in  its  blood.  (So  lay  the  martyred  Abel  slain  by  his 
wicked  and  envious  brother.)  He  runs  to  bruit  the  tale. 
With  a  swift  wing,  for  nothing  spreads  sooner  than  terror, 
the  tidings  fly  abroad ;  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  roused ; 
men  forsake  their  avocations  to  flock  towards  the  spot ;  the 
dead  is  probably  recognised  by  mourning  relatives,  and 
sonow  and  wail  mingle  with  feelings  and  utterances  of 
horror.  And  as  in  our  own  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Tweed,  on  any  such  occasion,  a  coroner’s  inquest  would 
be  held,  so  in  Israel  agreeably  to  the  Divine  code,  it  was 
necessary  that  information  be  forthwith  lodged  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  land.  The  judges  and  rulers  thereupon 
of  the  surrounding  district,  perhaps  of  the  tribe,  are  con¬ 
vened,  and  proceeding  to  the  spot  where  the  dead  had  been 
discovered,  decide,  by  careful  measurement,  if  necessary,  to 
what  city  the  duty  of  further  execution  of  the  law  must  be 
assigned,  as  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  murder.  Mean¬ 
while,  doubtless,  all  inquiries  are  prosecuted  which  may 
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tend  to  discover  the  criminal  and  bring  him  to  the  bar 
of  justice.  But  should,  still, — to  use  our  own  legal  lan¬ 
guage, — the  verdict  be  against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,  then  the  elders  of  that  nearest  city  take  steps 
to  purge  the  community  and  the  land  from  the  stain  of 
innocent  blood.  Following  the  Divine  prescription,  they 
go  forth  on  a  fixed  day,  accompanied,  doubtless,  by  a 
throng  of  the  people  of  their  own  and  neighbouring  towns, 
leading  with  them  a  young  untrained  heifer,  until  they 
reach  some  rugged  and  uncultivated  dell ;  and  there,  with 
solemn  mien  and  manner,  they  strike  oflF  the  victim’s  head, 
while  the  outpoured  blood  sinks  in  the  earth,  or  is  swept 
away  by  the  torrent.  To  see  all  done  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  some  of  the  priests  of  the  Lord  stand  by.  Then 
over  the  slain  animal  the  officiating  magistrates  wash  their 
hands  in  token  of  guiltlessness ;  and  with  prescribed  words 
of  high  protestation  affirm  their  innocence  of  this  mui-der, 
or  of  knowing  and  concealing  the  mxirderer.  By  them  the 
whole  assembly  are  underatood  to  speak,  and  clearing  them¬ 
selves  according  to  the  Divine  requirement,  they  approach, 
led  probably  by  the  priests,  the  mercy-seat  of  their  King, 
beseech  his  forgiveness  for  the  land,  and  return  to  their 
homes  beneath  the  smile  of  his  propitious  favour.  So  Israel 
puts  away  the  guilt  of  blood-shedding  from  its  midst 

The  first  impression  of  many  readers  of  the  statute,  the 
requirements  of  which  we  have  now  been  supposing  carried 
into  effect  in  a  specific  case,  may  naturally  be,  that  the 
heifer  thus  devoted  to  death  was  slain  in  sacrifice.  But  a 
slight  consideration  will  correct  this  impression.  The  cow 
is  not  taken  from  the  class  of  animals  usually  selected  for 
sacrifices;  she  is  not  brought  to  the  Lord’s  altar;  she  is 
killed,  not  by  the  priests,  but  by  the  civil  rulera  Neither 
is  it  said  that  atonement  is  made  by  her  blood.  She  is, 
therefore,  to  be  viewed  as  the  victim  simply  of  justice,  and 
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her  death  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  what  the  mui'dei'er 
deserved  at  the  rulera’  hands  ;  their  performance  of  the  rite, 
acquiesced  in  by  all  the  people,  being  an  acknowledgment  at 
once  of  the  desert  of  the  criminal,  and  their  readiness  to 
execute  doom  on  him  when  discovered  and  convicted.  It  is, 
indeed,  said  that  the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  the  people ; 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  its  punishment  should  not  fall  on 
the  community  that  had  thus  purged  itself. 

The  design  of  this  remarkable  statute  was  twofold.  It 
would  serve  powerfully  to  ))romote  the  discovery  of  the 
murderer  ;  and  it  would,  with  even  greater  power,  seiwe  to 
maintain  in  the  community  a  salutary  hon-or  of  the  crime  of 
shedding  blood.  It  would  aid  the  disco v'ery  of  guilt.  For 
the  immediate  and  inevitable  consequence  of  this  law,  in 
eveiy  case  of  death  by  untraced  violence,  would  be  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  attention  of  whole  neighbourhoods  on  the  fact, 
to  do  what  a  widely-circulated  press  does  among  ourselves  : 
it  would  set  all  to  talking,  inquiring,  conjecturing,  and 
clearing  themselves  ;  it  would  almost  force  every  inhabitant 
of  the  district  to  protestations  of  innocence.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  how  hard  for  guilt  to  hide  itself !  Shall  it  say 
nothing  ?  or  shall  it,  with  a  foul  conscience,  ju’ofess  inno¬ 
cence  J  Silence  and  speech  appear  alike  perilous  to  tlie 
limed  soul ;  and  when  the  day  of  awful  ceremony  comes, 
shall  the  murderer  absent  himself,  and  bi-ave  suspicion,  or 
shall  he  venture  into  that  dark  valley  of  purgation,  hold  up 
his  head  among  the  rest  when  prayer  is  made  for  the  Lord’s 
mercy  after  solemn  protestation  of  guiltlessness  1  Shall  he 
venture  to  witness,  with  his  laden  soul,  the  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  own  deserved  doom  1  I  doubt  not,  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  tliat  the  existence  of  this  law 
often  prevented,  so  to  say,  the  need  for  its  own  full  execution, 
by  detection  of  the  man-slayer  through  the  inquiries  neces¬ 
sarily  made  prior  to  its  being  carried  into  effect. 
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But,  again,  the  statute  was  fitted  and  designed  to  maintain 
on  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  the  people  a  healthful  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Not  only  known 
diminals  must  Miffer,  but  blood  shed  by  unknown  hand 
must  be  purged  away,  or  it  will  rest  on  the  community  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  has  been  spilt.  This  purgation,  more¬ 
over,  must  be  made  by  solemn,  public,  imj)ressive  ceremonial. 
How  vividly  all  this  would  tend  to  promote  a  feeling  of  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime  of  murder  itself,  and  stay  men’s 
hands  from  blood  !  And  this  moral  education  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  citizenship  of  a  country  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  the  infliction  of  punishment ;  not  only  in  so  far  as 
it  detem  from  the  commission  of  the  crime  punished,  but 
inasmuch,  also,  as  it  j)romotes  and  preserves  a  just  estimate 
of  the  ciiminality.  Were  acknowledged  crime  unvisited  in 
a  nation  with  deserved  award,  not  only  would  the  vicious 
be  encouraged  to  commit  it,  but  the  entire  moral  tone  of 
the  peojile  would  suffer  deterioration  ;  the  unpunished  guilt 
would  spi’ead  abi'oad  as  a  miasma,  contaminating  men’s 
hearts ;  and  the  increase  of  actual  misdeeds  might  be  very 
fai‘  from  being  the  worst  result  of  bearing  the  sword  in  vain. 

Yet,  notwitlistanding  the  wonderful  emphasis  of  condem¬ 
nation  thus  im])ressed  on  the  crime  of  murder,  we  may  not 
argue  from  the  code  of  Moses  to  the  obligation  of  main¬ 
taining  capital  punishment  as  its  meed  in  later  times  and 
other  lands.  A  presumption  may  be  raised  in  favour  of 
its  enactment  as  a  fitting  penalty ;  -but  we  cannot  plead 
for  more.  But  is  Scripture  silent  elsewhere  on  the  sub¬ 
ject!  Is  there  nothing  to  guide  communities,  in  all  ages 
and  conditions,  as  to  their  punitive  treatment  of  the  dark 
crime  of  wilful  murder!  By  those  who  think  there  is 
something  in  God’s  word  on  this  head,  appeal  is  made  to 
various  passages.  We  content  ourselves  with  reference  to 
two,  the  chief — one  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  in  the 
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New.  The  first  is  in  these  familiar  words :  “  Whoso 
sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ; 
for  in  the  image  of  Go<l  made  He  man.”  This,  we 
think  it  is  fairly  contended,  is  an  unrepealed  statute  for 
the  race.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  further  justly  argued, 
that  the  reason  alleged  for  the  declaration  proves  it  to  be  a 
command,  not  a  proidiecy,  and  one  for  the  whole  human 
family.  In  the  image  of  God  made  He  man.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  argument  from  this  clause  has  genemlly  been 
put  in  the  most  conclusive  way.  For  what  is  this  a  reason  1 
Is  it  for  capital  punishment  simply,  or  is  it  for  the  infiiction 
of  capital  punishment  at  the  hand  of  man  1  Or,  to  put  the 
question  differently,  is  it  a  reason  to  show  the  aggravated 
nature  of  the  crime,  or  to  vindicate  the  hands  that  execute 
the  doom  i  I  strongly  hold  the  latter.  That  man  is  made 
in  God's  image,  and  is,  therefore,  so  noble,  may  be  thus  far 
as  much  a  reason  for  not  marring  that  image  by  the  blood- 
shedding  of  magisterial  sentence  as  by  the  blood-shetlding  of 
murdei-ous  assault.  But  suppose  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
instrumentality  enjoined  in  execution  of  the  sentence,  and 
how  lofty  and  ap|)osite  the  sense  becomes  !  The  murderer’s 
blood  shall  be  shed  by  man,  for  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  The  consequence  of  his  creation  in  the 
Divine  likenes.s  was  his  investiture  with  dominion ;  and 
that  rule  of  his  is  not  over  the  lower  creatures,  but  is  now 
also  a  moral  government  over  man  himself.  The  magis¬ 
trate,  embodiment  and  representative  of  social  humanity, 
becomes  tlie  minister  of  God,  avenging  evil  on  criminals  of 
mankind  themselves.  If  tliis  view  be  coirect,  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  as  enjoined  in  the  precept  of  Noah, 
would  be  something  like  abdicating  in  this  case  the  God-given 
sovereignty  of  man.  But  perhaps  the  New  Testament  has 
enjoined  the  abdication.  If  so,  let  it  be  shown  by  texts 
not  evidently  applicable  to  personal  individual  feelin'^  but 
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to  magisterial  ministration  of  punitive  retribution.  And 
if  so,  let  it  be  explained  why  the  New  Testament  should 
arm  the  magistrate  with  a  sword,  the  distinctive  use  of 
which  is  to  slay.  To  divide,  it  has  been  said :  yes,  if  you 
will,  to  divide  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon’s  command 
to  part  the  living  child  between  the  contending  mothers, 
to  divide  by  killing.* 

Yet  while  dooming  the  wilful  murtlerer  to  death  the 
law  carefully  distinguished  between  witting  and  unwitting 
homicide.  For  the  latter  a  safe  and  accessible  asylum 
wa.s  provided  in  the  cities  of  refuge  scattered  over  the  land. 
The  law  by  which  this  was  enjoined  will  bear  favourable 
comparison,  whether  on  the  one  hand  with  sanctuaries 
for  fugitive  criminals  in  ancient  and  later  times,  which 
often  times  became  the  haunts  of  the  worst  of  men,  banding 
tliemselves  into  a  community  of  vice ;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  rude  and  ireful  justice,  which  took  no  note  of  inten¬ 
tion,  but  demanded  in  every  ease  blood  for  blood.  The  manner 
in  which  doom  was  executed  on  the  murderer  in  early 
times,  was  by  the  hand  of  the  blood-reclaimer,  the  nearest  of 
kin  to  the  slain  man.  The  first  form  of  all  is  probably 
indicated  in  Cain’s  comj)Iaint — “Whosoever  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me,” — the  human  instinct  arming  every  one  with 
right  to  avenge  slaughter.  But  as  patriarchal  rule  came  to 
establish  itself,  delegation  of  the  duty  to  the  nearest  kinsman 

*  Constrained  to  brevity  at  this  point  of  the  lecture,  the  author 
wishes  to  append,  in  a  few  words,  two  remarks.  First,  the  question 
of  the  obligatoriness  or  the  propriety  of  capital  punishment  for 
proved  wilful  murder,  is  different  from  that  of  the  best  mode  of 
executing  such  punishment,  whether,  as  with  us,  by  public  hanging, 
or  otherwise.  Secondly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mingled 
abhorrence  and  contempt  with  which  the  mere  executioner  of  justice, 
in  cases  of  doom,  is  regarded  by  the  community,  argues  slight  appre¬ 
ciation  of  those  high  grounds  on  which  alone,  as  it  seems  to  the  lec¬ 
turer,  the  stern  [)eualty  of  death  can  be  vindicated. 
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by  the  father  and  chief  of  the  tribe  would  become 
natural.  An  incident  in  the  life  of  Gideon  seems  to 
illustrate  this.  When  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  stood  before  him, 
convicted  from  their  own  mouths  of  slaying  his  brethren, 
he  said  to  his  own  firatbom  nearest  of  kin,  after  the 
chief  himself,  “  Up  and  slay  them.”  Become  thou  the 
blood  avenger.  The  timid  youth  shrunk  from  the 
task,  and  the  stern  hero  became  himself  the  executioner. 
Til  is  method  of  executing  doom  on  the  murderer  Moses  did 
not  intiwlnce,  but  recognized  and  regulated.  Never,  we 
may  conclude,  was  the  murderer’s  life  to  be  taken  in  pri¬ 
vate,  but  after  proved  guilt.  For  even  in  the  case  of  the 
raanslayer,  such  trial  was  needful  to  establish  his  right  to 
asylum.  That  proved,  he  was  safe — the  avenger  of  blood 
was  turned  back  from  the  gate,  by  all  the  authority  of  the 
commonwealth  obeying  the  will  of  heaven.  I  have  almost 
lost  sight  of  my  citizen,  wi  th  the  line  of  whose  life  I  have 
been  twining  these  comments.  Let  me  resume  that  line 
for  a  moment  now  in  the  close,  and  seeing  that  the  most 
virtuous  as  well  as  others,  may  without  intention,  be  the 
occasion  of  a  neighbour’s  death,  let  me  suppose  him  un¬ 
happily  involved  in  such  dire  misfortune.  Now  may  he 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  equity  and  humanity  of  the  law 
under  which  he  lives  ;  ere  yet  the  blood-avenger  can  an'ive 
to  claim  retribution,  he  arises  and  flees  along  the  well-kept 
road ;  he  sees  the  open  gate  of  the  refuge  city,  he  passes 
within,  and  is  meanwhile  secure.  His  case  is  brought  before 
the  congregation,  and  it  is  decided  that  he  and  his  may  reside 
ill  unchallengeable  safely  within  the  city.  Yet  he  must 
reside  there,  or  forfeit  his  privilege,  till  the  death  cf  the 
High  Priest,  or,  perhaps,  if  occuning  at  an  earlier  date, 
till  the  year  of  Jubilee.  How  wonderfully  in  this  statute 
was  anticipated  the  spirit  of  the  enlightened  legislation 
of  modern  times,  that  distinguishes  between  non-criminals 
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seeking  refuge,  and  violent  men  who  would  abuse  the 
shelter  afforded  them  by  making  it  a  screen  for  acknow¬ 
ledged  crimes ;  and  that,  again,  draws  a  line  of  dis¬ 
tinct  demarcation  between  murder  and  simple  man¬ 
slaughter.  It  is  true  our  Christian  judgment  and  feeling 
let  the  wholly  unwitting  manslayer  abide  without  blame 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  chastened  only  by  his  own  last¬ 
ing  and  sorrowful  regrets ;  the  times  for  which  Moses 
legisl.ated  made  this  not  yet  expedient,  but  the  moral  root 
of  the  later  sentiment  was  implanted  by  the  law  that  sent 
the  manslayer,  banished,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  but  safe,  to  the 
city  of  refuge. 

That  benignant  law  had  a  higher  reference,  which  may 
give  me  my  parting  thought.  I  leave  my  Hebrew  citizen — 
by  supposition,  in  the  city  of  refuge.  Dear  hearers,  do  I 
leave  you  there  1  There  is  a  doom-dealer  on  your  track,  a.s 
sinners.  Have  you  escaped  from  his  hand  1  Have  you  found 
the  refuge  from  just  recompense  of  evil  deeds  1  Are  you  in 
Christ  1  If  so,  then  are  you  safe  for  ever.  For  our  High 
Priest — we  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before 
us,  may  joyfully  say— OUR  GREAT  HIGH  PRIEST 
CANNOT  DIK 
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“The  king’s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of 
water  ;  He  turneth  it  whithersoever  He  wilL”— Pbov.  xxL  1. 

A  MONO  other  facts  drawn  both  from  nature  and  art,  the 
l>rocess  of  irrigation  is  employed  in  Scripture  to  represent 
and  enforce  moral  truth.  The  complete  control  exercised  by 
an  agriculturist  over  tlie  rivulet  which  he  has  tamed,  shadovrs 
f  orth  the  parallel  fact  in  a  higher  sphere,  tliat  God  in  his 
jTovidence  over-rules  and  restrains  at  pleasure,  both  the 
secret  purposes  and  overt  acts  of  men.  As  the  owner  of  a 
field  or  a  vineyard  can  admit  the  streamlet  within  his  enclo¬ 
sures,  or  shut  it  out  at  will,  so  the  Supreme,  operating  unseen 
upon  the  secret  springs  of  thought  in  a  human  heart,  can 
shape  the  ambition  of  princes,  and  wield  the  resources  of 
nations,  so  as  to  accomplish  thereby  his  own  designa 

I  shall  borrow  from  the  Scripture  its  germinal  conception, 
and  its  vivid  poetical  phraseology,  but  shall  not  confine  my 
view  within  the  limits  of  a  text.  Taking  the  fundamental 
idea  from  the  sacred  proverb^  I  shall,  on  this  occasion, 
literally  run  away  with  it,  and  employ  it  freely  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  my  own  design.  My  river  rises  indeed  within  the 
dominion  of  King  Solomon  ;  but  I  do  not  undertake  that  it 
shall  not  cross  tlie  boundary  eie  its  course  be  done.  Once 
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set  such  a  stream  a  running,  and  no  man  can  tell  how  manj 
kingdoms  it  shall  traverse  ere  it  reach  the  sea. 

In  a  matter  like  this,  I  do  not  make  much  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  king  and  a  common  man.  In  respect  to  the 
secret  impulses  which  impart  direction  and  force  to  a  life, 
every  man  is  kingly.  A  certain  self-contained  lordliness 
belongs  to  man  as  such,  apart  altogether  fronx  the  position 
which  he  may  happen  to  hold  among  his  fellows.  Although 
his  action  externally  is  ever  liable  to  be  checked  by  superior 
power,  every  man  is  a  king  in  the  castle  of  his  own  heart. 
There,  though  under  law  to  God,  he  is  free  from  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control  of  his  brother.  Moreover,  when  God’s  hand 
is  put  forth,  it  turns  the  hearts  of  sovereigns  and  of  subjects 
with  equal  ease.  It  is  not  more  difficult  for  the  law  of 
gravity  to  hold  the  ocean  in  its  bed,  than  to  keep  the  corolla 
of  a  snowdrop  pointing  to  the  ground.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
as  easy  for  God’s  hand  to  control  the  life  of  kings  as  the  life 
of  common  mem  There  is  not  an  easy  and  a  difficult  among 
the  tasks  which  the  Infinite  and  Omnipotent  undertakes  and 
performs.  The  heart  of  the  king,  then,  whether  he  be  simply 
a  man,  and  as  such  king  of  creation,  or  be  in  addition  invested 
with  royal  authority  over  millions  of  his  kind, — ^the  heart  of 
the  king,  in  itself,  and  without  respect  to  the  method  of 
turning  it,  is  like  the  riverg  of  water  ; — 

1.  In  the  secret  springs  of  its  power.  As  the  ultimate 
sources  of  a  river  are  minute,  manifold,  hidden,  such  also  are 
the  germs  of  thought  that  spring  in  a  human  heart,  and 
constitute  the  volume  of  a  human  life.  The  chambers  where 
thoughts  and  purposes  have  their  birth,  are  as  deep  and 
inscrutable  as  the  caverns  of  the  eaith  where  the  primal 
elements  of  rivers  rise.  In  either  case,  it  is  only  when  they 
burst  forth  and  flow  along  the  surface  that  they  become 
known.  One  step  farther  the  analogy  may  be  safely  traced. 
As  these  springs  that  issue  from  the  ground  are  caused  by 
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droi)s  that  fall  in  infinite  numbei’S  from  the  sky,  so  the 
emotions  that  swell  in  a  human  heart,  and  break  forth  into 
the  body  of  a  human  life,  are  in  the  last  resort  subject  to 
influences  from  above  that  distil  manifold  and  secret  as  the 
dews  of  night.  None  can  by  searching  find  out  God ;  nay 
more,  none  can  by  searching  find  out  all  that  lies  in  the 
creature  man.  More  secret  and  trackless  than  a  bird  in  the 
air,  than  a  ship  on  the  sea,  is  the  germinal  emotion  that 
quivers  in  the  king’s  heart,  and  thence  sends  forth  the 
hundred-fold  fruit  of  energy  that  constitutes  the  life-coui-se 
of  the  king. 

2.  The  king’s  heart  is  as  the  rivers  of  water,  inasmuch  as 
many  springs  rising  in  difierent  and  even  opposite  quarters, 
meet  and  constitute  the  life.  From  east  and  west  the  Black 
and  the  White  Nile  meet  and  form  a  single  stream,  which 
thenceforth  flows  in  one  compact  volume  toward  the  sea; 
thus  the  distinct  and  even  contradictory  emotions  that  s))ring 
in  a  man’s  heart  go  all  into  the  volume  of  his  history. 
Benevolence  and  self-interest,  although  they  flow  from 
opposite  quartern,  meet  and  unite  their  forces  in  a  single 
course  of  action.  Ah,  even  useful  lives  would  give  little 
glory  to  the  living  man,  if  all  the  secret  motives  which 
animate  them  wei*e  dissected  and  displayed;  but  gi-eater 
honour  on  that  account  redounds  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
tJie  world  who  so  controls  and  combines  these  conflicting 
materials,  that  they  all  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  , 
His  plan.  He  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him ; 
and  with  equal  ease  He  overrules  for  the  same  end  man's 
selfishness  and  pride.  No  analysis  can  disintegrate  the  m&s.s 
of  a  human  life  and  resolve  it  into  the  farious  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  as  well  might  you  attempt  to  separate 
the  particles  which  each  of  many  affluents  supplied,  after  the 
river  has  rolled  in  a  single  bed  over  a  course  of  a  thousand 
miles. 
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3.  A  river,  when  it  has  once  begun  to  flow,  flows  on,  and 
ever  on,  by  a  changeless  law  ;  and  a  human  life  after  it  has 
leapt  from  its  secret  si)ring  can  no  more  stop  than  a  river  on 
its  course.  It  is  a  solemnizing,  perhaps  a  sad  experience  to 
awake  into  rational  consciousness  as  childhood  is  passing 
away,  and  discover  that  in  your  own  being  a  life  has  startetl 
which  must  go  forward  to  eternity,  as  a  river  once  Ix-gun 
must  continue  its  course  to  the  ocean.  To  make  the 
discoveiy  suddenly  would  shake,  would  shatter  ns  ;  it  would 
Ihj  like  passing  straight  with  open  eyes  from  midnight  to 
midday.  Tlie  discovery  in  either  case  is  made  gradually, 
and  so  made  .safely  ;  manhood  springs  from  childhood  as  day 
grows  out  of  dawn. 

When  I  dip  down  into  the  lower  strata  of  my  memory, 
and  analyse  the  experiences  of  childhood,  preserved  there 
like  fossils  for  inspection  in  maturer  years,  I  find  that  this 
discovery  put  the  little  man  much  about.  He  was  frightened, 
he  was  angiy,  he  was  sad,  by  turns;  but  after  chafing  a 
while  against  the  fact  and  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  ordain¬ 
ing  it,  he  was  compelled  to  submit.  The  infant  stream  could 
not  annihilate  itself  or  stop  its  own  course  ;  on,  on,  it  must 
flow,  knowing  well  though  forgetting  oft,  that  at  every  leap 
it  was  coming  nearer  the  illimitable  eternity.  Faith  alone 
can  remove  this  mountain,  can  pluck  the  sting  out  of  this 
death,  can  turn  the  world  of  this  grief  upside  down,  so  that 
it  shall  emei^  a  great  joy.  God  our  Saviour  gives  us  songs 
in  the  night ;  “  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee ;  nearer  to  Thee  !” 

4.  The  volume  flows  with  irresistible  power.  No  human 
force  can  stop  a  river  in  its  course ;  and  no  human  force  can 
arrest  that  stream  of  thoughts  and  resolves  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  soul  of  a  human  life.  Prisons  and  scaflblds  are 
thrown  across  its  bed  in  v-ain.  Chafed  by  the  impotent 
obstructions,  the  stream  of  a  true  man’s  beliefs  and  purposes 
leips  over  or  sweeps  them  away.  Some  of  the  grandest 
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passages  of  the  grandest  lives  have  occnired  where  puny 
hands  essayed  to  dam  the  current  back.  People  flock  to 
see  a  river  precisely  at  the  spot  where  the  spur  of  a  neigh, 
bouring  mountain  protrudes  into  its  bed,  and  rudely 
attempts  to  bar  its  passage  by  a  wall  of  rock.  The  river, 
great  at  other  points,  is  sublime  and  heroic  there.  Great 
lives,  kingly  men,  are  greatest  where  persecutions  cross  their 
path.  The  histories  both  of  Church  and  State  teem  with 
examples.  John  Knox  and  John  Hampden  would  have 
been  two  goodly  rivers  although  they  had  been  let  alone — 
might  have  swept  through  grassy  meadows  in  coui-ses  both 
broad  and  beneficent ;  but  it  was  the  persecutions  they 
endured  that  imparted  to  their  history  its  peculiar  grandeur. 
It  is  because  obstructing  rocks  were  thrown  across  their  bed 
that  their  white  boiling  waters  may  to-day  be  descried  afar, 
and  the  mighty  hum  of  their  life-course  resounds  still  in  a 
nation’s  eai-s. 

5.  A  river  is  constantly  receiving  affluents  and  conse¬ 
quently  increasing  in  magnitude  as  it  advances  on  its  course. 
Every  stream  that  falls  into  the  river  from  right  or  left  adds 
to  the  bulk  of  its  volume,  and  so  the  farther  the  river  goes, 
the  greater  the  river  grows.  It  is  thus  with  every  true  and 
manly  life  ;  broader  it  becomes  and  dee|ier  at  each  successive 
stage  as  the  man  moves  forward  among  his  fellows.  Every 
contact  with  his  neighbours  augments  a  true  man’s  power. 
Many  rivers  that  have  run  long  coui-ses  and  grown  great 
thereby,  are  gliding  majestically  to-day  over  the  wiile  exi)anse 
of  society,  spreading  fertility  and  fragrance  all  around.  Many 
a  Whittington  in  our  own  age  has  begun  with  a  cat  or  some, 
thing  less,  and  ended  with  a  metropolitan  mayoralty  or  some¬ 
thing  larger.  There  is  hope  for  every  tiny  stream  as  it 
trickles  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  in  the  seiison  of  youth, 
for  most  of  the  mighty  rivers  began  the  world  as  rills. 

But  another  experience  runs  opposite  and  parallel;  some 
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rivers  give  off  branches  right  and  left  as  they  flow,  and  con¬ 
sequently  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Some  lives  lose  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  at  every  turn,  and  at  last  in  old  age, 
may  be  scheduled  as  unproductive  esTiital  Not  long  ago  I 
Wixs  invited  to  lecture  in  a  certain  city  to  a  society  of  work¬ 
ing  men.  Along  with  the  invitation  they  inclosed  a  card 
containing  the  name  of  the  preceding  lecturer  in  the  course 
and  the  subject  that  he  had  chosen.  The  lectui-er  was  a 
very  eminent  physician,  and  the  lecture  was  “  On  Men  who 
have  Risen.”  The  thought  sprang  up  in  my  heart,  quick 
and  clear  as  an  echo,  I  shall  lecture  “  On  Men  who  have 
Fallen.”  When  the  time  came  I  lacked  courage  to  carry 
out  my  plan ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  lecture  could  be 
given  on  that  head,  less  plesisant  indeed,  but  equally  profit¬ 
able.  The  theme,  though  a  melancholy  one,  might  be  made 
both  ariesting  and  instructive. 

The  course  which  rivers  take  over  continents,  affords  some 
of  the  most  instructive  proofs  of  wise  and  beneficent  design 
in  the  preparation  of  the  earth  as  a  dwelling  place  for  man. 
For  example,  the  slope  of  the  land  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
has  been  so  adjusted  that  the  waters  which  spring  south 
of  the  Equator  must  make  their  way  to  the  sea  north¬ 
ward  by  the  channel  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  the  valley  that 
gets  no  rain  from  heaven,  has  become,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  fertile  valley  on  the  earth. 

The  same  Lord,  who,  behind  the  curtain  of  second  causes, 
thus  controls  in  secret  the  course  of  a  river,  determines  by 
similar  methods  and  for  similar  ends,  the  magnitude  and  the 
direction  of  a  good  man’s  life.  A  degenerate  race  sow  their 
seed  to-day  on  the  well-watered  plains  of  Egypt,  after  the 
river  has  retired  within  his  banks,  without  thinking  who 
their  benefactor  may  be,  or  how  his  beneficence  may  have 
been  disi^ensed.  The  God  who  gave  the  Nile  to  Egypt  is  in 
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an  unknown  God ;  but  far  off  and  long  ago,  many  a 
valley  was  raised  and  many  a  mountain  made  low  in  order 
that  rainless  Egj’pt  might  be  a  well- watered  land.  It  is  thus 
that  great  good  lives  are  given  to  nations,  and  that  nations 
often  fail  to  value  the  gift  and  revere  the  Giver.  To  Germany 
Luther  was  given  ;  to  North  America,  Washington  ;  and  to 
Britain  in  our  own  day,  Victoria  the  Queen.  I  speak  in 
simplicity,  a  settled  conviction  of  my  mind,  when  I  say  that 
the  same  God  who  gave  Egypt  the  Nile,  and  North  America 
the  Mississippi,  has  by  similar  methods  and  with  similarly 
blessed  results,  at  the  most  critical  period  for  governments 
in  all  nations,  placed  a  large-hearted  and  virtuous  w'oman 
upon  the  mightiest  of  this  world’s  thrones.  The  man  who 
has  witnessed  the  course  of  history  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  yet  does  not  thank  God  for  the  Queen,  I  think  neither 
understands  nor  deserves  his  privileges. 

Three  Scotch  girls,  inmates  of  a  boarding-school  in 
Switzerland,  were  seated  with  their  schoolfellows  at  the 
dinner-table,  when  the  master  suddenly  read  aloud  from  a 
newspaper  the  telegraphic  announcement  of  Prince  Albert’s 
death.  Those  three  young  but  loyal  British  subjects  were 
smitten  instantly  with  a  strange  deep  grief ;  their  drooping 
heads  and  mute  astonished  looks  surprised  the  young  repub¬ 
licans,  in  whose  breast  such  a  sentiment  had  never  been 
nursed,  and  their  surprise  expressed  itself  in  laughter. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  inconsiderate  levity,  the  three 
as  if  moved  by  a  single  impulse,  burst  simultaneously  away 
fi'om  the  company,  rushed  to  their  own  room,  and  there 
wept  and  prayed  by  turns,  until  their  full  hearts  relieved 
themselves  by  ovei-flowing.  Such  loyalty  is  akin  to  family 
love,  and,  like  it,  is  most  precious  to  a  people.  It  is  a  law 
of  cohesion  among  the  parts  of  a  community,  which  prevents 
the  mass  from  dissolving  into  chaos  when  waves  of  insuiv 
rectiouary  unrest  sweep  across  a  continent. 
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Let  us  look  now  to  the  turning  of  the  river  after  its  main 
direction  has  been  determined,  and  its  stream  has  begun  to 
flow.  To  turn  a  river,  may  mean  now  one  and  now  another 
of  two  different  things :  it  may  mean  a  diversion  of  the 
water  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river 
for  a  limited  space  and  a  limited  time,  while  the  whole 
ultimately  finds  its  way  back,  and  follows  its  natural  course 
to  the  ocean  ;  or  it  may  mean  the  absolute  arrestment  of  the 
river  in  its  course,  so  that  it  shall  be  compelled  to  retrace  its 
steps  backward  and  upward  towards  its  birthplace.  The 
first  of  these  is  in  some  measure  competent  to  man;  the 
second  lies  completely  and  absolutely  beyond  his  reach. 

L  Consider  first,  tliat  turning  of  the  river  which  is  partial 
and  tempoimy  in  its  nature,  and  may  in  some  measure  be 
accomplished  by  human  hands.  The  objects  contemplated 
w’hen  rivers  are  turned  aside  by  human  art  are  mainly  two  ; 
they  are  turned  sometimes  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  sometimes  in  order  to  generate  and  employ  mechanical 
power. 

1.  In  regions  where  rain  is  rarer  than  in  this  island,  one 
of  the  chief  cares  of  the  cultivator  is  to  get  his  fields  watei’ed 
in  the  time  of  drought.  For  this  purpose  streams  are  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  led  aside  in  artificial  channels,  that  they  may 
spread  the  water  on  the  thirsty  ground.  Small  nvulets  are 
carried  ofi"  bodily  for  this  purpose,  and  portions  of  larger 
rivers  are  seduced  into  the  service  of  the  agriculturist.  The 
pasture  fields  of  Switzerland,  for  example,  are  veined  like  a 
human  hand  or  the  leaf  of  a  tree  by  small  ducts,  which 
convey  the  water  in  ever  diminishing  quantities  as  the  sub¬ 
division  proceeds  to  every  portion  of  the  soft.  You  may  see 
from  time  to  time  a  solitary  peasant  stalking  through  the 
field  with  a  large  slate  in  his  hand,  plunging  it  into  the  sod 
successively  across  each  of  the  miniature  rivers,  compelling  it 
for  the  time  to  overflow  its  banks  and  flood  the  surrounding 
space. 
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This  process  has  been  carried  out  on  a  vast  scale  of  late 
years  by  the  British  government  in  India.  Canals,  hundreds 
of  miles  in  length,  and  of  dimensions  equal  to  important 
rivers  in  this  country,  have  been  constructed,  and  are  now 
carrying  fertility  to  tracts  that  formerly  were  desert.  The 
work,  it  is  said,  has  incidentally  struck  another  blow  at  the 
root  of  the  national  idolatiy ;  for  the  multitude  can  scai’cely 
be  persuaded  to  rest  so  peacefully  as  before  in  the  belief 
that  the  Ganges  is  a  god,  after  he  has  consented  meekly  to 
flow  in  the  channel  which  the  heretical  English  have  made, 
and  tliat,  too,  although  a  hundred  bare-footed  Brahmins 
besought  the  deity  in  long  and  vehement  prayera  to  stand 
upon  his  dignity  and  leave  the  impious  channel  dry.  The 
law  of  gravity  and  the  spades  of  the  navvies  combined,  were 
too  many  for  the  Brahmins  and  their  god.  The  mighty  and 
mysteiious  Gunga,  under  the  application  of  human  skill,  is 
silently  accomplishing  its  Maker’s  purpose  in  the  earth,  all 
heedless  of  the  dark  superstitions  which  have  for  ages 
flourished  on  its  brim.  Thus  a  right  understanding  and 
use  of  God’s  works  may  open  up  a  way  for  the  spread  of  his 
word  j  the  living  water  may  yet  flow  over  India  in  the  wake 
of  that  beneficent  material  stream. 

As  these  rivulets  are  led  by  human  art  so  that  they 
refresh  and  fertilize  the  land  which  would  remain  barren  if 
left  to  itself,  so  the  Maker  and  Manager  of  the  world  guides 
prolific  human  lives,  checking  their  tendency  to  flow  in  one 
direction,  and  leading  them  into  another,  so  that  the  whole 
space  of  society  may  be  thereby  interpenetrated  and  re¬ 
freshed.  “  Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  said  the  Lord  to 
His  own  disciples.  “  Ye  are  the  irrigators  of  a  parched 
world,”  is  the  motto  hung  up  by  an  overruling  Providence 
over  the  life-course  of  the  great  and  good. 

2.  Rivers  are  turned  aside  by  human  art  with  a  view  to 
the  generation  of  mechanical  power.  A  comparatively  small 
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Stream  flows  through  a  naiTOw  valley  at  some  places  over 
rocky  falls,  and  at  others  through  level  meadows.  As  you 
trace  its  course  downward  from  the  hills,  you  discover  that 
ere  it  has  emerged  from  the  higher  ground  into  the  plain,  an 
artificial  Lamer  has  been  thrown  across  its  bed  in  the  form 
of  a  massive  stone  wall.  The  proud  young  river,  like  a  colt 
not  yet  inured  to  the  bridle,  frets  and  foams  wildly  against 
tlie  intruder  j  but  after  a  world  of  noisy  opposition,  is 
subdued,  and  compelled  to  turn  aside  tamed,  and  flow  along 
silently  in  a  canal  that  has  been  prepared  for  its  reception. 
After  it  has  marched  about  half-a-mile  in  its  high-level  bed, 
it  is  poured  out  all  suddenly  upon  a  huge  mill-wheel.  This 
wheel  driven  by  its  steady  pressure,  goes  busily,  steadily 
round,  and  carries  round  with  itself  the  many  thousand 
cards  and  spindles  of  the  neighbouring  factory.  The  stream 
has  been  caught  when  it  was  running  wild,  and  yoked  to 
useful  industry.  Man,  the  lord  of  creation,  had  need  of  the 
river’s  service  in  his  warfare,  and  impressed  it  into  his  ser¬ 
vice  accordingly.  Foaming  and  hissing  and  spluttering,  the 
weary  water  is  oismiased  from  its  labour,  and  permitted  to  go 
free  again.  Like  a  prisoner  recently  liberated  from  the  tread¬ 
mill,  it  greatly  rejoices  in  its  newly  gotten  freedom.  It 
rushes  back  into  its  natural  bed,  thinking  it  is  now  its  own 
master  again,  and  determined  that  henceforth  it  will  take  its 
own  w'ay.  But,  lo,  ere  it  has  flowed  many  paces,  it  is  again 
intercepted,  and  compelled  to  labour  at  another  factory 
farther  down  the  valley  on  the  other  side.  This  process 
continues ;  as  soon  as  the  stalwart  worker  is  released  from 
one  task,  he  is  caught  again  and  harnessed  to  another  ;  nor 
does  he  cease  to  toil  until  he  is  lost  to  view  in  the  ocean. 

As  man  turns  these  rivers,  God  turns  and  employs  for 
his  own  purposes  the  stream  of  a  human  life.  In  youth  the 
volume  of  living  thought  and  passion  gushes  forth  like 
water  from  a  lake  among  the  mountains  at  a  river’s  birtL 
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Onward  the  yonng  life  bounds,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock, 
laughing  and  sparkling  in  the  sun.  He  seems  happy,  lordly, 
and  free.  He  is  his  own  master,  and  determined  to  have  his 
own  way.  But,  suddenly,  a  strong  wall  is  thrown  across  the 
impetuous  torrent  by  an  unseen  hand.  The  king’s  heart 
resists  and  resents  the  interference  in  a  kingly  way  :  it 
dashes  itself  against  events  as  the  river  dashes  itself  against 
the  rocks,  and  with  the  same  result.  It  is  soon  subdued.  It 
must  yield,  for  the  hand  of  God  is  there.  The  life  that  was 
bent  on  its  own  self-pleasing  course  is  arrested  and  turned 
aside  into  a  path  which  the  man  himself  would  not  have 
chosen.  But,  probably,  ere  he  has  travelled  far  on  the  path 
into  which  the  mighty  folding  gates  of  Providence  have  shut 
him,  he  will  find  that  all  his  force  and  faculties  have  been 
diverted  from  a  channel  in  which  they  were  useless,  and  sent 
full  tilt  upon  some  great  and  necessary  work — some  work 
that  is  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  beneficent  to  brother 
men  on  earth.  This  work,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  take 
his  own  way,  he  would  certainly  have  missed.  The  turning 
of  the  river  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  mai-vellous  in 
his  eyes.  I  mention  one  case  which  came  under  my  own 
observation.  A  young  man  in  Canada,  finding  himself  far 
from  home,  and  counting  sermons  dull,  arranged  with  some 
companions  to  enjoy  a  boating  excursion  on  the  next  Lord’s 
day.  Before  the  appointed  time  a  tree  that  workmen  wero 
felling  in  the  forest  fell  on  him  and  broke  his  leg.  When 
the  day  came  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  pain ;  his  companions 
launched  their  boat  on  the  lake,  and  were  all  drowned. 
When  the  young  man  rose  from  his  bed  his  life  flowed  in 
another  direction ;  the  king’s  heart  had  been  turned  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  as  a  river  of  water.  He  is  at  this 
day  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  examples.  All  history  consists  of  example.s.  Every 
one  of  us  is  a  monument  of  the  fact.  Who  of  us  have  all 
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our  days  been  jiermitted,  like  a  river  on  a  desert  continent,  to 
run  our  course  after  the  desire  of  our  own  hearts  1  Useful 
lives  are  like  useful  rivers  ;  they  have  been  turned  aside  from 
the  path  which  they  would  have  chosen  for  themselves,  and 
led  by  Divine  wisdom  and  grace,  into  a  path  on  which  they 
may  serve  the  Lord  and  bless  the  world. 

II.  The  turning  of  a  river  may  be  understood  to  mean  the 
complete  arrestment  of  its  course,  and  the  complete  reversal 
of  its  current.  To  turn  the  river  thus  is  beyond  the  power 
of  man,  and  competent  only  to  the  Ci’eator.  Two  distinct 
species  of  this  thorough  turning  occur  in  nature,  each  graphi¬ 
cally  symbolizing  a  corresponding  fact  in  the  economy  of 
grace. 

1.  Rivera,  after  they  have  triumphantly  overcome  all  the 
ban  iere  that  attempted  to  obstruct  them  in  the  earlier  part 
of  their  course,  are  met  and  turned  back  by  superior  power 
when  they  have  almost  i-eached  their  goal.  Stand  on  the 
bank  of  a  great  river  not  far  from  its  point  of  issue  in  the 
ocean,  and  ask  yourself  the  question,  “  Can  any  power  known 
in  nature  throw  a  bar  across  that  river’s  bed,  and  force  it 
to  flow  back  1  You  answer,  “No:  that  deep,  broad,  rapid 
volume  will  run  its  race  out,  like  a  strong  man,  in  spite  of 
all  that  earth  or  sky  can  do  to  arrest  it.”  Such  is  your  first 
thought ;  but  as  you  stand  meditating  on  that  strong  man’s 
strength,  another  stronger  than  he  comes  up,  and  in  your 
sight  combats,  overcomes,  and  puts  him  to  flight.  The  tide  is 
rising.  The  river  seems  to  grow  angry,  and  chafe  proudly 
against  the  bold  assailant,  as  the  champion  of  the  Philistines 
scorned  the  Hebrew  stripling.  But  after  a  short  struggle, 
marked  by  a  line  of  white  breakers  stretching  from  shore  to 
shore,  the  ocean’s  tidal  wave  thoroughly  defeats  the  concen¬ 
trated  forces  of  the  inland  waters,  and  chases  the  conquered 
enemy  it  may  be  a  hundred  miles  along  the  same  channel 
in  which  an  hour  before  he  had  coursed  right  proudly  down. 
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Tims  a  river  of  water  is  turned  back  li>y  one  that  is  mightier 
than  itself,  although  it  were  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon. 

Some  characteristic  features  of  this  turning  are  eminently 
noteworthy  for  the  sake  of  their  bearing  on  an  analogous 
turning  of  the  king’s  heart.  These  three  features  distinguish 
the  turning  of  a  river  which  is  effected  by  the  tide :  (1.)  it  is 
accomplished  by  the  rude  collision  of  the  stronger  with  the 
strong, — the  stern  necessity  of  yielding  to  8U[»erior  power ; 
(2.)  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  purifying  effect ;  it  is  a 
turning  of  the  stream,  but  not  a  cleansing  of  the  water ; 
(3.)  it  is  not  permanent;  the  river  when  released  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tide  rolls  down  again  with  all  its  former 
velocity,  and  more. 

Such  a  turning, — such  both  in  its  reality  and  its  defects,  is 
often  produced  in  human  hearts  and  lives  by  the  Providence 
and  the  Sj)irit  of  God.  When  the  law  meets  a  sinner  in  his 
course  of  vanity  or  vice, — the  law  with  the  judgment-seat 
looming  darkly  behind  it,  the  man,  confronted  in  conscience 
with  the  righteous  Judge,  is  brought  to  a  stand  and  put  to 
flight  But  the  turning  of  heart  which  is  effected  by  the 
terror  of  the  Lord  is  like  the  turning  of  the  river  by  the 
tide.  It  is  indeed  real,  and  for  the  time  complete  :  the  con¬ 
science  is  overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of  God,  and  driven 
back  upon  itself  in  dismay.  But  the  same  defects  adhere  to 
this  turning,  as  those  which  we  detected  in  its  material 
analogue.  It  is  a  yielding  angi'ily  and  discontentedly  to  an 
irresistible  power :  there  is  no  softness, — no  sweetness  in  the 
act.  Again,  the  heart  so  turned  is  terrified,  not  purified. 
He  who  in  his  career  of  wickedness  only  falls  back  before 
the  judgment-seat,  and  renounces  his  pleasures  from  fear  of 
retribution,  is  not  a  whit  more  holy  than  when  he  followed 
without  restraint  the  desires  of  his  own  heart.  Once  more, 
a  man  so  turned,  soon  recovers  from  his  fright,  and  not  being 
changed  in  character,  flows  as  rapidly  as  before  in  the  old 
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course  find  under  the  old  law,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
removed. 

Felix  is  the  most  consj)icuou8  example  of  this  process  that 
history,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  contains  Righteousness 
and  temperance  became,  through  the  apostle’s  preaching, 
the  two  lofty  precipitous  banks  frowning  over  against  each 
other  which  shut  in  the  volume  of  the  king’s  life,  so  that 
it  could  not  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Then  in 
front,  between  these  two  M’alls,  and  moving  right  against 
him,  like  the  tide  of  ocean  coming  up  the  stream,  the 
“judgment  to  come”  wiis  suddenly  revealed.  This  wave, 
launched  prematurely  as  it  were  from  the  deep  eternity  into 
the  field  of  time,  met  the  self-indulgent  Roman  full  in  the 
face,  aiid  overwhelmed  him.  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  coveretl 
his  soul.  His  jovial  resolutions  to  live  fast  and  free  were 
quenched  in  a  moment  by  the  immediate  apprehension  of 
Divine  anger.  His  heart  was  feeble  before  the  great  white 
throne,  as  the  I’iver  is  feeble  before  the  tide  of  ocean. 

But  the  man  tlius  turned,  was  not  in  the  turning  changed. 
He  was  as  impure  when  he  fled  ti-embling  from  the  preacher 
of  righteousness,  as  when  he  threw  the  bridle  loose  on  the 
neck  of  passion  and  i>ermitted  it  to  carry  him  whithersoever 
it  would.  Moreover,  the  stream  that  is  in  this  manner 
driven  u))ward,  soon  begins  to  flow  down  again  ;  memorably 
and  manifestly  was  this  the  experience  of  Felix.  The 
king’s  heart,  like  the  river  of  water,  soon  recovered  itself 
and  came  coui-sing  down  its  natuml  channel,  fouler  and 
fiei-cer  than  before.  He  attempted  to  sell  justice  for  a  bribe, 
and  kept  the  innocent  in  prison  for  popularity.  This  is  all 
that  terrors,  even  when  they  glance  from  the  judgment  seat 
of  God, — all  that  terrors  can  do  for  a  human  heart  that  has 
not  been  reconcile*!  through  the  Redeemer,  and  renewe<l  by 
the  Spirit.  The  trembling  is  not  conversion  ;  these  are  not 
the  pains  that  accompany  the  new  birth. 
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2.  But  there  remains  another  turning  for  the  river,  and 
another  turning  for  the  king’s  heart, — a  turning  soft,  purify¬ 
ing,  permanent.  Look  to  the  last  and  most  perfect  turning 
of  the  river,  that  it  may  become  a  mirror  in  which  we  shall 
behold  the  conversion  of  the  man. 

The  river  of  water  that  could  not  in  any  other  way  be 
turned,  is  turned  at  last  by  being  drawn  up  into  the  sky. 
The  sun  bears  down  upon  the  water  which  the  river  is 
bringing  or  has  brought  to  the  sea,  and  lifts  it  out.  As  much 
water  as  all  the  rivers  pour  into  the  ocean  every  year,  is 
drawn  out  again  by  the  sun’s  heat,  and  sent  floating  through 
the  air.  This  is  the  true,  final,  thorough,  turning  of  a  river. 

I  caught  nature  once  in  the  very  act  of  cloud-making. 
Detained  two  days  at  an  old  town  in  a  Swiss  valley,  I  had 
no  other  employment  than  to  climb  the  mountains  on  one 
side,  and  gaze  at  the  mountains  on  the  other.  A  huge 
basin  on  the  summit  was  full  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  sun  of 
September  beamed  down  mightily  on  the  accumulated  mass. 
Up  from  the  caldron  rose  a  small  column  of  pure  white 
mist,  and  clung  outspreading  like  a  rose  on  its  stalk,  tintil  a 
putf  of  wind  came  past,  and  carried  the  bundle  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  away,  through  the  sky,  to  a  large  bank  of 
cloud  that  was  lying  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  process 
was  repeated  every  ten  minutes,  and  as  each  portion  of  cloud 
was  turned  out  of  the  factory,  it  was  sent  away  to  the  store. 
A  similar  scene  is  annually  exhibited  in  the  hills  at  the 
washing  of  the  sheep.  One  by  one,  as  they  are  washed,  the 
sheep  are  let  go :  from  a  distance  you  descry  small  white 
woolly  tufts,  like  cloudlets,  bounding  away  from  the  washer’s 
hand,  and  joining  the  main  flock  that  stand  compact  in  tlie 
neighbouring  pasture. 

Note  some  of  its  leading  features. 

(1.)  In  this  turning,  the  water  is  not  driven  by  the  nide 
impact  of  a  body  mightier  than  itself,  but  gently,  silently 
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drawn  up  to  heaven  by  the  shining  of  the  sun.  There  is 
a  parallel  distinction  between  the  driving  of  Felix  for  a 
moment  from  his  pleasures  by  terror,  and  the  winning  of 
Lydia’s  heart  permanently  heavenward  by  the  attraction  of 
the  Saviour’s  love.  The  love  that  wins  is  as  gi’eat  a  power 
as  the  terror  that  alarms ;  but  its  might  is  disguised  in  its 
gentleness.  When  we  gaze  on  a  shaggy,  riven,  scorched 
mountain  range,  when  we  think  of  its  height  and  its  hard¬ 
ness,  we  labour  jiainfully  under  the  effort  to  conceive  of  the 
l>ower  that  must  have  been  put  forth  to  heave  that  mountiiin 
so  far  upward  into  the  sky  ;  but  a  greater  power  is  constantly 
acting  before  our  eyes  to-<lay,  raising  a  greater  weight  of 
matter  to  a  sublimer  height  in  heaven.  The  power  that 
elevates  those  fleecy  clouds  which  soar  above  the  mountain- 
top  is  greater  than  the  power  that  raised  the  mountain  from 
the  plain.  Its  vastness  is  concealed  beneath  its  softness 
and  its  silence.  Thus  the  love  that  radiated  from  bethelhem 
|)enetrated  farther  and  exerted  a  greater  force  than  the 
lightnings  and  thundei's  that  made  Sinai  shake.  Omni¬ 
potence  was  softened,  but  not  weakened,  by  appearing  as  a 
babe  in  Bethlehem.  As  the  attraction  of  gravity  is  the 
ijreatest  power  in  nature  ;  love  is  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  “No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him.” 

(2.)  The  turning  of  a  river  by  evaporation  is  distinguished 
from  the  turning  that  is  due  to  the  tide,  by  the  purifying 
that  accompanies  the  power.  The  stream  that  is  forced  up 
the  channel  by  the  tidal  wave  retains  all  its  filthiness  ;  the 
water  that  exhales  upward  to  heaven  is  pure  as  the  heaven 
to  which  it  rises.  Such  is  the  difference  also,  between  con¬ 
victions  in  the  conscience  through  fear  of  judgment,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  heart  by  the  power  of  redeeming  love.  The 
dread  of  punishment  has  no  power  to  cleanse  :  the  storm 
may  violently  agitate  tlie  king’s  heart,  but  the  commotion 
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only  stirs  the  corruption  that  lay  at  the  bottom,  and  spreads 
it.  It  is  when  the  king’s  heart  is  drawn  up  toward  heaven 
that  its  impurities  are  left  behind.  He  “  that  hath  this  hope 
iu  him,  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.” 

(3.)  The  process  is  secret  and  insensible.  You  may  stand 
beside  it,  and  not  suspect  that  it  is  going  on.  There  is  no 
flourish  of  trumpets  when  a  river  of  water  is  drawn  upward 
to  the  sky,  and  sent  away  back,  more  quickly  than  it  came, 
it  may  be  to  the  same  mountain  range  in  which  it  had  its 
rise.  As  softly  and  silently  as  dew  falls  on  the  grass,  the 
rivers  rise  to  the  sky.  There  are,  indeed,  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Here  and  there  a  river,  rising  in  a  waterspout,  is 
seen  and  celebrated  as  a  wonder.  But  for  one  that  is  thus 
publicly  and  violently  turned,  twenty  are  turned  in  the 
form  of  invisible  incense  ascending  to  heaven.  A  similar 
rule  with  similar  exceptions  obtains  in  the  matter  of  turning 
the  king’s  heart.  It  is  not,  Lo  !  here,  or  lo !  there ;  the 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  ;  the  kingdom 
is  within  you.  It  delights  to  enter  the  closet  and  shut  the 
door,  and  ascend  iu  secret  to  the  Father.  Sometimes  the 
turning  becomes  public  and  visible ;  great  commotions 
accompany  the  revival,  and  the  spirits  of  men  are  drawn  up 
in  conversion,  like  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  while  many 
spectators  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  prodigy.  This  is  a  true 
turning ;  but  it  is  more  exceptional  and  rare.  Births  are 
not  wont  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

(4.)  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  are  those  rivers  of  water,  when 
they  have  been  lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  He  tumeth  them 
whithersoever  He  will.  Expressly  the  winds  are  the  Creator’s 
messengers  or  angels.  By  these  He  turns  the  elevated  waters 
in  whatever  direction  He  will ;  the  messengers  lead  the 
obedient  waters  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
them.  Rivei-s  fiow  over  our  heads,  as  great  as  those  that 
flow  by  our  feet  on  the  ground.  These  aerial  streams,  unlike 
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the  teirestrial,  are  turned  by  eveiy  breath  that  comes  from 
heaven, — now  east,  now  west,  now  south,  now  north,  their 
mighty  current  rolls  obedient,  wherever  their  Maker’s  messen* 
gers  lead  the  way. 

The  wind  is  a  fixed  and  obvious  type  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
As  the  waters  that  have  been  drawn  upwards  turn  obediently 
at  every  breath  that  blows,  so  human  hearts  that  have  been 
won  upward  by  their-  Saviour’s  love  are  led  by  the  Spirit, 
and  the  whole  volume  of  the  life  runs  swiftly  on  the  en-ands 
of  the  Lord. 

(5.)  Beneficent  to  earth,  as  well  as  obedient  to  Go<l,  are  the 
upraised  waters.  Such  also  are  the  king’s  heart  and  life 
when  they,  too,  have  been  sublimated  through  the  secret 
meteorology  of  grace.  As  the  elevated  purified  waters  pour 
themselves  down  where  they  are  needed,  to  refresh  the  thirsty 
ground,  so  godly  human  lives  are  ever  hovering  about  ready 
to  be  precipitated  on  the  spiritiuil  desert,  that,  refreshed  by 
their  efEbrts,  it  may  begin  to  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose. 

We  have  been  insensibly  led  by  our  theme  into  a  region 
of  mysterious  sublimity.  Chasing  our  analogy,  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit,  we  have  been  led  further  forward  and  deeper  into 
the  Divine  mysteries  than  we  intended  when  we  set  out ;  but 
as  we  have  followed  the  course  of  our  river  thus  far,  we  must 
accept  and  bear  away  the  last  lessons  that  it  preaches,  ere  it 
poura  itself  out  and  loses  its  identity  in  the  infinite  of  the 
ocean. 

The  wind  beans  down  and  beats  upon  the  water  that  lies 
in  the  river  or  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  the  water  that  floats, 
changed  and  purified,  in  the  sky:  but  how  diflerent  the 
results !  The  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  unchanged  water 
may  stir  it  into  destructive  rage,  but  cannot  prevail  to  check 
its  progress  or  change  its  course ;  whereas  the  slightest 
breath  that  blows  bears  the  white  translated  waters  away. 
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straight  and  quick  as  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  spot  where 
they  may  become  God’s  instruments  in  blessing  a  needy 
world  Thus,  human  consciences  lying  open  heavenward, 
but  cleaving  spiritually  to  the  dust,  are  visited  from  time  to 
time  with  strong  breathings  of  the  convincing  Spirit ;  but 
though  they  feel  the  Spirit’s  striving,  they  are  not  led  by  the 
S])irit.  They  rage  against  the  jiower  that  presses  them. 
Thus,  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot 
rest.  Though  greatly  toased  by  terrors,  they  remain  where 
they  were — they  remain  what  they  were.  The  king’s  heart 
is  like  the  rivers  of  water;  it  is  when  it  has  been  drawn 
upwards,  that  it  can  be  wafted  away,  and  employed  in 
labours  of  love. 

Gently  press  the  metaphor  yet  once  more,  and  it  will  yield 
still  another  thought  These  two  turnings  of  the  river  are 
due  respectively  to  two  heavenly  bodies,  that  draw  the  water 
mightily,  but  on  different  principles,  upward  The  tide  is 
due  to  the  moon’s  attraction,  and  the  evaporation  of  clouds 
to  the  sun’s  heat.  The  power  of  the  secondary  and  subor¬ 
dinate  heavenly  orb  produces  that  turning  of  the  river  which 
is  violent,  angry,  transient,  and  not  purifying  ;  the  power  of 
the  supreme  heavenly  orb  causes  that  turning  of  the  river, 
which  is  gentle,  soft,  purifying,  and  permanent.  Behold  the 
differenoe  between  the  moral  effects  produced  on  the  con¬ 
science  and  life  of  man,  by  superstitious  submission  to 
secondary  subordinate  mediators  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  > 
effiect  produced  on  the  other  by  surrendering  in  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  faith  to  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  Saviour  of  the 
WO)  Id  Subject  a  human  soul  to  God,  the  subjection  will 
elevate  and  purify ;  subject  a  human  soul  to  surbordinate 
creatures,  the  subjection  will  degrade  and  defile. 

I  delight  to  keep  company  with  rivers ;  they  are  always 
pleasant  companions,  whether  for  the  time  they  happen  to 
be  in  a  solemn  meditative,  or  a  gay  and  frisky  mood  :  for 
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rivers,  like  men,  are  liable  to  many  variations  of  tempera- 
ineiit.  Some  are  everj'where  and  always  more  grave,  and 
some  ai-e  constitutionally  moi’e  lively.  In  the  same  sjjeci- 
inen,  as  a  general  rule,  you  may  exj^ect  more  vivacity  in  the 
jjeriod  of  youth,  more  depth  and  steadiness  in  riper  years  ; 
b\it  here  too  numerous  exceptions  occur.  You  may  find 
here  and  there  a  river  or  a  life  that  retains,  ^\■hen  near  the 
end  of  its  couree,  all  the  playfulne.s3  of  youth  ;  and  you  may 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  a  river  or  a  life  that  even  in 
early  youth  exhibits  a  preternatural  tendency  to  philosophic 
calmness.  On  the  whole,  you  could  not  fall  in  with  a  more 
pleasiint  or  a  more  profitable  companion  than  a  river  when 
you  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a  ramble  in  the  country.  The 
river  will  walk  by  your  side,  and  hum  you  a  tune  to  soothe 
vour  sjiirit  if  it  is  rufiled,  or  dance  to  amuse  you  like  the 
lambs  in  the  neighbouring  field. 

Rivers  teach  us  many  lessons;  permit  me  to  repeat  a 
lrs.son  that  a  river  once  gave  to  me.  The  Swiss  canton  of 
Valais,  like  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  valley  between  two  lofty  mountain  ridges,  with  a 
river  growing  bigger  and  bigger  as  it  advances,  flowing  now 
nearer  this,  and  now  nearer  that  side  of  its  limited  racecourse. 
At  last  the  river  iwurs  itself  suddenly  into  the  Lake  Leman, 
and  so  disappears.  Before  it  reaches  the  Lake  it  has  become 
alarmingly  frothy  and  muddy  and  noisy, — a  river  run  wild, 
and  at  some  seasons  run  mad.  What  with  occasional  over- 
flownngs  threugh  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains, 
and  what  with  haid  rubbing  on  the  ground,  and  what  with 
headlong  tumbling  over  rocks,  the  young  river  has  become 
very  much  excited.  He  comes  reeling  zig-zag,  foul  and 
frothful,  down  the  valley  like  a  drunken  man,  and  leaps 
headlong  into  the  lake. 

You  have  l)een  kept  on  the  rack  for  the  last  ten  miles  as 
you  tnivclled  in  his  company.  You  were  sometimes  anxious 
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lest  the  fast  youth  should  dohann  to  himself  or  you.  When 
he  at  last  plunges  into  the  placid  lake,  and  becomes  placid 
too,  you  are  relieved ;  a  load  is  lifted  off  your  heart ;  you 
breathe  freely  again  and  resume  your  journey,  secretly  glad 
that  the  impetuous  turbid  youth  is  no  longer  marching  by 
your  side.  He  has  wholly  disappeared  from  view,  and  you 
are  on  the  instant  introduced  to  another  and  more  sedate 
companion.  You  travel  now  along  the  bank  of  the  Leman, 
taking  note  of  hoary  storied  castles  rising  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  steepled  cities  hanging  on  its  higher  banks. 
The  shadows  of  the  Savoyard  mountains,  with  their  water 
falls  and  chalets,  beam  with  more  than  earthly  beauty  from 
the  placid  water  near  its  southern  shore.  You  reach  at 
length  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spacious  lake,  and  there 
soon  find  yourself  fixed  like  a  statue  on  the  middle  of  the 
long  low  bridge  that  joins  the  right  and  left  of  Geneva  into  one 
compact  city.  You  stand  like  one  entranced,  gazing  not  on 
the  azure  heavens  above  your  head,  but  on  the  azure  waters 
under  your  feet.  You  are  arrested,  and  in  a  sense  fascinated 
by  the  sight  that  meets  your  eye.  A  broad  deep  river  is 
gushing  from  the  lake ;  it  is  deep,  but  you  can  see  the 
bottom,  for  the  water  is  at  once  pure  and  unruffled.  The 
river  is  very  pure  and  very  blue ;  you  have  never  seen  sucli 
heavenlike  blue  before,  except  in  heaven.  As  you  gaze  on 
the  vast  volume  of  living  water  issuing  from  the  lake,  you 
a.sk  a  bystander,  What  river  is  this]  “The  Rhone,”  he 
replies.  The  Rhone  1  The  river  that  I  saw  some  hours 
ago  flowing  into  the  lake  so  passionate  and  so  imj)ure  1  Tlie 
same ;  but  the  young  river  was  airested  as  he  ran,  and  turned 
aside,  and  shut  up  within  the  gates  and  bars  of  those  moun* 
tains ;  was  imprisoned  in  silence  and  solitude  a  while.  In 
that  retirement  the  river  was  changed,  and  here  it  issues  a 
new  creature,  clad  in  the  very  hues  of  heaven  to  tread  its 
allotted  path  on  earth. 
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These  things  are  an  allegory;  for  the  same  Almighty 
Buler  who  directed  the  path  of  Israel  so  that  their  footsteps 
on  the  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  show  the  wanderings  and 
struggles,  the  defeats  and  the  victories  of  the  spiritual  life, — 
tliat  same  Lord  has  spread  out  this  beautiful  woidd,  making 
its  mountains  rise  and  its  rivers  run,  so  as  to  afford  glimpses 
as  in  a  mirror  of  man’s  deeper  life  and  man’s  eternal  destiny. 
I  have  seen  a  young  life  flowing  proud  and  self-pleasing, 
flowing  as  fast  and  as  foul  as  the  upper  Rhone,  reckless  of  all 
save  its  own  wild  will.  But  I  have  seen  that  life  arrested 
by  God’s  own  hand,  and  shut  up,  imprisoned,  and  silenced  as 
completely  as  the  young  Rhone  in  the  Lake  Leman.  The 
youth  was  laid  aside  from  busy  life,  and  shut  up  in  depths.  His 
light  was  extinguished  and  his  strength  undermined.  He 
lay  upon  a  bed  of  pain  and  sickness ;  he  was  still.  Be  still, — 
it  seemed  a  whisper  from  heaven  in  his  ear ;  “  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God.”  In  the  stillness  he  learned  to  know 
the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Peac6  entered  his  heart ;  impurities 
sank  away  from  his  life.  He  became  at  once  placid  and 
pure.  At  length  it  pleased  God  to  open  his  prison-door  and 
send  him  forth  on  the  world  again.  Forth  he  bounds  at  his 
Lord’s  command  to  run  the  remainder  of  his  race  rejoicing — 
a  new  creature,  a  converted  man. 

A  useful  course  will  that  river  run  on  earth,  and  a  blessed 
uplifting  into  heaven  will  be  vouchsafed  to  that  river  when 
its  course  on  earth  is  run. 
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WILBERFORCE,  HIS  LIFE,  WORK, 
AND  FELLOW-WORKMEN. 


•On  Saturday,  August  3rd,  1833,  there  was  a  sight  in  London 
which,  if  a  man  had  leisure,  he  would  have  turned  aside  to  see. 
Starting  from  Temple  Bar,  and  taking  a  course  westward, 
almost  every  third  person  met  in  the  Strand  was  dressed 
in  mourning.  If  he  wended  his  way  through  Parliament- 
street  towards  Westminster  Abbey,  he  had  to  press  through 
a  vast  crowd,  whose  voices  were  unwontedly  hushed,  as  by  a 
common  trouble.  Presentlj’’,  there  appeared  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession,  whose  line  of  carriages  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  no 
end.  If  he  entered  the  fine  old  Abbey,  he  would  find  it 
thronged  with  people,  many  of  them  of  noble  birth,  but  all 
wearing  some  garment  of  sorrow.  As  the  cofiSn  was  borne 
in,  he  might  trace  among  the  pall-bearers  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  one  of 
the  Princes  of  the  blood.  He  would  see  among  the  mourners 
at  that  funeral  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Bishops  of  the  Church,  Ministers  of  the  State,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Law  and  of  the  Army,  at  least  three  Peers  of  the  realm 
who  had  been  first  Ijords  of  the  Treastiry,  and  those  marvel¬ 
lous  brothers  Wellesle}' — the  one  as  great  in  diplomacy  as 
the  other  in  arms; — and  all  these,  the  highest  in  rank,  the 
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most  renowned  in  fame,  had  asked  to  be  permitted  thus  to 
honour  the  memory  of  the  dead.  After  the  body  had  been 
lowered  to  its  resting-place  in  the  north  transept,  he  would 
learn,  if  he  gazed  around  him,  that  it  was  laid  amidst  glorious 
dust,  for  the  tablets  hard  by  are  inscribed  with  some  of  the 
greatest  names  of  England, — Chatham,  Mansfield,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Canning. 

Impressed  by  all  he  saw,  a  stranger  would  naturally  ask, 
who  is  it  whom  the  nation  thus  delighteth  to  honour? 
Knowing  that  this  is  a  country  in  which  rank  is  a  heritage, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  some  child  of  a  noble  house, 
who  had  added  to  the  honours  of  birth  the  claims  of  i)ersonal 
service.  But  a  glance  upon  the  plate  of  the  coffin  would 
have  shown  an  untitled  name,  and  a  search  into  the  records 
of  the  family  would  have  discovered  no  ennobled  ancestor. 
Then  he  was  a  soldier,  surely,  who  had  fought  his  country’s 
battles,  and  had  won  his  right  to  her  sorrow  by  the  sword 
which  he  had  wielded  in  her  cause.  No — he  was  never 
trained  to  arms,  and  if  he  had  triumphs,  they  were  those  of 
mercy,  not  of  blood.  Then  he  was  a  statesman,  in  whose 
wisdom  the  Crown  had  tni.sted,  who  had  made  the  name  of 
his  country  to  be  feared  abroad,  or  who  had  guided  her 
government  at  home.  Nay,  he  never  held  an  office,  he 
spoke  with  no  official  authority,  he  was  no  blind  follower  of 
any  government,  through  the  whole  of  his  public  life  his 
conscience  was  his  only  leader ;  and  for  eight  years,  quite 
long  enough  for  a  politician  to  be  forgotten,  he  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  strife  altogether.  These  things  would  but 
increase  the  stranger’s  wonder.  That  a  private  gentleman 
should  be  honotired  with  a  public  funeral — one  who  was  no 
Minister  of  State,  not  renowned  in  arras,  and  who  bore  the 
same  name  from  hLs  christening  to  his  burial,  and  that  the 
mention  of  that  name,  William  Wilberforce,  should  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  explain  it,  these  facts  would  justify  the  inquiry 
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wliich  would  rise  to  liis  lips,  and  which  it  is  my  purpose  for 
your  benefit  to  enter  upon  to-night.  And  as  the  story  of  his 
life  is  told,  the  great  lessons  taught  at  every  step  of  it  will  bo 
that,  while  wealth  can  bribe,  and  talent  dazzle,  and  bravery 
awe,  and  power  command,  goodness  lives;  and  that  by 
embodying  in  the  life  those  two  commandments  of  God  “upon 
which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,”  it  was  said  of 
Wilberfoioe,  in  words  whose  filial  piety  was  but  sober  truth, 
“  For  departed  kings  there  are  appointed  honours,  and  the 
wealthy  have  their  gorgeous  obsequies ;  it  was  his  nobler 
portion  to  clothe  a  people  with  spontaneous  mourning,  and 
to  go  down  to  the  grave  amid  the  benedictions  of  the  poor.” 

Willmm  Wilberforce  was  bom  in  Hull  on  the  24th 
August,  1759.  He  was  the  third  child  of  his  parents,  but 
their  only  son.  The  township  of  Wilberfoss,  eight  miles 
from  York,  gave  a  name  to  the  family.  The  grandfather  of 
Wilberforce,  who  altered  the  spelling  of  the  name,  was  a 
Baltic  merchant  of  good  repute  in  Hull,  and  his  father  was, 
later,  a  partner  in  the  firm.  The  quaint  old  house  in  which 
he  was  born  stands  back  from  the  High-street — now  the 
place  where  mei'chants  most  do  congregate,  but  which  was 
then  filled  with  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy.  Of  the  early 
years  of  Wilberforce  little  is  known.  He  was  of  small 
stature,  feeble  frame,  and  weak  eyes — one  of  those  delicate 
children  who,  among  savage  tribes,  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  river ;  and  who,  in  the  rough  days  of  our  ancestors, 
would  have  been  killed  by  cruel  care.  His  father’s  death, 
when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  transferred  him  to  the  care 
of  an  uncle  at  Wimbledon,  and  in  St.  James’s  Place.  Here 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  Dotheboys’  Hall ;  not,  however,  in  Yorkshire,  but  in 
London.  He  describes  it  as  a  place  where  they  “taught 
everything  and  nothing,”  and  his  most  lasting  impressions 
were  of  the  “  nauseous  food  which  they  ate,  and  of  the  red 
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beard  of  an  usher,  who  scarcely  shaved  once  a  montli.'’ 
Although  he  got  at  this  time  small  store  of  learning,  the 
home  influence  of  his  uncle’s  house  was  unconsciously  woi'k- 
ing  out  his  higher  education.  His  aunt  had  been  brough: 
into  connexioTi  with  some  of  the  early  Methodists,  and  from 
their  convei'sations  he  became  serious  and  prayerful,  a  student 
of  the  Scripture,  and  imju-essed  with  the  impoiiauce  of  a 
godly  life.  He  stiid,  in  after  life,  that  these  views  of  liLs 
youth  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  his  matured  thoughts  upon 
religion.  The  reproach  of  Methodism,  however,  was  in 
those  days  a  formidable  thing,  and  as  the  rumours  of  his 
seriousne.ss  reached  Hull,  his  friends  became  alarmed,  and  his 
mother  w  as  despatched  with  all  speed  to  London,  to  remove 
him  from  such  dangerous  guaixlianship.  With  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  grandfather  put  the  case 
before  him  as  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss.  The  grand  tour 
was  at  that  time  a  selecter  privilege  than  at  present,  and  the 
command  of  money  was  as  enviable  then  as  now.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  argument :  “  Billy  shall  travel  with  Milner  as  soon 
a.s  he  is  of  age,  but  if  he  turns  Methodist,  he  shall  not  have  a 
sixpence  of  mine.”  This  bitter  opposition,  and  the  natural 
charm  of  worldly  society^,  weaned  him  in  time  from  his 
religious  desires,  and  for  some  years  his  life  was  a  round  of 
gaiety  at  home,  and  a  protracted  idleness  at  school.  When 
seventeen  years  old,  he  entered  St.  J  hn’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  youth  of  ample  fortune,  quick  wit,  generous  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  agreeable  ma  uiera — all  sources  of  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  in  the  new  socic.._^  into  which  he  was  thrown.  He 
describes  the  morals  of  the  set  to  which  he  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  as  being  loose  in  the  extreme,  and  even  when  he  had 
Ijecome  “the  centre  of  a  higher  circle,”  he  says  that  the 
object  of  every  one  around  him  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
and  keep  him  idle.  “Why  in  the  world,”  said  they, 
“  should  a  man  of  your  fortune  trouble  himself  with  fagging  1” 
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lie  almost  entirely  neglected  mathematical  stULlies,  and  was 
told  that  he  wiis  too  clever  to  require  them.  His  love  for 
the  classics  was  intense,  and  when  he  acquitted  himself  well 
in  the  College  Examinations,  it  was  said  in  his  hearing  by 
some  tutor  with  the  soul  of  a  tuft-hunter,  “  that  his  com¬ 
panions  were  mere  saps,  hut  that  he  did  all  by  talent.” 
Thus  suirounded  by  evil  influences  and  flattering  friends,  it 
is  matter  of  sur|)rise  and  gratitude  that  his  morals  esca})ed 
the  contagion,  and  that  his  mind  was  in  ivny  wise  furnished 
for  his  future  life.  Though  thoughtless,  he  was  never  disso¬ 
lute,  and  though  he  lacked  the  accuracy  and  self-control  of 
the  thorough  student,  he  filled  his  mind  with  uselul  and 
varied  knowledge.  Before  he  left  college,  he  formed  the  purpose 
to  enter  upon  public  life,  and  with  suflicient  courage,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  his  native  town  while  he  was  yet 
under  age.  A  premature  dissolution  of  Parliament  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  early  ambition,  but  the  Session 
lingered  on,  and  within  a  month  of  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
he  was  engaged  in  an  election  contest,  battling  against  a 
coalition  which  was  thought  all-powerful,  and  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  elections  were  managed,  that,  by  an  established 
tariflf,  two  guineas  were  paid  for  a  vote,  four  guineas  for  a 
plumper,  and  that  a  voter’s  expenses  from  London  averaged 
£10  a  piece.  Of  coume  our  fathers  had  as  holy  a  horror  of 
the  penalties  of  bribery  as  we  have,  and  therefore  the  money 
was  not  considered  due  until  the  fifteenth  day  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  being  the  last  day  on  which  petitions 
could  be  presented  complaining  of  an  undue  return.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  a  ceiiain  class  of  Hull  freemen  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  whose  love  inclined  rather  t<» 
eating  than  to  eloquence  ;  these  he  propitiated  with  h<»t 
supiK'i’s  ill  the  various  public-houses  of  Wapping.  He  did 
not  disdain  also  to  avail  himself  of  muscular  aid.  An 
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athletic  butcher,  well-known  in  the  town,  was  enlisted  as  an 
ally.  Wilberforce’s  i)ricle  took  alarm  at  the  idea  of  buying 
the  man’s  help  by  those  small  flatteries  which  often  bribe 
the  men  who  ai-e  too  sturdy  to  accept  of  money,  but  his 
scruples  were  silenced  by  one  of  his  staunch  supporters, 
“  Oh  Sir !  but  he’s  a  fine  fellow  if  you  come  to  bruising.’ 
Altogether,  his  first  election  cost  him  nearly  .£9,000,  or 
something  above  £8  each  for  eveiy  vote  which  was  polled. 
With  his  after  principles,  there  was  nothing  which  he  more 
condemned  than  this  di.sgraceful  traffic,  by  which  men  put  up 
their  consciences  to  auction,  and  place  their  manhood  in  tlie 
market  to  be  purchased  by  the  highest  bidder. 

Thus  elected  into  Parliament,  he  became  at  once  a 
favourite  in  society,  and  absorl)ed  by  the  twin  pursuits  of 
politics  and  pleasure.  There  were  few  in  that  age  who  did 
not  gamble,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  snared  by  the 
fascinations  of  the  faro  table.  His  deliverance  from  the  evil 
habit  was  effected  in  a  way  so  singular,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  though  I  gravely  doubt  its  use  as  a  cure  for  other 
cases  of  the  kind.  Most  men  are  sickened  of  the  gaming 
table  by  their  losses.  He  left  it,  because  on  one  particular 
night  he  won  £600.  The  thought  that  men  of  straitened 
means,  or  portionless  younger  sons,  might  be  cripjded  by  his 
gains,  preyed  upon  his  sensitive  spirit,  and  he  resolved  to 
play  no  more,  that  he  might  be  free  from  the  blood-guiltiness 
of  adding  to  the  list  of  ^’ictims,  whom  gambling  has  hurled 
from  wealth  to  beggary,  and  from  happiness  to  suicide. 

While  at  Cambridge,  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  w  ith 
William  Pitt,  which  now  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  in  si)ite 
of  occivsional  differences,  the  intimacy  lasted  until  Pitt’s 
untimely  death.  They  often  spent  their  leisure  in  company, 
and  the  glee  was  sometimes  frolicsome  when  each  young 
Atlas  threw  off  the  world  which  he  was  daily  bearing.  They 
went  down  into  Dorsetshire  for  shooting,  and  it  is  said  that 
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Wilberforce  had  well  nigh  quenched  the  hopes  of  a  nation  by 
bringing  down  a  Pitt  instead  of  a  partridge.  Their  first 
journey  abroad  was  undertaken  together,  and  after  some 
strange  adventures,  they  were  welcomed  at  the  Comt  of 
Fontainebleau.  Wilberforce  was  most  impressed  during  their 
brief  tour  by  the  position  of  the  celebrated  Lafayette.  One 
of  the  old  noblesse,  and  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he  had 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  American  independence, 
and  had  just  returned  to  France  with  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  the  laurels  of  war.  He  lived  with  republican  strictness 
in  the  midst  of  the  voluptuous  court,  and  spoke  with  con¬ 
temptuous  freedom  of  the  follies  of  the  old  regime.  And  yet 
he  was  treated  with  extreme  deference,  and  though  his  pre¬ 
sence  at  the  Court  of  the  Bourbons  was  as  if  a  sturdy  Ironside 
of  Cromwell’s  army  had  sat  down  to  banquet  with  a  troop  of 
Cavaliers,  not  a  tongue  spoke  to  his  disci'edit,  and  he  had 
established  for  himself  a  position  and  a  name.  He  was  in 
fact  the  shadow  of  the  coming  time — the  political  petrel 
significant  of  the  rising  storm. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Avhat  Wilberforce  saw  and  heard 
in  connexion  with  this  remarkable  man  took  effect  upon  his 
future  action.  He  would  see  in  him  a  standing  jiroof  that 
the  days  of  feudalism  were  goue,  that  there  w'as  a  class 
between  knight  and  serf  which  had  gradually  climbed  to 
power,  that  there  was  a  majesty  of  the  people  which  might 
not  be  safely  disregarded  even  by  the  majesty  of  the  king. 
He  would  see  that  a  strong,  resolute,  earnest  manhf)od 
of  the  middle  class  had  risen  among  the  nations,  linked 
to  the  present  by  interest  and  affection,  looking  to  the 
future  in  enterprise  and  hope — acting  as  a  sort  of  break¬ 
water  between  the  rock  of  patrician  ])rejudice  and  the 
billows  of  popular  fury — moderate  in  counsel,  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  working — and  thus  claiming  to  be  an  element  in 
national  adniinistration,  and  a  sinew  of  national  strength. 
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It  is  ceitaiii  that  whether  he  was  thus  led  to  ponder  or 
not,  the  ^reat  triumph  wliich  he  shortly  achieved,  the 
ju'oudest,  though  not  the  greatest,  of  his  political  life,  was 
a  j)ractical  recognition  of  this  new  power  in  the  state. 
Hence,  as  his  “Life”  tells  us  :  “  As  the  man  of  the  middle 
cla.sses,  he  took  his  place  in  public  life  ;  as  their  representa¬ 
tive,  he  was  ojiposed  alike  to  party  influence  and  democratic 
license,  as  their  representative  he  demanded  and  obtained 
the  Aljolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.” 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  triumph  in  qtiestion — 
Wilberforce’s  first  election  for  the  great  county  of  York,  may 
be  described  in  few  words.  In  1782,  the  good  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  died.  Lord  Shelburne  accepted,  it  is  said  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  colleagues,  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  Fox,  Burke,  and  others,  immediately  resigned  their 
oflices.  Fox  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  personal  as  well 
as  political  bitterness,  and  in  his  passion  he  hurried  into  the 
coalition  which  is  the  gieat  blot  upon  his  Parliamentary 
fame — a  coalition  with  a  Minister  whom  not  a  year  ago  he 
had  threatened  with  impeachment — to  drive  from  power  a 
Minister  who  had  but  lately  been  his  owm  colleague,  and 
with  whom  on  most  points  he  heartily  agreed.  The 
country  felt  that  compromises  like  this  were  hollow  and 
worthless,  and  struck  at  the  i^oots  of  all  political  morality. 
The  King,  who  was  a  good  hater,  hated  Fox  and  his  party, 
and  through  the  land  thei-e  smouldered  a  discontent,  w'hich, 
when  Fox  proposed  his  India  Bill,  burst  at  once  into  a  flame. 
Addresses  condemning  the  coalition,  were  adopted  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  But  Yorkshire  had  not  yet  spoken. 
The  great  houses  of  Howard,  Cavendish,  and  Wentworth, 
were  supposed  to  be  too  mighty  to  be  opposed,  and  it  was 
with  hesitancy  and  fear  that  a  county  meeting  was  called. 
Late  in  the  day,  when  the  address  had  been  moved,  and  the 
answers  given,  and  the  people  were  getting  weary,  Wilber- 
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foice  mounted  the  table,  and  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence, 
enchained  them  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  storm  jielted 
upon  them,  and  the  crowd  were  tii'ed,  but  the  address  was 
carried  with  enthusiasm.  “  I  saw  a  shrimp  mount  upon  the 
table,”  said  Boswell  to  Dundas,  “  but  as  I  listened  it  grew 
and  grew,  until  the  shrimp  had  grown  into  a  whale.”  The 
stalwart  yeomen  and  clothiers,  who,  like  Cowper’s  honest 
man,  wore  ‘‘  Broad  cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within,” 
were  delighted  above  measure.  “  This  is  the  man  for  us,” 
spread  rapidly  from  lip  to  lip.  “Wilberforce  and  liberty  ” 
became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  party.  Loixl  Mulgiave  sjioke 
of  him  as  “the  bosom-friend  of  the  Minister,  and  secimd 
only  to  him  in  eloquence  unexampled  at  their  years.”  The 
opi)osition  ventured  only  to  the  nomination,  and  retired 
befoi-e  the  poll ;  and  at  25  years  of  age  he — the  son  of  a 
merchant,  with  no  aristocratic  connection,  with  no  train  of 
tenantry,  had  borne  down  the  powerful  houses  which  had  for 
yeai-s  held  the  county  in  their  hands — and  by  his  personal 
ability  alone,  had  become,  without  a  contest,  Knight  of  the 
Shire  which  had  the  largest  constituency  in  the  realm. 

This  was  the  highest  elevation,  considering  him  merely  as  a 
politician,  which  he  ever  reached,  and  his  life  might  have  been 
a  series  of  such  triumphs,  alternating,  like  the  lives  of  other 
statesmen,  with  mortifying  failui’es,  but  for  an  event  which 
laid  hold  of  his  inner  soul,  and  at  once  changed  and 
ennobled  every  purpose  of  his  being.  That  event  was  the 
re-awakening  of  his  thoughts  about  religion,  and  his  decisive 
consecration  to  God.  On  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  he  was 
in  complete  prosperity  and  success.  His  position  established, 
his  fortune  ami)le — caressed  by  the  great,  and  popular  with 
the  multitude,  of  winning  manners  and  eloquent  speech, 
with  an  ambition  large  but  not  larger  than  his  warrant, 
with  a  keen  relish  for  life,  with  a  fund  of  that  sparkling 
small-talk  which  is  the  conversational  currency  of  society. 
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and  with  no  shadow,  either  upon  his  family,  spirits,  or  health 
— this  world  had  no  greener  garlands  with  which  to  crown 
him,  and  he  “  withheld  not  his  heart  from  any  joy.”  But 
there  was  a  higher  life  awaiting  him.  After  the  proroga¬ 
tion,  he  set  ofl'  for  a  tour  to  the  continent,  choosing  I.sivac 
Milner,  afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle,  as  his  ti-avtflling  eom- 
pauion.  Just  before  he  started,  his  eye  glanced  casually 
upon  a  little  book,  “  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul.”  “  What  is  that  ]  ”  he  asked.  “  One 
of  the  best  books  ever  written,”  was  the  reply  of  Milner, 
“let  us  take  it  with  us,  and  read  it  on  the  journey.”  The 
reading  of  that  book  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  study  of  the  Bible  was  blessed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
the  enlightenment  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  renewal  of  his 
heart.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  either  rash  in  forming 
his  convictions,  or  cowardly  in  hiding  them  when  they  had 
once  taken  possession  of  his  soul.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
religious  course,  however,  he  felt  it  a  great  struggle  before 
he  could  unburden  his  mind.  There  then  lived  in  Coleman- 
street  Buildings  a  wise  and  kind  old  man,  out  of  whose 
heart  Christ’s  love  had  burned  all  savage  and  carnal  passion, 
and  who  lived  only  that  he  might  tell  others  of  the  grace 
which  had  rescued  him  from  profanity  almost  without  a 
j)arallel.  The  slirewd  sailor’s  wisdom  gleamed  out  in  many 
an  arch  tuni  of  words,  but  of  all  thresholds  in  that  great 
London  thoroughfare,  there  was  none  oftener  trodden  by 
strangers  than  that  of  good  J ohn  Newton,  a  household  name 
in  those  days  for  men  who  wished  counsel  and  healing  for 
souls.  To  him,  after  many  misgivings,  Wilberforce  ajiplied, 
binding  him  to  let  no  one  living  know  of  the  appliciitiou  or 
of  the  visit  until  he  was  raleased  from  the  obligation. 

Are  any  of  you  disposed  to  blame  this  secrecy,  and  to  vaunt 
your  own  superior  courage  1  Think  you,  that  with  such  convic¬ 
tions  you  would  have  run  all  hazards,  that  without  an  eflfort 
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you  would  have  conquei'ed  shame  and  banished  fear,  and  that 
you  would  not  have  paid  the  Saviour  so  ill  a  compliment  as 
to  come  to  him  by  night  like  the  Nicodemus  whom  you  call 
a  coward  1  It  would  be  well  for  you,  before  you  brand  the 
ruler  with  cowardice,  to  ask  yourselves  whether,  with  his 
hiudi-ances,  you  would  have  ventured  to  Jesus  at  all.  The 
faith,  thus  timid  at  the  onset,  was  the  strongest  in  the  hour 
of  need.  The  comer  by  night,  the  secret  disciple,  and  two 
brave  women,  were  the  only  mournei's  at  the  burial,  when 
those  who  had  publicly  followed  him  were  affrighted  by  the 
first  shock  of  danger,  and,  with  ci-aven  impulse,  foreook  him 
and  fled.  It  is  Faith,  not  daring,  which  is  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  are  made,  and  the  most  sensitive  natures,  natures 
which  have  quivered  like  an  aspen  at  the  threatening  of 
trouble,  have  been  enbraved  into  the  very  heroism  of  sacrifice 
when  the  trial  came.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Wilberforce  in 
the  matter  of  his  religious  decision.  Timid  as  a  child  in  the 
outset  of  his  enquiries,  he  became  valiant  as  a  confessor 
w'lien  the  truth  came  home  to  him  in  power.  In  the  fear¬ 
lessness  with  which  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  companies,  he 
bore  the  reproach  of  Christ  there  was  a  display,  such  as  is 
rarely  met  with,  of  gmndest  moral  courage.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  be  a  Christian  in  those  times,  and  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life.  Although  the  Great  Reformation  had  I’oused 
among  the  masses  an  earnest  religious  feeling,  “not  many 
noble”  had  embraced  the  truth.  The  educated  classes 
largely  associated  feiwour  with  fanaticism,  and  a  devout  feeling 
with  a  narrow  mind.  It  was  considered  a  breach  of  polite¬ 
ness  to  be  careful  about  the  religion  of  others,  and  that  a 
man  should  acknowledge  his  own  was  to  make  himself  the 
scoff  of  the  profane,  and  to  excite  in  polished  circles  a  look  of 
well-bred  wonder.  Now  it  was  in  this  state  of  society,  when 
the  persecution  of  the  gibe  and  banter,  keener  for  the  spirit’s 
wounding  than  the  pei’secution  of  the  sword,  prevailed  on 
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ev3ry  hand,  that  Wilberforce  made  his  decision,  withdrew 
his  name  from  all  the  clubs  to  which  he  had  l>een  admitted, 
avowed  the  change  of  his  feeling  to  his  political  associates, 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  genteel  regret  and  of  rebellious  scorn, 
and  withstood  even  those  dearer  pleadings,  which  had 
warped  him  from  religion  before.  The  choice  was  made, 
moreover,  in  the  early  prime  of  manhood,  made  neither  by  a 
hermit  who  had  never  tasted  life’s  cup  of  pleasure,  nor  by 
a  sated  worldling,  in  whose  mouth  it  had  turned  to  ashes. 
With  the  accidents  of  birth  and  station  in  his  favour,  with 
youth  upon  his  side,  fortune  at  his  feet,  and  fame  and  power 
within  the  grasp  of  his  oustretched  hand — when  life  was  in 
its  summer,  and  he  was  compassed,  so  to  speak,  with  its 
gladness,  and  music,  and  flowers — with  everything  at  hand 
which  it  is  deemed  the  mo.st  costly  to  surrender — he  stej)ped 
forth  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  for  which  his  name  had 
already  a  charm,  took  the  crown  of  his  manliness,  and  cast  it 
humbly  at  the  feet  of  Christ  I  can  see  in  the  act  a  courage 
of  that  sort  which  is  the  truest  and  rarest,  but  which  is,  not¬ 
withstanding,  within  the  reach  of  j'ou  all.  The  true  idea  of 
Power  is  not  embodied  in  Hercules  or  Samson,  brute  forces 
with  brute  appetites,  takera  of  strong  cities,  but  slaves  to 
their  own  Passion.  Nor  is  it  in  the  bmve  soldier  who  can 
storm  a  fortress  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  who  yi<']ds 
his  manhood  to  the  enticements  of  sinners,  and  hides  the 
faith  which  the  scoffer’s  sneer  has  made  him  frightened  to 
avow.  The  real  pow'er  is  there,  when  a  man  has  mastered 
himself,  when  he  has  trampled  upon  the  craven  and  the 
shameful  in  all  their  disguises,  and  when,  ready  on  all  fit 
occasions  to  bear  himself  worthily  among  his  fellows,  and 
“give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man,”  he  dares  to  say  to  that 
world,  the  while  it  scorns  and  slanders  him,  “  I  w  ill  not 
serve  thy  gods,  nor  worahip  the  golden  image  which  thou 
hast  set  up.” 
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Will»erforce  returned  to  liis  parliamentary  duties  with 
higher  principles  than  either  ambition  or  j)alriotisni  could 
furnish,  “lu-epared  by  the  fear  and  love  of  God  to  become  the 
cliamjiion  of  the  liberties  of  man.”  The  House  of  Commons 
was  then  in  its  Augustan  age  of  eloquence,  and  night 
after  night  the  walls  echoed  to  strains  of  argument,  or 
invective,  or  appeal,  whose  memories  are  inspirations  still. 
Shall  we  take  our  seats,  as  in  the  gallery,  and  look  at  some 
of  the  famous  ones  as  they  wrestle  below  ] 

'J'here  are  two  central  figures,  both  commoners  to  the  last, 
although  cadets  of  noble  houses, 

“  Beneath  whose  banners  proud  to  stand. 

Look  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 

Till  through  the  British  world  are  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone.” 

It  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage  to  a  man  to  have  had  an 
illustrious  father,  for  the  father’s  name  is  as  a  shadow  out 
of  whose  luminous  darkness  the  son  finds  it  difficult  to 
emerge  The  memory  of  Chatham  was  otherwise  to  William 
Pitt.  It  was  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  and  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  sphere  in  which,  of  all  others,  he  was  the  most 
fitted  to  shine.  Of  slight  frame,  and  of  such  feeble  health 
that  he  was  never  tnistcd  at  a  public  school—  his  mind  grew 
into  an  early,  but  not  unhealthy  ripeness,  and  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  some  of  the  most  diflUcult  classics  before  he  came  of 
age.  He  passed  through  his  college  course  with  cold  regula¬ 
rity,  making  no  friends,  but  laying  in  great  store  of  learning, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  he  attained  his 
majority,  he  startled  the  scarlet-robed  Doctors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  offering  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  They 
resented  his  presumption  by  placing  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
poll — but  a  seat  was  found  for  the  young  aspirant  in  the 
lx)rough  of  Appleby.  His  first  speech  secured  his  fame,  and 
it  is  said  that  duiing  the  whole  of  his  career  he  scarcely 
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added  a  cubit  to  his  oratoiical  stature.  “  He  is  not  a  chip  of 
the  old  block,”  said  Burke,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  he  is  the 
old  block  itself"  “  He  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Par¬ 
liament,”  said  some  one  to  Fox ;  “  He  is  so  already,”  was  the 
generous  reply.  This  reputation  was  won  neither  by  variety 
of  style  nor  grace  of  manner,  neither  by  brilliant  sj)ecch  nor 
happy  illustration,  but  by  a  grand  unbroken  flow,  clear  as  a 
river,  and  as  pleasant  as  the  murmur  of  its  waters,  and  by 
tlie  dignity  with  which  the  majestic  words  rolled  forth  as 
from  the  lips  of  a  king.  His  pride,  whether  it  was  simple 
exclusiveness,  or  the  deep  consciousness  of  his  own  merit,  had 
nothing  vulgar  about  it,  but  rose  into  a  superb  self-confidcnce 
which  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  virtue.  Thus,  at  twenty- 
two,  he  declined  a  lucrative  post  in  Lord  Shelburne’s  minis¬ 
try,  and  announced  in  the  House  that  he  would  take  no 
office  which  did  not  bring  him  into  the  cabinet  Thu.s,  in  a 
difficult  crisis,  when  he  had  to  struggle  almost  single-handed 
against  a  powerful  ojiijosition,  he  says,  “  I  place  much  depen¬ 
dence  upon  my  colleagues,  but  I  place  more  on  myself”  At 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  w'as  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
iu  a  minority  in  the  Commons,  but  the  idol  of  the  )>eoj)le, 
the  mightiest  subject  in  Europe,  and  influential  enough,  like 
the  old  French  mayoi’sof  the  palace,  to  have  control  over  the 
councils  of  the  king.  With  the  love  of  j)ower  as  his  com¬ 
manding  idolatry,  there  was  no  room  in  his  heart  for  the 
meaner  idols  of  lust  and  gold.  He  was  “  married  only  to  his 
country” — but  as  son,  brother,  and  friend,  his  affections  were 
warm  and  jture.  Cold  and  haughty  with  strangers,  there 
was  a  Lutheran  playfulness  where  he  made  himself  at  home, 
and  a  bright  humour  cleft  its  w’ay  through  the  strength  of 
his  character,  like  a  rill  from  a  mountain’s  heart.  He  had 
a  noble  scorn  of  money,  remained  poor  while  enriching 
others,  declined  the  offered  Garter  for  which  dukes  were 
struggling,  made  lords  by  the  score,  but  continued  plain 
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William  Pitt  to  the  end,  and  when  X100,000  were  offered  to 
free  him  from  embarrassment,  by  the  willing  generosity  of 
his  friends,  said  that  “  no  consideration  on  earth  should  force 
liiiu  to  accept  it.”  There  are  few  measures  of  benefit  wdiich 
bear  his  name  ;  and  though  his  opinions  were  in  advance  of 
his  age,  and  he  spoke  them  in  long  remembered  thunder, 
they  either  lacked  the  force  of  convictions,  or  he  w'as  hin¬ 
dered  from  carrying  them  into  effect.  It  w  ere  thankless  to 
seek  for  stains  ujion  so  fair  a  shield.  However  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  great  minister’s  policy,  there  are  few  who 
will  deny  to  him  the  credit  of  surpassing  ability,  of  sincere 
love  of  his  country,  and  of  stainless  integrity  and  honour. 
“  The  Austerlitz  look,”  as  it  was  called,  shadowed  his  fine 
countenance  during  the  last  months  of  disaster ;  the  br<i\'e 
heart  failed  beneath  his  country's  troubles,  and  at  the  zeuitli 
of  his  power,  if  not  of  his  influence, — 

“  the  stately  column  broke. 

The  beacon-light  was  quenched  in  smoke. 

The  trumjHit’s  silver  sound  was  still. 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill.  ” 

But  his  country  has  not  forgotten  him,  and  so  long  as 
there  is  history,  and  so  long  as  there  are  hearts  which  kindle 
at  great  names  and  deeds — so  long  the  name  of  William  Pitt 
will  live,  a  national  possession  and  j)ride. 

When  Pitt  entered  Parliament,  the  greatest  debater  in 
the  House  was  acknowledged  to  be  Charles  James  Fox, 
who  led  His  Majesty’s  opposition  during  the  long  and  stormy 
years  of  the  American  war.  Of  unwieldy  person,  rendered 
less  comely  by  exces-ses,  with  a  shrill  voice,  and  little,  and 
tliat  ungn»ceful,  action,  he  also  was  one  of  those  whose  claim 
to  marvellous  eloquence  rests  rather  ujion  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  than  upon  anything  w’hich  the  present  times  can  read. 
With  an  exquisite  classical  fiiste,  and  a  subtle  knowledge  of 
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liistory,  with  a  pronunciation  singularly  beautiful,  a  pure 
style,  a  quick  insight  into  tlie  bearings  of  a  question,  and  a 
wit,  which  could  either  play  harmlessly  about  a  subject,  or 
scathe  and  scorch  an  adversiiiy ;  with  a  close  logical  faculty, 
and  a  stern  justice,  which  made  him  state  his  opponent’s 
arguments  so  strongly  that  his  friends  trembled  lest  he 
should  not  be  able  to  answer  them  ;  we  need  not  doubt  the 
talcs  whicli  cliarmed  listeners  tell  of  Fox’s  wonderful  power. 
In  private  he  was  a  fascinating  talker,  the  life  of  social  par¬ 
ties,  and  a  fast  and  generous  friend.  “  When  I  have  trem¬ 
bled  before  him,”  said  CuiTan,  “  I  have  caught  a  smile 
rippling  the  fine  Atlantic  of  his  countenance.”  His  errors 
sprang  largely  from  vicious  training,  and  from  the  evil 
habits  of  the  time,  and  neither  gambling  nor  profligacy  hard¬ 
ened  his  kindly  heart,  nor  quenched  the  intense  human 
sympathies  which  were  in  him  as  a  well-spring  of  life. 
V ehement,  and  at  times  tenable  in  his  sarcasni,  he  rose  far 
above  malice  and  envy.  The  prize  of  power  for  which  he 
had  been  long  contending,  fell  at  la.st  into  a  hand  which  had 
lost  the  nerve  to  grasp  it,  and  after  a  few  months  of  oflice  he 
slept  by  the  side  of  his  great  rival  in  the  temple  of  silence  and 
peace.  There  are  few  statesmen  around  whose  memory  so 
much  affection  lingers.  He  lives  as  much  in  hearts  as  on 
marble.  His  fame,  which  is  broad  and  lasting,  rests  not 
upon  his  ministerial  life,  but  upon  his  genei'ous  temper,  his 
deep  love  of  countiy,  his  burning  hatred  of  oppression, — 
his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  suffering  liberty. 

“  When  he,  all-eloquent  for  freedom  stood, 

With  8i)eech  resistless  as  the  voice  of  blood ; 

The  voice  that  cries  thro’  all  the  patriot’s  veins. 

When  at  his  feet  his  country  groans  in  chains  ; — 

Of  power,  to  bid  the  storm  of  i>assion  roU, 

Or  touch  with  sweetest  tenderness  the  souL 
But  spake  in  vain  till  with  his  latest  breath. 

He  broke  the  spell  of  Africa  in  death.” 
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By  the  side  of  these  men,  though  somewhat  elder,  lived  and 
laboured  another,  who,  in  many  I’espects,  was  greater  than 
either.  A  young  Irishman,  the  son  of  a  Dublin  attorney, 
came  over  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  He  had  written 
himself  into  notice  as  a  hack  of  the  booksellers,  and  had 
got  a  name  at  the  clubs  as  the  only  talker  who  was  tit  to  rank 
with  Johnson.  Lord  llockinghaiu  took  him  as  his  private 
secretary,  and  by  his  influence  the  British  Parliament  was 
eni  iched  by  the  presence  of  Edmund  Burhe.  He  made  his 
first  speech  in  the  House  in  the  debate  on  which  Chatham 
made  his  last  speech  before  the  glory  of  the  great  commonei 
was  hidden  beneath  the  coronet  of  the  earl  ;  and,  in  tho 
words  of  Macaulay,  “  It  was  a  splendid  sunset  and  a  splen¬ 
did  dawn  ”  His  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  e.stab- 
lished  his  claim  to  the  |)osses.sion  of  the  highest  eloquence, 
for  Hastings  himself  was  so  aroused  by  it  that  for  awhile  he 
believed  himself  as  guilty  as  his  fiery  accuser  painted  him, 
and  it  was  only  when  reflection  followed  upon  excitement 
that  the  spell  of  the  magician  ceased  to  work  its  will.  In 
the  House,  however,  he  outlived  his  popularity,  and  whether 
from  envy,  or  from  honest  incapacity,  or  from  his  own  hot 
blood  and  bitter  words,  he,  a  greater  than  his  age,  and  whose 
greatness  is  for  all  time,  was  coughed  down  by  impatience, 
and  dulness  voted  him  a  bore.  He  was  often  beyond  his 
audience,  and  as  Goldsmith  has  it 

“  Though  ecpial  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit. 

Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit, 

For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disoliedient. 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

Too  deep  for  his  hearers,  he  went  on  refining. 

And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining.” 

His  gra.sp  of  gi-eat  principles,  the  far-stretching  insight  of 
his  political  vision,  the  loftiness  of  his  language,  and  the 
remote  analogies  by  which  his  views  were  sustained,  were 
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not  to  the  taste  of  those  who  were  absorbed  in  party  strifes, 
and  who  frettejd  for  office  during  their  little  hour.  But  he 
spoke  for  the  future,  and  the  great  world  listens  still.  As 
a  writer  he  could  write  in  many  styles,  and  in  all  almost 
equally  w  ell.  A  critic  says  of  his  works,  that  they  are  “  by 
turns  statistics,  metaphysics,  painting,  poetry,  eloquence, 
wit,  and  wisdom.”  He  was  endowed  with  a  union  of  ficul- 
ties  which  are  seldom  found  together,  acuteness  of  mind,  and 
great  caution, — an  imperial  fancy,  and  a  creative  genius, — a 
|)erseverance  which  would  master  every  depth  and  detail* 
and  an  imagination  whose  flight,  like  the  eagle’s,  was  ever 
toward  the  sun.  In  strange  variation  from  the  xisual  order, 
his  imagination  was  more  subdued  in  his  youth  than  in  his 
age,  as  if  like  the  cereus,  it  could  bloom  only,  in  its  fulness,  in 
the  night  His  “  Lettei’s  on  a  Regicide  Peace,”  are  at  once 
the  most  gorgeous  and  the  most  passionate  of  his  works,  and 
though  w'ritten  but  a  year  before  his  death,  they  show 
intense  earnestness,  and  no  decay  of  strength.  He  wrote  as 
a  seer  would  write  to  whom  his  message  was  a  burden, 
and  to  whom  it  was  a  necessity  that  his  words  should 
be  words  of  fire.  The  latter  days  of  this  great  man 
have  a  sublimity  about  them  on  which  it  is  beautiful 
and  solemn  to  gaze.  His  two  rivals  wei'e  smitten  down  in 
the  heat  of  strife — he  lingered  through  a  season  of  retire¬ 
ment,  diu-ing  which  many  were  wont  to  seek  his  counsel,  and 
Wilberforce  says  the  attention  shown  to  him  was  like  the 
treatment  of  Ahithophel  of  old  :  “  It  was  as  if  one  went  to 
enquire  of  an  oracle  of  the  Lord.”  The  reverses  of  political 
neglect,  and  the  sundering  of  old  friendships  befel  him 
His  ungovernable  temper  had  created  some  enemies,  and 
had  alienated  some  friends.  He  had  to  struggle  with 
straitened  means  and  failing  healtli.  But  the  brave  spirit 
bore  nobly  up,  until  the  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon 
him  iu  the  death  of  his  son,  upon  whom  he  had  lavished 
all  the  love  of  his  wealthy  heart.  This  blow  shattered 
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tlie  life  which  it  sublimed.  It  was  as  the  shadow  of  the 
sepulchre.  But  from  out  that  shadow  spake  “the  old 
man  eloqxient”  with  a  tenderne&s  and  a  power  which  he 
could  not  have  gathered  before,  for  the  tenderness  was  of 
the  neai'ing  grave,  and  the  power  was  of  the  world  unseen. 
“  The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  He  like  one  of  those 
old  oaks  which  tlie  late  hurricane  has  scattered  aiwut  me.  I 
am  strii)pe(l  of  all  my  honours,  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth.  There,  and  prostrate  there, 
I  most  unfeignedly  recognise  the  Divine  justice,  and  in  some 
degree  submit  to  it.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my 
enemies  in  the  gate  ;  indeed,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if  in 
this  hard  se.ason  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for 
all  that  is  called  fame  and  honour  in  the  world.  I  live  in 
an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me 
are  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as 
posterity  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.”  This  Ls  majestic 
soiTow,  mingled  with  uncomplaining  trust.  It  is  the  moan 
of  a  grefit  heart,  like  that  which  the  mighty  waters  make  upon 
the  shore,  and  big,  like  it,  with  the  hope  of  a  to-morrow. 
And  into  that  shadow  of  the  sepulchi'e  the  light  beyond  did 
shine.  The  thoughts  of  religion  which  had  never  been 
wholly  shaken  ofl‘,  became  clear,  and  bright,  and  comforting, 
at  last.  During  the  last  two  days  of  his  life,  Wilberforce's 
book  on  Practical  Christianity  was  his  study,  and  he 
expressed  the  comfort  it  had  given  him,  and  his  thanks  that 
sui  li  a  book  had  been  brought  into  the  worhl ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  man,  bright  in  his  time  as  Orion 
among  the  stam  of  heaven,  passed  from  the  world  a  humble 
believer  in  Jesxis, 

“  Anil  tell,  with  all  his  weight  of  cares, 

Upon  the  great  world’s  altar  stairs, 

Which  slope  through  daikness  up  to  God.’’ 

Other  names  of  note,  though  they  attained  not  to  “  the  first 
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three,”  crowd  upon  the  memory,  but  may  only  be  seen  to¬ 
night  in  rapid  glimpses  of  their  presence. 

There  is  Sheridan,  the  brilliant  and  versiitile,  who  exagge¬ 
rated  both  the  talents  and  the  frailties  of  his  countrymen — 
the  orator  to  whom  the  House  paid  the  un|)aralleled  com¬ 
pliment  of  adjournment  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  transact  business  calmly  while 
under  so  mighty  a  .spell — the  wit  who  made  his  jokes  at 
home,  and  let  them  off  with  seeming  promptness  on  the  fii’st 
apt  occasion,  as  when  he  said  to  the  composer  of  music  who 
had  turned  wine-merchant,  “  Tlien  you’ll  import  your  music, 
and  compose  your  wine,”  or,  as  when  he  thundered  at  Dundas 
as  “  the  gentleman  who  resorts  to  his  memory  for  his  jokes, 
and  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts,” — the  gay  s))endthrift 
who  was  about  as  well  acquainted  with  duns  as  with  dinners, 
and  whose  difficulties  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  the  current 
stories  of  the  time,  that,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  he  threatened 
to  cut  his  son  off  with  a  shilling.  “  Then  you  must  borrow 
it,  father,”  was  the  cool  rei)ly. 

There  is  Dundas,  for  a  long  time  Pitt’s  solitary  hel[)er 
against  a  host  of  foes,  a  straightforward  business-like  speaker, 
who  wmnld  not  let  a  man  misundei-stand  him,  a  man 
of  immense  industry  and  steady  lriend.ship,  who  wielded 
in  Scotland  an  almost  boundless  influence,  until  “  Dundas 
and  patronage,”  became  an  alliance  almost  as  well  under- 
stcKsl  as  crown  and  covenant. 

There  is  Windiuim,  the  soldier’s  friend,  a  man  of  elegant 
scholai-ship  and  subtle  wit,  but  too  ingenious  to  be  safe,  and 
too  violent  to  be  much  regarded. 

There  is  Perceval,  of  an  energetic  nature,  and  of  dauntless 
courage,  a  ready  s|)eaker,  and  a  high-principled  and  con- 
scientiou.s,  if  somewhat  narrow  statesjiian,  who  died  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  too  soon  for  his  enduring  fame. 

There  is  Grenville,  bold  and  honest,  tolerant  and  true- 
heaited,  for  whom  was  reserved  the  distinction  of  abolishing 
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the  Slave  Trade,  and  who  cheerfully  gave  up  for  principle 
twenty  years  of  power. 

There  is  Eldon,  a  fine  example  of  his  own  recipe  to  make 
a  celebrated  lawyer,  that  a  man  should  “live  like  a  hermit,  and 
work  like  a  horse,”  an  able  and  painstaking  servant  of  the 
crown,  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  Bunyan’s  days,  might  have 
sat  for  the  portrait  of  the  Captain  of  the  Doubters,  so  full 
was  he  of  shadowy  diflSculties  in  common  things,  but  who, 
when  the  peril  came  could  be  swift  as  an  eagle,  both  in 
device  and  execution,  and  who,  though  parchment  puzzled 
him,  knew  how  to  manage  men. 

There  is  Henry  Grattan,  the  Irish  patriot  and  orator, 
whose  speech  sparkled  with  epigrams,  which  had  principles 
hidden  in  their  heart ;  who  kept  the  zealous  temperance  of 
words,  which  is  the  orator's  best  weapon,  and  whose  reputa¬ 
tion,  won  in  Ireland,  did  not  suffer  when  the  first  minds  of 
England  were  his  peera,  for  he  was  like  a  tree  which  can 
bear  tmnsplanting,  and  thrives  on  foreign  soil. 

There  is  Er8kme,&  man  of  noble  form  and  dauntless  cou¬ 
rage,  with  a  port  of  graceful  pride,  and  an  eye,  whose  glance 
prepared  the  way  for  his  words,  as  the  lightning  heralds  the 
thunder.  He  had  a  voice  of  strange  sweetness,  a  mind  keen 
to  apprehend,  a  memory  sti'ong  to  retain,  a  constant  presence 
of  mind,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
of  the  easiest  way  to  reach  it.  He  fulfilled  the  advocate’s 
noblest  duty,  and  that  in  eritical  times.  He  fought  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  when 
coiTuption  would  have  smothered  the  one,  and  when  cruelty 
would  have  strangled  the  other.  The  Court,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  judges,  the  demagogue,  the  infidel,  were  alike 
resisted  as  the  cause  of  his  client  demanded  it,  with  a  fear¬ 
less  eloquence  which  channed  even  those  who  suffered  from 
it,  and  he  was  as  indei)endent  of  his  clients  themselves,  for 
when  Thclwall  was  dissath  tied  with  the  way  in  which  his 
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defence  was  conducted,  and  sent  a  written  message  to 
Ei-skine,  “  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  don’t  conduct  my  own  cause 
all  the  answer  he  got  was  the  counterpart  to  his  own  dry 
humour,  “  You’ll  be  hanged  if  you  do.” 

And  not  to  enlarge  a  list  already  too  long,  there  is  George  . 
Canning,  last,  and  not  least  worthy  of  the  band,  an  accom- 
j)lished  scholar,  a  brilliant  wit,  a  skilful  if  not  an  impassioned 
declaimer,  the  architect  of  his  own  fame,  who  had  no  cause 
to  blush  for  the  plans  he  drew ;  fond  of  power,  but  a  man 
of  principle,  carrying  on  a  keen  contest  within  himself 
l)etween  the  rh  al  loves  of  politics  and  letters,  left,  as  a 
statesman,  a  h  ader  without  a  party,  or  at  best  with  a  party 
w'ho  coldly  followed,  while  his  enemies  rancorously  assailed 
him,  but  as  posterity  is  not  slow  to  acknowledge  “just,  alike 
to  freedom  and  the  throne.”  The  appreciation  w  hich  was 
denied  him  in  life,  has  since  flowed  in  upon  him  like  a 
remorseful  tide.  He  lived  among  men  as  some  rare  bird, 
of  whose  beauty  they  knew  not,  until  the  parting  wing 
revealed  it,  for  he  was  just  beginning  to  be  understood  and 
valued,  when  the  arrow  sped  untimely,  and  the  wit  and  the 
worth  were  hidden  in  the  covetous  grave. 

These  were  among  the  men  who  led  the  senate,  “  the 
hardy  Spartans  exercised  in  arms,”  when  Wilberforce  took 
his  part  in  their  midst,  and  began  that  long  and  seemingly 
hdpeless  struggle  against  oppression  which  was  henceforward 
the  business  of  his  life.  He  went  among  them,  renowned 
though  they  were,  on  equal  terms.  He  marched  at  once  to 
the  foremost  rank,  and  kej)t  the  place  he  took,  conscious  of 
quiet  jK)wer.  When  he  supported,  hLs  aid  was  that  of  a 
strong  arm.  When  he  oppo.sed,  even  the  mightiest,  he  was 
“  a  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel.” 

Animated  by  the  highest  motives,  the  common  instincts 
of  right  and  wrong  sharpened  into  keener  discernment,  and 
clothed  with  more  spiritual  sensibility,  his  religion  was  felt 
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to  be  an  element  of  his  being,  and  shone  forth  from  every 
action  of  his  life,  not  obtrusively,  but  with  a  light  both  clear 
and  kind. 

Very  soon  after  his  decision  for  God,  Wilberforce  medi¬ 
tated  the  writing  of  a  tract  upon  the  nature  of  religion  as  he 
now  understood  it,  which  might  serve  as  a  manifesto  of  his 
own  principles,  and  be  rendered  useful  to  others.  He  had  a 
deep  conviction  that  there  were  few  in  his  own  rank  of  life 
who  had  any  thought  of  religion  except  as  a  seemly  form.  He 
mourned  the  ungodliness  around  him,  even  of  those  whose 
moral  character  was  without  a  stain.  He  pondered  upon 
these  things  until  the  burden  was  laid  upon  him  to  write,  and 
hence  sprang  his  “  Practical  Christianity.”  In  this  book  he 
shows  the  difl'erence  between  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  which  was  current  in  the  fashionable 
world ;  traces  this  difference  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the  peculiar 
d(x;trines  of  the  Gospel  ;  shows  that  faith,  working  by  love 
the  purity  of  the  heart,  and  the  guidance  of  the  life,  is  the 
princi]>le  of  Christian  consecration,  and  urges  the  devotion 
of  the  life  to  Chi’ist,  as  the  only  way  in  which  Christianity 
could  become  both  a  happy  experience,  and  a  sj)iritual  force. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  these  truths.  They  were  in  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  in  the  Articles  and  Homilies 
of  the  Church.  They  were  the  same  truths  which  had  been 
carried  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  masses  from  the  lips  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield.  But  from  the  pen  of  Wilberforce 
they  came  to  many  like  a  new  revelation.  He  was  a  lay¬ 
man,  so  it  was  not  a  professional  utterance.  He  lived  before 
the  j)ublic,  so  men  could  judge  of  the  agreement  between  his 
creed  and  his  life.  The  style  of  the  work  was  intere.sting, 
and  the  illustrations  were  happy.  It  was  a  i-cadable  book 
on  religion.  The  writer  was  undoubtedly  in  earnest,  and  he 
had  written  from  the  hesirt  as  well  as  from  the  mind.  These 
were  conditions  of  advantage,  and  aHhough  his  friends  were 
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anxious  atout  the  issue,  and  the  publisher  thought  the  name 
might  possibly  justify  a  venture  of  500  copies,  the  result 
rebuked  their  fears  ;  7,500  were  called  for  within  six  months 
of  the  publication,  it  passed  through  fifteen  editions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  twenty-five  in  America,  was  translated  into  five 
languages,  and  it  Ls  said  that  not  a  year  passed  during  his 
after  life,  in  which  he  was  not  gladdened  by  the  news  that 
some  had  been  led  to  seriousness,  or  some  wavering  faith 
confirmed,  or  languid  piety  quickened  by  its  appeals. 

Oh  the  power,  the  mysterious  but  mighty  power,  by  which 
the  labour  of  one  man’s  life  is  felt  for  ages.  No  work,  either 
of  good  or  evil,  ends  with  itself.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  men 
leave  “footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.”  Footprints  !  They 
do  vastly  more.  They  make  or  mar  the  generations  which 
follow  them.  How  many  have  been  offered  upon  the  altar 
of  ambition,  because  Napoleon  lived  !  What  numbers  have 
sunk  into  the  lees  of  sensuality,  because  Byron  sang  !  How 
many  have  been  won  to  goodness  by  the  eloquence  of 
Howard’s  life  !  “  No  man  liveth  to  himself,”  and  a  man’s 

light  words  of  to-day  may  fix  the  destiny  of  many  who  never 
heard  the  speaker’s  nama  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
overrate  the  imjwrtance  of  the  conversion  of  one  soul  to 
Christ,  or  of  the  hardening  of  one  heart  in  sin.  In  both 
cases  you  have  stai'ted  a  series  of  influences  whose  vibrations 
reach  to  the  farthest  land,  and  to  the  latest  time.  See  the 
beautiful  train  of  blessing  in  the  case  before  us.  An  old 
Puritan  doctor  writes  a  book  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  called,  “  The  Bruised  Reed,”  which  falls  into  the  hands 
of  Richard  Baxter,  and  leads  his  penitent  spirit  to  its  trust 
in  Christ.  Baxter’s  ministry  is  like  that  of  a  giant  in  his 
strength,  and  when  he  dies,  his  “  Call  to  the  Unconverted” 
goes  preaching  on  to  thousands  to  whom  Baxter  himself  had 
never  spoken  with  human  tongue.  Philip  Doddridge,  pre¬ 
pared  by  hLs  pious  mother’s  teaching,  hears  this  piercing 
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“  Call,”  devotes  the  summer  of  his  life  to  God,  and  becomes 
a  “  burning  and  a  shining  light.”  Doddridge’s  “  Rise  and 
Pi'ogress”  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  hands  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  led  him  to  thought  and  to  prayer.  Wilberforce’s 
“  Practical  View  ”  cleared  the  faith  and  fired  the  zeal  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  sunny  south,  and  he  wi-ote  the  simple 
annal  of  a  Methodist  girl,  which  has  borne  fruit  of  blessing 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for  who  has  not  heard  of  Legh 
Richmond,  and  “  The  Dairyman’s  Daughter  1”  And  then  the 
same  book  had  a  ministry  in  the  bleak  north,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  parish  found  out  a  Scottish  clergyman,  who  was  preach¬ 
ing  a  Gospel  which  he  did  not  know,  and  he  embraced  the 
fulness  of  the  glad  tidings,  and  came  forth  a  champion  for 
the  truth,  “furnished  in  all  things  and  ready,”  until  all  Scot¬ 
land  rang  with  the  eloquence  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  And 
what  is  the  moi'al  of  all  this  1  Why,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
you  who  need  live  in  vain ;  that,  though  your  sphere  be  of  the 
humblest,  there  is  some  brother-man  whom  you  can  reach 
and  rescue ;  and  that  for  the  poorest  of  you  there  is  a  vast 
field  of  toil,  and  an  awaiting  recompense  of  honour.  It  may 
not  be  given  you  to  speak  with  tongues,  but  you  may  loosen 
other  tongues  which  have  been  dumb  too  long.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  work  miracles  of  healing,  but  you  can  carry 
the  paralysed  into  the  Healer’s  presence.  If  you  cannot 
wield  the  influence  which  commands,  you  can  exert  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  blesses,  and  while  those  who  have  been  merely 
gifted  will  die  out  of  remembrance,  like  the  flaring  street- 
lamps  when  the  great  morning  shines,  your  life  of  goodness 
may  be  as  the  name  of  the  woman  who  anointed  the 
Saviour,  a  fragrant  memory  both  for  earth  and  heaven. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  refer  to  the  great  work  which 
more  than  any  other  has  contributed  to  Wilberforce’s  fame. 
When  he  became  a  changed  man,  his  parliamentaiy  position 
was  felt  to  be  not  only  a  trust  from  his  constituents  but  a 
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stewardship  from  God.  He  cast  about  to  find  a  question 
worthy  of  Ins  advocacy,  and  he  tells  us  in  his  journal  that  he 
believed  God  had  called  him  to  labour  for  two  things — the 
Reformation  of  Manners,  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  was  greatly 
owing  to  him  that  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  against 
vice  and  immorality,  and  that  a  Society  was  formed  to  carry 
its  provisions  into  effect.  But  the  latter  was  the  work  of 
his  life.  There  was  already  in  many  minds  a  conviction  of 
the  giant  evils  of  slavery.  God  sows  his  truth-seeds  broad- 
Ciist,  and  they  spring  up  in  different  furrows  when  once  the 
time  of  harvest  comes.  Hence  we  may  settle  in  a  word  a 
controversy  which  ought  never  to  have  arisen,  whether  Wil- 
berforce  or  Clarkson  was  the  earliestand  bestfriendof  the  slave. 
If  a  twin  superlative  may  be  allowed  for  the  occasion,  they 
were  both  earliest  and  both  best.  Each  did  a  work  which 
the  other  could  not  have  done  so  well,  and  “the  tongue 
couM  not  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.”  In  the 
order  of  time,  indeed,  the  first  blow  at  the  monster  was 
struck  by  neither  of  the  twain,  but  by  the  stalwart  arm 
of  Granville  Sharpe.  This  hard-working  Ordnance  clerk, 
believing  that  there  could  be  no  slavery  upon  British  ground, 
took  up  the  cause  of  a  negro  who  had  escapetl,  but  whom 
hLs  master  claimed  in  London.  With  three  of  the  judges 
against  him,  one  of  them  bearing  the  honoured  name  of 
Mansfield,  Granville  Sharpe  “  supplied  the  money,  the 
leisure,  the  perseverance,  and  the  learning  required  for  the 
great  controvei-sy  and  after  two  years’  fighting  and  weari¬ 
ness,  it  was  established,  to  use  the  words  of  Curran,  “  as  the 
spirit  of  the  BHtish  law,  that  liberty  is  inseparable  from 
British  soil ;  that  no  matter  in  what  language  the  man’s 
doom  may  have  been  pronounced,  no  matter  what  complexion 
incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may 
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have  burnt  upon  him,  no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle 
his  liberties  may  have  been  cloven  down,  no  matter  with 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar 
of  slavery,  the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of 
Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust.” 

This  decision  was  giver  in  1772,  and  in  the  year  following, 
Wilberforce,  then  a  schoolboy  fourteen  years  old,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  York  Herald,  “  in  condemnation  of  the  odious  traffic 
in  human  flesh.”  Eight  years  afterwards,  he  applied  to  a 
friend,  who  was  going  to  Antigua,  to  collect  information  for 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  expre.ssed  his 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  at  some  time  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  slaves.  In  1784,  came  the  publication  of  Ramsay’s 
tract  on  “The  Treatment  of  Slaves.”  In  1785,  a  prize 
essay  on  the  subject  was  written  by  Thomas  Claikson.  In 
1786,  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  afterwards  Lord  Barham, 
roused  by  the  earnestness  of  his  noble  wife,  wrote»to  Wilber¬ 
force,  urging  him  to  take  the  Parliamentary  conduct  of  the 
cause.  In  1787,  the  Abolition  Committee  was  formed,  with 
Granville  Sharpe  for  chairman.  In  the  same  year  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce  were  introduced  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
same  year,  after  much  thought  and  consultation  with  Pitt 
and  Grenville,  Wilberforce  resolved  to  give  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  the  subject  forward.  The  resolution  was 
made  in  the  open  air  “  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree  at  Holwood, 
just  before  the  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keston”  in 
Kent.  You  will  forgive  the  weakness,  if  you  think  it  one, 
which  is  tlnis  minute  in  its  mention  of  the  spot  where  so 
high  a  purpose  was  formed.  If  Runnymead  is  not  forgotten, 
if  Iona  is  a  sacred  name,  if  the  blood  flows  the  fleeter  in  the 
veins  as  we  tread  that  field  among  the  Belgian  dykes  which 
men  call  Waterloo,  if  Marathon  is  a  holy  shrine,  beaten  by 
the  pilgrim  feet  of  the  world,  why  should  not  the  old  oak  at 
Holwood  be  remembered,  where  a  brave  heart  resolved  to  do 
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battle  with  a  foul  wrong,  and  to  cancel  the  shame  of  ages  by 
loosing  the  shackles  from  the  slave. 

From  this  time,  Wilberforce  gave  the  most  anxious 
study  to  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  slavery, 
wishing  neither  to  damage  his  cause  by  rashness,  nor 
to  W/cakeu  the  force  of  his  appeals  by  hasty,  unguarded, 
or  exaggerated  statements,  which  he  could  not  bring 
evidence  to  sustain.  At  length,  on  the  12th  May,  1789, 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  House  in  twelve 
resolutions,  which  embodied  the  case  of  those  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  speech  of 
Wilberforce  was  a  masterly  argument,  warmed  by  a  kindly 
humanity,  and  brought  home  with  singular  power.  He 
described  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage,  in  words  which 
thrilled  through  his  audience,  and  summoned  Death  as  his 
“  last  witness,  whose  infallible  testimony  to  their  unutterable 
wrongs  ca^  neither  be  purchased  nor  repelled.”  Burke  said 
of  this  speech,  “  that  it  equalled  anything  he  had  heard  in 
modern  times,  and  was  not  perhaps  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
remains  of  Grecian  eloquence.”  Pitt  and  Fox  were  equally 
warm  in  their  praises,  and  equally  hearty  in  their  support  of 
the  cause.  The  planters  succeeded  in  deferring  the  decision 
of  the  House  until  counsel  had  been  heard,  and  evidence 
tendered,  and  thus  threw  it  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session, 
that  it  was  of  necessity  postponed.  One  argument  which 
was  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  motion  was,  that  if  we, 
from  generous  motives,  abandoned  the  trade  in  slaves, 
France  would  be  sure  to  take  it  up,  and  so  the  old  commer¬ 
cial  jealousy  was  excited  to  defend  the  iniquity.  It  was 
thought  that  if  France  and  England  could  act  in  concert,  this 
objection  would  be  removed.  Mr.  Clarkson  accordingly 
spent  five  months  in  Paris,  trying  to  interest  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  his  cause.  He  was  sanguine  of  success,  and 
wrote  home  that  “  he  would  not  be  svirprised  if  the  National 
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Assembly  would  do  themselves  the  honour  of  voting  away  the 
diabolical  traffic  in  a  night.”  It  would  have  been  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  that  motley  assembly,  to 
dispense  with  a  stray  abomination  as  readily  as  with  an  old 
regime,  for  with  them  age  had  no  charm,  and  prescription  no 
claim  to  regard ;  but  this  correspondence  with  the  early 
chiefs  of  the  Revolution  hindered  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  for  years.  The  opposition  could  hardly  fail  to  seize 
uj)on  so  fair  a  cry,  and  the  charge  of  “  French  principles,” 
fastened  upon  the  friends  of  the  slave,  had  great  effect  uj^n 
the  unreasoning  and  the  timid.  In  1792,  Mi-.  Dundas,  no 
friend  of  the  cause,  carried  through  the  Commons  a  Bill  for 
the  gradual  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  year  1796 
was  fixed  as  the  time  when  it  should  cease.  In  1793,  how¬ 
ever,  the  House  I’efused  to  confirm  its  vote  of  the  preceding 
year.  Wilberforce  acted  on  the  maxim  of  Cromwell,  that 
while  “  it  is  good  to  strike  when  the  iron  is  hot,  it  is  better  to 
make  the  iron  hot  by  striking,”  for,  from  this  time  until 
1806,  the  question  was  annually  renewed,  sometimes  with 
partial  success,  sometimes  with  absolute  and  mortifying 
failure.  During  this  period,  the  efforts  of  the  negro’s  friends 
never  relaxed.  Wilberforce  lived  in  faith  and  hojje  through 
the  dreary  yeare  of  the  French  Revolution,  often  dis¬ 
heartened,  often  abused,  but  cheered  by  the  zeal  of  his  helpers, 
whom  Pitt  had  christened  “  the  white  negroes,”  by  the  con¬ 
science  of  right,  and  by  the  deepening  convictions  of  the 
thoughtful  and  godly  throughout  the  land.  Almost  the  last 
work  in  which  John  Wesley  wa.s  engaged  was  to  write  to 
Wilberforce,  urging  him  to  go  on  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might,  in  opposing  “  that  execrable  villany 
which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of  human 
nature.”  This  was  written  on  the  24th  Februaiy,  1791,  and 
on  the  2nd  March,  the  faltering  hand  which  wrote  it  ha<l 
lost  its  cunning.  The  churches  woke  up  to  the  unrighteous- 
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ness  of  the  commerce  in  slaves,  and  that  cause  which  had  com¬ 
mended  itself  by  its  policy  and  mercy,  took  hold  of  the 
conscience,  and  was  baptized  by  the  inspirations  of  religion. 

It  coidd  not  be  expected  that  a  work  which  assailed  so 
many  vested  interests  could  be  undertaken  without  violent 
opposition.  Where  there  is  a  temple  of  Diana,  there  will 
always  be  a  large  class  who  make  silver  shrines,  and  the 
cause  was  damaged  both  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  its 
enemies,  and  by  the  indifference  or  treachery  of  its  professed 
friends.  The  motives  of  those  whom  Willierforce  led  out  into 
the  lobby  were  not  in  all  cases  equally  pure.  You  remember 
the  anecdote  of  the  gentleman  who  fell  from  his  horse  in  the 
park.  A  crowd  gathered  round  him.  “  If  the  gentleman 
had  but  taken  lessons  in  ray  school,”  said  one,  “  this  accident 
would  not  have  happened.”  He  was  a  xiding-master.  “  How 
finely  the  figure  was  fore-shortened  in  falling,”  said  a  man 
with  an  artist’s  eye.  A  mathematician  affirmed  that  “  he 
made  a  parabolic  curve.”  A  lawyer  speculated  “whether 
the  poor  man  had  made  his  will.”  There  seemed  only  one 
sensible  man  in  the  company,  who  had  wit  enough  to  say, 
“  Send  for  a  doctor,  and  let  us  get  the  poor  man  home.”  All 
these  characters  were  found  on  the  side  of  the  slave.  Some 
had  crotchets  of  their  own.  Some  were  sentimental.  Some 
balanced  the  chances,  and  went  with  the  stronger  party. 
Some  speculated  upon  the  division  of  the  property,  and 
there  were  few  who  were  disposed  at  all  hazards  to  do  the 
light,  because  it  was  the  right,  and  from  no  other  motive  in 
the  world.  Hence,  what  with  those  who  had  crooked  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  those  who  had  no  piinciples  at  all,  he  could  not 
count  u{K)n  the  sustained  enthusiasm  in  his  followers  which 
made  the  cause  a  holy  thing  to  him.  Then  he  grieved  over 
the  flippancy  of  many  who  were  glad  enough  to  share  the 
triumph,  but  who  shrank  from  the  danger  of  the  battle, 
characters  such  as  vexed  the  soul  of  Hots^jur — 
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“  For  he  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds. 

And  telling  me  the  sovereign’st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti,  for  an  inward  bruise; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 

That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly  ; — and  but  for  these  vile  guns. 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier.  ” 

In  the  defeat  of  1796,  when  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  by 
fotir  on  the  third  reading,  Wilberforce  says,  “  There  were 
enough  at  the  Opera  to  have  earned  it.”  They  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  to  be  a  noble  cause,  but  “  The  Two  Hunchbacks”  was 
brought  out  that  night,  and  a  bleeding  slave  had  no  chance 
against  a  splendid  singer.  Moreover,  the  most  dismal  results 
were  prophesied  to  flow  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  —  French  supremacy,  the  ruin  of  Liverpool  and 
Bristol,  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  unexampled  massacre  of 
human  life,  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ;  all  these 
horrible  spectres  were  conjured  before  the  eyes  of  well 
meaning  but  frightened  squires,  and  as  appeals  to  selfish 
fears  are  nearly  always  successful,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  end  was  so  long  delayed.  The  talent  of  the  House  was 
on  the  side  of  the  slave.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  of  mark 
on  the  other  side,  except  Dundas,  who  trimmed,  and  Wind¬ 
ham,  who  hated  the  cause  as  soon  as  it  became  popular.  So 
much  was  this  felt  that  the  opposition  was  described  by  one 
of  themselves  as  having  entered  u[)on  the  war  of  the  Pigmies 
against  the  Giants ;  but  the  planters  had  many  friends,  the 
Lords  as  usual  were  averse  to  innovations,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  denounced  the  proposal  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  it  was 
known  that  it  had  to  contend  against  the  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  king. 
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The  chanicter  ot  tlio  leading  Abolitionists  was  fiercely 
assailed.  Ramsay  was  done  to  death  by  slander.  Zachary 
Macaiday  suflfered  reproach  and  loss,  and  Wilberforce  was 
exposed  to  the  rancour  of  exaspeiRted  foes.  A  West  Indian 
captain  haunted  him  for  two  years  with  threats  of  personal 
injury.  He  was  called  a  saint,  a  hypocrite,  a  regicide,  a 
Jacobin,  a  liar.  In  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  the 
j)apcrs  of  his  correspondents  were  seized.  The  petition  from 
Glasgow  w'as  directed  to  another,  that  it  might  not  be  sus¬ 
pected,  and  a  friend  writing  to  him  from  Livei'pool  implored 
him  to  be  kind  enough  not  to  fi-ank  his  reply.  The  •sdolence 
of  the  feeling  may  be  gathered  from  a  humorous  passage  in  a 
letter  of  Thomas  Gisborne,  in  which  he  says,  “  I  shall  expect 
to  read  in  the  newsj)apers  of  your  being  carbonadoed  by 
West  Indian  planters,  barbecued  by  African  merchants,  and 
eaten  by  Guinea  captains,  but  do  not  be  daunted,  for  I  will 
write  your  epitaph.”  *•  So  you  intend  to  be  a  reformer  of 
men’s  morals,  yoimg  man,”  said  an  old  peer,  “  that  is  the  end 
of  reformers,”  and  he  pointed  to  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion, 
which,  as  his  biographers  say,  was  “  no  likely  sight  to  frighten 
a  Christian  warrior.”  In  the  House  the  opposition  was  some¬ 
times  carried  on  with  very  xmparliamentary  fierceness,  but 
his  temper  and  his  courage  stood  the  test.  It  is  said  that 
only  once,  duiing  his  public  life  was  he  known  to  retort 
ui)on  an  opponent  with  anything  like  sarcastic  bitterness. 
This  was  when  he  was  called  “the  honourable  and  reli* 
gious  member,”  and  the  vigorous  irony  with  which  he 
stung  the  assailant  caused  his  friends  to  marvel,  not  that 
he  possessed  such  powers,  but  that,  having  them,  he  should 
have  restrained  them  so  nobly  and  so  long.  The  greatest 
cause  of  delay,  however,  in  the  passing  of  the  mea.sure,  was 
the  political  aspect  of  the  world.  The  events  in  France  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century, — the  revolution,  whose  early 
promise  was  lost  in  its  after  carnage  and  profanity  and  blood, — 
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coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  favoured 
abolition  were  known  to  look  upon  the  revolution,  at  least  in 
its  early  stages,  with  favour,  made  the  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  impossible  for  several  years,  and  the  Haytian  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  regarded  as  but  a  type  of  the  atrocity  which  would 
follow,  if  the  views  of  the  friends  of  liberty  were  suffered  to 
prevail.  Yet  this  very  insurrection  was  in  proof  of  one  of 
the  po.sitions  which  the  advocates  of  freedom  were  obliged  to 
establish  and  defend.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who 
denied  the  manhood  of  the  African,  his  fitness  for  self- 
government,  his  capacity  to  acquire  and  to  retain  ideas,  his 
sense  of  degradation  and  of  slavery,  and  with  a  strange  per¬ 
version  of  the  spirit  of  Scripture  it  was  maintained  that  Go<l 
had  fixed  the  curse  of  Ham  upon  his  children  to  the  latest 
generation.  The  refutation  of  these  calumnies  was  not  easy, 
until  St.  Domingo  repelled  them  in  blood.  The  burning 
sense  of  bondage,  suffering  hidden  for  years  but  sternly 
repressed  lest  it  might  hinder  the  purpose,  genius  to 
combine  and  patience  to  wait  the  hour,  valour  in  fight,  and 
withal  much  of  human  passion,  and  revenge,  and  pride, 
were  displayed  in  that  rebellion,  and  there  was  a  terrible 
force  in  the  climax  of  those  noble  words  in  which  James 
Montgomery  vindicated  the  manhood  of  the  slave. 

“  Is  he  not  man,  though  knowledge  never  shed 
Her  quickening  beams  on  his  neglected  head? 

Is  he  not  man,  though  sweet  religion’s  voice, 

Ne’er  bade  the  mourner  in  his  God  rejoice? 

Is  he  not  man,  by  sin  and  suffering  tried? 

Is  he  not  man,  for  whom  the  Saviour  died? 

Belie  the  negro’s  powers  !  In  he.adlo  ig  will 
Thy  brother,  Christiiin,  thou  shalt  prove  him  stilL 
lielie  his  virtues  ;  since  his  wrongs  began, 

Ilis  follies  and  his  crimes  have  stamped  him  Man.” 


But  in  spite  of  all  who  disgraced,  or  dallied  with,  or 
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opjwsetl,  or  betrayed  the  cause,  the  Slave  Trade  was  destined 
to  fall.  A  conviction  of  its  iniquity  grew  upon  the  national 
mind,  and  a  righteous  anger  was  kindled  in  the  national 
heart,  and,  although  from  the  frequent  defeats  of  the  motion, 
it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  Wilberforce’s  hobby,  which  he 
must  ride  once  a  year  into  the  House,  there  was  rising 
among  the  people  a  resolve  that  the  share  of  England  in 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  the  unholy  traffiic,  should  be  purged 
away.  “  They  willed  the  deed,  and  therefore  it  was  done.’ 
The  great  men  whose  eloquence  had  helped  the  cause  in  its 
beginnings  were  gone,  even  Fox  did  not  live  to  share  the 
victor}’  which  he  had  contributed  to  gain ;  but  in  the 
early  part  of  1807,  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Ti’ade  was 
made  a  Government  measure.  Loixl  Grenville  carried  it 
gidlantly  through  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Howick  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  did  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  patriotic  services  which 
liavc  thrown  so  rich  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  Charles,  Earl 
Grey.  There  had  been  some  alarm  about  a  “  terrific  li.st  of 
doubtfuls,”  but  when  the  division  came  only  sixteen  wei'e 
found  to  vote  against  the  Bill,  while  283  votes  were  recorded 
in  its  favour.  In  the  eloquent  s[)eech  of  Sir  Samuel 
Roiuilly,  who  had  given  to  the  cause  every  energy  of  his 
fine  nature,  he  contrasted  the  feelings  of  Napoleon  in  all 
his  greatness  with  those  of  the  honoured  individual  who, 
after  twenty  yeara  of  labour,  would  that  night  lay  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  and  remember  that  the  Slave  Trade  w'as  no 
more.  The  House  caught  and  welcomed  the  allusion,  and 
applaii.se  burst  forth  such  as  was  scarcely  ever  heard  before 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.  And  right  well  did  he 
de.serve  the  honour.  It  is  the  fashion  to  decorate  the  man 
who  leads  the  army  to  triumph.  I  would  rather  see  the 
stars  upon  the  man  who  did  the  night-work  in  the  trenches, 
or  who  led  the  forlorn  hope  against  the  foe.  But  here  both 
are  one.  It  must  have  been  indeed  a  happy  day.  Con- 
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gratulations  poured  in  upon  him  on  every  side,  while  he,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  was  clothed  with  humility  as  with 
a  garment,  the  same  genial,  earnest,  unaffected  Christian  as 
before.  “  What  shall  we  abolish  next  V’  was  his  half-playful, 
half-practical  question  as  his  friends  gathered  to  rejoice  in 
their  success.  “  Let  us  make  out  the  names  of  the  sixteen,” 
said  William  Smith,  whose  zeal  would  have  pilloried  them 
alL  “  Never  mind  the  miserable  sixteen,  think  rather  of  the 
glorious  283,”  was  Wilberforce’s  generous  reply.  Even  yet 
the  measure  had  almost  been  delayed  because  of  a  threatened 
breaking  up  of  the  Cabmet.  It  was  the  last  act  of  the  Gren¬ 
ville  ministry,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1807.  In  the  very  year  in  which  this  hateful  com¬ 
merce  was  abolished,  victory,  which  had  long  been  doubtful, 
began  to  wait  upon  our  arms,  and  there  started  that  series 
of  successes  which  gave  peace  to  Europe,  and  which  sent  her 
oppressor  to  fret  in  exile  through  the  remorseful  years,  and 
in  St  Helena’s  loneliness  to  slumber  in  a  nameless  grave. 

The  next  object  of  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  was  to 
garner  up  the  results  of  the  victory.  The  registers  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  ye<ars  are  full  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  by 
diplomatic  and  other  corresi)ondence  to  induce  other  nations 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  England  in  the  work  of  humanity, 
and  so  great  was  the  success  that  North  America,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland, 
France,  successively  abolished  the  Slave  Trade,  promises  of 
gradual  ab<jlition  were  wrung  even  from  Portugal  and 
Spain;  and  in  1823,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  England 
could  reach,  no  trace  remained  of  the  barbarous  trade  in 
slaves.  The  mind  of  Wilberforce  then  dreamed  of  a  grander 
issue.  Researches  into  the  evils  of  the  Slave  Trade  had 
impn  ssed  him  with  the  purpose  to  battle  against  slavery 
itself.  His  failing  health  warned  him  that  the  cause  must 
be  entrusted  to  other  hands,  but  the  appeal  which  he  wrote 
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and  published,  gave  the  firat  impulse  to  that  successful  agita¬ 
tion  which,  about  the  time  of  his  own  death,  brought  slavery 
to  an  end  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown. 
Although  his  name  is  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  slave 
more  than  with  any  other  public  question,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  or  that  it  could  be 
said  of  him  in  the  words  of  Grotius,  that  he  “  spent  his  life 
in  strenuously  doing  nothing.”  Everything  which  bore  upon 
social  and  moral  improvement  could  count  upon  his  hearty 
support,  every  outrage  upon  toleration  or  freedom  found  in 
him  an  eloquent  enemy.  His  superiority  to  party,  while  it 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  made  his  advo¬ 
cacy  the  more  valuable,  because  it  was  known  to  be 
independent,  and  when  he  was  fairly  ])repared,  and  the 
subject  was  one  that  stirred  him,  his  eloquence  was  of  a  high 
onler.  The  purifying  of  elections,  the  relief  of  oppressed 
consciences,  whether  Nonconformist,  Quaker,  Jew,  or 
Catholic,  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  oaths,  the  mitigation 
of  the  criminal  law,  the  national  obligation  to  instruct  and 
evangelize  India,  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  the  ])ro- 
motion  of  peace — all  these  were  objects  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  or  aided.  He  was  firm  in  his  opposition  to  extra¬ 
vagant  expenditure,  as  when  he  resisted  the  increased 
allowance  to  the  embarrassed  princes  of  the  blood.  He  was 
fil  m  in  his  denunciation  of  corruption — as  on  Loixi  Mel¬ 
ville’s  trial,  and  in  his  defence  of  religious  liberty,  as  when 
he  fought  against  Lord  Sidmouth’s  bill ;  and  during  forty- 
four  years  he  so  bore  himself,  that  he  retired  from  public 
life  amid  the  respect  of  fiieuds  and  foes,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  an  advocate  w’hom  no  bribes  could  buy,  and  whose 
clients  were  the  friendless  of  the  world. 

He  was  as  independent  of  his  constituents  as  of  his  peers  ; 
yet,  though  he  was  rarely'  in  the  county,  and  his  aVjsorption  in 
great  questions  left  him  little  time  to  attend  to  local  claims — 
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they  greatly  valued  him.  Four  times  he  was  retiiiiied  without 
a  contest,  and  their  estimate  of  hi.s  worth  was  manife.stin  the 
gTOit  contest  of  1807.  Tlie  rival  liouses  of  Lascelles  and 
Wentworth  had  each  a  sou  in  the  field,  and  were  determined, 
at  wdiatever  cost,  to  win.  The  contest  threatened  to  be 
ruinous  to  a  man  of  moderate  means,  but  nearly  £70,000 
were  subscribed  in  a  few  days  to  meet  the  expense  of  Wilber- 
force’s  return.  Not  quite  £30,000  of  this  were  needed,  though 
the  joint  expenses  of  his  opj^onents  amounted  to  the  pretty 
fortune  of  £200,000.  York  was  then  the  only  polling-place 
for  the  entire  county,  and  the  election  lasted  fifteen  days 
His  opponents,  well  drilled  and  disciplined,  had  secured  the 
greater  pai-t  of  the  carriages,  but  freeholders  poured  into 
York  from  all  quarters  and  in  all  styles — on  foot,  by  barge, 
by  waggon,  on  the  back  of  the  fanner’s  horse  or  the  humbler 
donkey,  until  he  was  carried  to  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  kept 
there  to  the  end.  It  w’as  a  great  county’s  tribute  to  faithful 
service,  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  many  who  liad 
tx’avelled  long  distances,  declined  to  receive  their  expenses  — 
one,  a  clergyman  of  scanty  means,  begging  that  the  sum 
might  be  added  to  the  subscription  to  defray  the  candidate’s 
charges ;  and  another,  a  sturdy  freeholder,  protesting  that  his 
journey  had  cost  him  nothing,  for  “  he  had  ridden  all  the  way 
at  the  back  of  Lord  Hilton’s  carriage.” 

When  Wilberforce  resolved  upon  retiring  from  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  wrote  to  Hr.  Buxton,  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  leadership  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  desiring  him,  as  his 
Parliamentary  executor,  to  move  the  new  writ  for  Bramber 
as  he  had  accci)ted  “  the  only  place  which  he  had  ever  asked 
of  Goveniment  in  his  life — the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.”  His  last  speech  in  the  House  was  a  solemn 
protest  against  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures ;  and  at  the  close,  as  if 
there  was  some  inner  consciousness,  that  it  became  him  to 
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gather  up  in  one  emphatic  sentence  the  labours  of  his  public 
life,  he  said,  “  It  is  with  reluctance  and  pain  that  I  come 
forward,  but  I  esteem  it  my  bounden  duty  to  protest  against 
the  policy  on  which  we  are  now  acting.  ‘  Liberavi  animam 
meam.’  I  have  delivered  my  soul.”  Thus  worthily  did  he 
resign  a  trust  which  for  forty  years  he  had  worthily  and 
conscientiously  fulfilled.  The  Christian  principle  which  had 
chastened  his  early  ambition  regulated  his  study  of  every 
question  upon  which  he  was  called  to  decide,  preserved 
him  from  the  bitterness  of  party  strife,  and  from  the  evil  of 
corrupt  alliances,  won  for  him  a  name  which  neither  states¬ 
manship  nor  eloquence  could  have  gained,  and  possessed  him 
of  an  influence  which  in  the  House  was  a  tower  of  strength, 
which  acted  upon  the  people  like  a  sorcerer’s  spell,  and 
which  was  felt,  in  its  vibrations,  to  the  very  ends  of  the 
world. 

The  connection  of  Wilberforce  with  slavery  is  a  subject  so 
absorbing  that  little  time  is  left  to  speak  of  bis  character 
either  as  a  man  or  a  Christian.  Madame  de  Stael  said  of 
him,  “  I  have  long  heard  of  him  as  the  most  religious  ;  I 
find  him  to  be  the  wittiest  man  in  England.”  In  social  life 
he  was  a  blameless  and  beautiful  character,  a  tender  husband, 
a  loving  father,  a  generous  friend.  He  was  indeed  the 
charm  of  every  company,  and  nothing  could  be  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  to  roam  with  him  among  the  flowers  which  he  said 
were  “  the  smiles  of  God’s  goodness,”  and  catch  from  him 
the  contagious  joy.  While  his  children  were  infants,  his 
engagements  were  so  incessant  tliat  he  rarely  saw  them,  so 
that  when  one  of  them  was  unwilling  to  go  to  him,  the  nurse 
said  with  great  simplicity,  “  They  alwa3's  were  afraid  of  stran¬ 
gers  but  as  their  minds  expanded,  he  watched  over  their 
training  with  intense  solicitude,  joining  all  the  while  in  their 
amusements  with  a  boy’s  heart — eager  as  the\’  in  the  joy  of 
some  blight  image,  or  in  the  sight  of  some  fair  landscape,  or  in 
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the  strife  of  some  romping  or  wit-quickeiiing  game.  His  bene¬ 
volence  was  a  passion,  and  in  its  exercise  he  knew  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  land  or  creed.  He  was  generous  even  to  prodigality. 
Upwards  of  X3000  were  written  off  in  one  year’s  balance- 
sheet  to  the  account  of  charity,  bestowed  often  upon  strangera 
whose  only  claim  was  distress,  and  often,  like  the  gentle 
dew,  a  balm  which  dropped  unseen.  His  religion  was  an 
earnest,  cheerful,  working  piety,  whose  faith  wrought  by 
love,  and  was  never  so  trustful  as  when  thus  employed. 
Through  life  he  was  an  attached  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  had  a  reasonable  dislike  of  anything  which 
weakened  its  influence  or  interfered  with  its  supremacy.  He 
praises  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  removal  from  his  uncle’s 
house  as  that  which  opened  the  way  to  his  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  life.  “  If  I  had  staid  with  my  uncle,”  he  says,  “  1 
should  probably  have  been  a  bigoted,  despised  Methodist.” 
This  marriage  of  active  and  passive  adjectives  must  have  been 
suggested  by  some  waywai’d  association  of  ideas,  for  thcxigh 
he  could  not  help  being  “  despised,”  he  could  choose  whether 
the  other  ugly  adjective  might  be  rightfully  applied  to  his 
name.  However,  1  am  here  to-night  to  dissolve  the  partnership. 
I  am  a  IMethodist — therefore,  I  suppose,  “de.spised” — butfxee 
enough  from  bigotry  to  rejoice  with  all  sincerity  that  the  lot 
of  William  Wilberforce  was  cast  in  another  communion.  The 
great  work  of  God  is  above  all  our  isms,  and  unless  God  had 
wrought  a  special  miracle,  the  work  which  he  was  called  to 
do  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  Nonconformist,  even 
if  he  had  had  an  Apostle’s  commission,  and  a  Seraph’s  zeal. 
It  required  a  position  of  advantage  which  nothing  Imt 
the  State  Church  could  give.  His  mission  was  to  tlm 
formal  and  thoughtless,  who  trooped  to  fa.shionabIe 
chui’ches  on  the  Sabbath  as  to  fashionable  assemblies  in 
the  week,  and  they  would  listen  oidy  to  one  of  themselve.s. 
But  while  I  rejoice  in  this,  I  am  glad,  for  his  own  sake  ami 
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for  the  sake  of  his  Christianit}',  that  he  had  not  so  small  a 
soul  as  hasty  readers  of  his  “Life ’’would  be  apt  to  sup- 
jiase.  He  was  a  lover  of  good  men  wherever  they  were  to 
be  found,  prized  the  ministry  of  good  William  Jay,  as  “  one 
of  the  greatest  of  his  Bath  pleasures,”  spoke  “  of  the  unaf¬ 
fected  pleasure  with  which  he  rellected  that  their  names  would 
be  permanently  associated,”  and  said  that  he  felt  a  “  oneness 
and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  God  at  large  which  would 
make  it  delightful  to  hold  communion,  once  every  year  with 
all  churches,  holding  Christ  as  their  Head.”  He  would 
have  been  a  traitor  to  his  own  large  heart  if  he  had  been 
otherwise.  He  pi-eferred,  doubtless,  the  uniform  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  wdiat  he  thought  was  the  regular  army,  but  he  was 
tt»o  good,  and  withal,  too  shrewd  a  man  to  despise  the  volun- 
teei-s.  The  same  spii-it  led  him  to  join  heart  and  hand  in 
the  formation  of  the  Bible  Society,  an  amiable  weakness  for 
which  his  biographers  think  he  is  “hardly  to  be  blamed.” 
The  half-aj)ologetic,  half-admiring  strain  in  which  this  is 
efeiTed  to  in  the  ^leinoii’s,  is  irresistibly  comical.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  old  Cumberland  lady’s  apology  for  Word.sworth, 
‘  Aye,  poor  man,  though  he  docs  go  booing  his  poetry  among 
the  woods,  I  assui'e  you  he’ll  sometimes  come  into  my 
cottage,  and  say,  ‘How  dy’e  do,  Janet,’  as  sensible  as  you 
or  me.”  I  fancy  you  w  ill  agree  that  he  is  “  hardly  to  be 
blamed  ”  for  assisting  into  being  the  gi-andest  and  most 
catholic  institution  in  the  world.  And,  perhaps,  you  may 
Ije  disjiosed  to  wish  that  the  same  amiable  weakness  had 
descended  as  an  heir-loom,  and  you  would  not  only  “hardly 
blame,”  but  heartily  welcome  the  adhesion  to  the  Bible 
Society  of  one  who,  in  hereditary  eloquence,  worthily  sus¬ 
tains  the  name. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  chequered,  but  hardly 
clouded,  by  ojiposition  in  the  building  of  a  church  ui)on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  by  a  serious  reverse  of  for- 
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tune,  which  made  it  necessary  greatly  to  retrench  his  style 
of  living.  He  found  a  home,  alternately,  in  the  parsonages 
of  two  of  his  sons,  whose  filial  piety  rejoiced,  like  .^neas,  to 
requite  the  good  Anchises’  care.  Two  days  after  the  tidings 
of  his  loss  had  come,  he  took  “  a  solitary  walk  with  the 
Psalmist,”  and  came  back  from  the  inspired  fellowship 
trustful  and  happy  ;  and  when  his  home  was  broken  up,  and 
he  had  fairly  realised  the  change  which  had  happened  to 
him,  so  sure  and  thankful  was  his  faith  in  God  that  he 
says,  “  he  can  scarce  understand  why  his  life  is  spared  so 
long,  except  it  be  to  show  that  a  man  can  be  as  happy 
without  a  fortune  as  with  one.”  The  fruits  of  his  early 
decision  for  God  were  manifest  in  the  quiet  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  his  age,  in  “honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,”  and  in  the  calmness,  free  from  excitement  as  from 
despondency,  with  which  he  awaited  bis  change.  He  had 
always  taken  sunny  views  of  life,  he  had  felt  much  of  the 
rapture  of  existence,  and  his  closing  days  were  one  long 
psalm  of  praise.  He  died  on  the  29th  July,  1833,  having 
nearly  completed  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  retirement,  the  great  work  of  his  life 
was  speeding  to  its  fulfilment.  The  Abolition  of  Slavery 
aroused  as  much  hostility  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  much 
enthusiasm  on  the  other,  as  the  Abolition  of  the  Trade  in 
Slaves,  Fowell  Buxton  brought  to  his  work  the  same  holy 
passion,  the  same  fervour,  the  same  perseverance,  as  in¬ 
domitable  an  energy,  a  homelier,  but  still  forceful  eloquence, 
and  in  some  respects,  a  bolder  courage.  He  was  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  Mackintosh  and  Denman,  names  which  it  were 
idle  to  praise,  and  but  that  “  sacrifice  to  heroes  is  reserved 
till  after  sunset,”  it  were  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  sei-vicea 
of  Stephen  Lushiugton  and  Henry  Brougham.  Their  efibrta 
were  nobly  sustained  by  their  allies  outside  of  Parliament, 
and  by  the  missionaries  of  the  various  churches,  who  thrilled 
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the  Christians  of  England  by  the  energy  of  their  appeals,  and 
to  whom  the  cause  of  freedom  owes  a  debt  which  another 
world  only  can  repay.  The  early  years  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
struggle  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  exposure  of  the  evils  of 
theexisting  system,  for  the  most  sanguine  among  them  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  for  the  speedy  success  of  their  cause.  The 
Government  was  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  Colonial  Houses  of  Assembly,  but  their  circulars 
were  disregarded,  an  attitude  of  defiance  was  assumed,  and 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Abolitionists  were  attacked 
with  a  fierceness  which  showed  at  once  the  venom  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  was  writhing  in  the 
mortal  agony.  “We  will  pray  the  Imperial  Parliament,’ 
said  the  Jamaica  Journal,  “to  amend  their  origin,  which 
is  bribery ;  to  cleanse  their  consciences,  which  are  corrupt ; 
to  throw  off  their  disguise,  which  is  hypocrisy ;  to  bi’eak 
with  their  false  allies,  who  are  the  saints;  and  finally,  to 
banish  from  among  them  all  the  purchased  rogues,  who 
are  three-fourths  of  their  number.”  In  the  meantime, 
public  opinion,  the  mightiest  advocate  of  any  question,  was 
gathering  force  year  by  year.  The  planters,  by  their  con¬ 
tempt  and  recklessness,  as  well  as  by  their  cruelty,  had  alien¬ 
ated  many  who  were  inclined  to  their  side.  The  most  atro¬ 
cious  severities  were  proved  against  them,  facts  were  disclosed 
at  which  the  people  shuddered  as  at  the  breath  of  a  pestilence, 
and  the  nation  rose  as  one  man,  flung  forth  the  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  com})cnsation  with  indignant  scorn,  and  demanded 
that  slavery  should  cease  throughout  the  realm.  Petitions 
poured  in  in  shoals.  One  from  the  Ladies  of  England,  to 
which  there  were  187,000  signatures,  was  as  large  as  a 
feather-bed,  was  borne  up  the  House  by  four  stalwart  mem- 
bei's,  and,  as  an  eye-witness  assures  me,  deposited  on  the  floor, 
in  pity  for  the  overtaxed  strength  which  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  place  it  on  the  table.  The  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
present  Lord  Derby  on  the  14th  May,  and  on  the  7th  August 
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it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  The  masterly  eloquence 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  found  ample  scope  in  the  subject, 
and  for  nearly  four  hour's  the  House  listened  unwearied  to  old 
ti-uths  in  a  new  setting,  till  at  the  close  the  following  tribute 
aroused  them  to  irrepressible  enthusiasm.  “  Sir,  what  will  be 
the  joy  of  that  venerable  man,  now  lying,  it  is  feared,  on  his 
deathbed,  who,  for  so  many  years,  through  evil  and  through  good 
report,  firmly  and  consistently  laboured  in  the  cause  of  the 
slave  1  The  language  of  that  venerable  man  will  surely  be 
to-night,  in  the  last  words  of  the  prophet.  Lord,  now  lettest 
Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  Thy  word,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.”  These  words  were  at 
once  a  homage  and  a  prophecy,  for  the  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  on  Friday,  26th  July,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the 
veteran  Christian  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Thus,  within 
the  short  period  of  one  man's  life  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  efibrts  of  persevering  goodness,  were  achieved  two  of  the 
noblest  triumphs  of  humanity,  triumphs  which  redeemed 
colour  from  the  catalogue  of  crime,  and  which  gave  the  right 
to  700,000  of  our  fellows,  made  in  the  image  of  the  same 
dear  God,  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  world  and  of  the 
sun,  no  longer  chattels,  but  with  the  words  on  every  lip, — 
“  I  myself  also  am  a  man.” 

And  are  they  lost,  these  toils  of  the  past  1  Did  these,  our 
noble  fathers,  strive  in  vain  1  Men  tell  us  so,  sometimes. 
They  tell  us  that  the  old  horror  of  slavery  has  passed  away, 
that  English  blood  has  become  cold,  and  its  righteous  anger 
no  longer  bums,  and  it  can  listen  calmly  to  tales  of  bondage 
and  of  wrong.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  is  a  libel  upon  the 
land  and  race  of  freemen.  The  English  hatred  of  slavery 
lies  deeper  than  a  chance  protest  against  its  cruelty  at  the 
bidding  of  some  mighty  voice.  It  is  a  hatred  of  the  thing 
itself — as  a  thing  vile  and  damnable,  condemned  by  the 
unchangeable  principles  of  morals  ;  an  outrage  upon  man. 
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and  a  dishonour  agtiinat  God.  Tell  us  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  unworthily  opposed.  Tell  us  that  vapouring  and 
hollowness  have  marred  the  noble  efforts  of  its  enemies. 
Tell  us  that  personal  kindness,  and  a  valour  like  that  of 
chivalry,  have  sometimes  redeemed  the  injustice  of  its 
friends.  Tell  us  that  the  cruelties  have  been  ovemtated, 
and  that  the  benefits  have  been  undervalued.  Tell  us  that 
Legrees  exist  now  but  in  fancy,  and  that  the  slavery  of  to¬ 
day  is  swept  of  tlieir  accursed  luce.  Strip  the  thing  of  all  its 
public  deformity,  remove  away  from  it  its  coarser  horrors, 
it  is  the  same  still.  It  defies  you  to  refine  it  into  beauty. 
There  is  the  thing — foul,  dastardly,  bad  from  beginning  to 
end,  an  insult  to  humanity,  an  affront  upon  our  common 
manhood,  a  curse  upon  every  country  which  cleaves  to  it,  a 
loathing  to  every  heart  that  is  true,  a  lie  against  the  Majesty 
of  Heaven. 

Oh  remember,  that  it  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  duty  of 
freedom,  that  we  labour  to  make  others  free. 

“  Truest  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 

And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be, 

Karnest  to  make  others  free. 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  8i)eak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak. 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  Truth  they  needs  must  think. 

Men  !  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye. 

Come  of  Fathers  brave  and  free, 

If  there  lives  a  man  whom  ye. 

By  your  labour  can  make  free ; 

Then  ye  are  not  free  and  brave 
While  there  breathes  on  earth  a  slave.” 
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The  Greek  language,  so  fertile  in  distinctions,  has,  in  one 
case  apparently  a  strange  deficiency.  The  same  nouns  sig¬ 
nify  a  medicine  and  a  poison,  a  druggist  and  a  poisoner;  the 
same  verb  signifies  to  administer  drugs  and  to  administer 
poison.  Physiologists  have  shown  that  this  apparent  confusion 
is  indeed  the  expression  of  a  finer  tact  for  natural  truth,  that 
I)oisonous  substances  which  traverse  the  system  without 
fixing  in  it  are  healing  not  destructive,  a  source  of  life 
rather  than  a  fountain  of  death.  “We  purify,”  says  an  in¬ 
genious  foreign  writer,*  “  we  even  whiten  one  of  the  most 
precious  elements  of  man,  by  the  blackest  of  substances,  the 
frightful  debris  of  putrefaction  and  deatL”  These  natural 
laws  find  their  counterpart  in  the  world  of  thought,  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  in  morality,  and  even  in  theology.  A  spiiitual  poison 
may  benefit  the  spiritual  system,  if  it  traverse  it  without 
fixing  there.  A  spiritual  aliment  may  be  blanched  and 
purified  by  the  blackest  sophistry. 

Such  a  function  has  been  fulfilled  for  the  Gospels  in  the 
present  century  by  one  notorious  Life  of  Christ  Such  a 
function,  I  believe.  He  who  brings  health  out  of  poisons 
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has  assigned  to  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus.  “  The  things  which 
happened  unto  me,”  may  the  Church  say,  “  have  fallen  out 
rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.” 

To  every  great  school  of  thought  in  Europe  there  comes, 
sooner  or  later,  the  inevitable  question.  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  1  In  the  somewhat  affected  language  of  the  day, 
every  philosophy  must  have  its  Christology.  Thus  Hegel¬ 
ianism  has  had  its  anti-evangelist  in  Strauss,  and  Positivism 
in  Renan — the  gay  brilliance  of  French  romance,  and  the 
heavy  insolence  of  German  criticism. 

With  the  anti-historical  sjurit  of  all  Pantheists,  Strauss 
endeavoured  to  evaporate  the  life  of  Christ,  to  abolish  the 
Chiistian  idea  of  God’s  oneness  with  man  as  a  sensible  fact 
into  a  distant  and  dreaniy  vision.  The  sensation  produced  by 
this  attempt  was  very  great.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
word  which  has  been  written  upon  the  Gospels  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by 
Strauss.  The  I'esults  of  the  idealistic  poison  upon  the 
church  have,  however,  been  in  many  respects  most  blessed. 
The  Gospels  have  been  studied  by  Christian  scholars  with 
a  deeper  thoughtfulness  and  a  minuter  care.  A  new  life 
has  been  imparted  to  Biblical  criticism.  The  thoroughly 
historical  character  of  the  Evangelical  narratives  has  been 
established  with  a  fidness  which  Christian  apologists  of  the 
last  century  cannot  pretend  to  rival.  Under  the  glass  of 
modern  criticism  the  very  nebulte  of  the  Gospel  have  come 
out  into  stars.  Faith  can  see  yet  further  in  tliose  Divine 
woi-ds,  into  whose  clear  depths  eighteen  centuries  have 
looked  down  and  never  yet  found  the  bottom  of  their 
meaning. 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that  M.  Renan  is  destined  to  do 
for  the  character  and  ideas  of  our  Lord  that  which  Strauss 
has  done  for  His  history.  I  therefore  venture  to  bring 
before  you  to-night  M.  Renan’s  interpretation  of  one  of  the 
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leading  ideas  in  the  Saviour’s  teaching,  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  In  carrying  out  this  task,  I  shall  have  to  present 
you  with  an  analysis  of  the  Gospel  notion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  as  presented  to  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  brilliant 
member  of  the  French  Institute.  I  must  prove  in  reference 
to  two  out  of  the  three  elements  said  to  be  comprised  in  this 
notion,  that  they  are  utter  misrejirescntations.  The  alleged 
moral  tendency  of  one  portion  of  this  teaching  on  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  must  then  be  examined.  The  subject,  pain¬ 
ful  as  it  is,  needs  no  apology ;  the  appearance  of  a  cheap 
translation  of  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus  is,  I  feel,  its  justification. 
Of  its  treatment  I  shall  only  say  that  I  bring  before  you  a 
train  of  thought  which  has  passed  through  my  own  mind, 
and  that  I  descend  into  the  arena  with  scarcely  any  other 
weapon  than  a  New  Testament.* 

The  analysis  given  by  M.  Renan  of  the  “  Form  of  Christ’s 
ideas  on  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  is  as  follows  : 

The  Saviour’s  notion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  com¬ 
pounded  of  three  elements,  one  democratic,  one  transcen¬ 
dental,  one  aj)ocalyptic,  or  in  plainer  words,  fanatical.  The 
democratic  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  poor  men,  not  pauperes 
gpiritu,  but  literally  paupers,  a  paradise  of  sans  culottes, 
an  elysium  of  happy  children  of  the  eastern  sunshine.  The 
transcendental  idea  of  a  spiritual  deliverer  introducing  an 
inward  emancipation.  The  apocalyptic  idea  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  literal  fulfilment  of  certain  cuixent  Jewish 
superstitions  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  originally  derived 
from  Daniel  and  the  apocryi>hal  Book  of  Enoch. 

The  first  or  democratic  element  of  this  dream  faded  aw’ay 
before  the  teaching  of  experience.  Indeed,  it  w'ould  have 
required  an  ambitious  man  to  carry  it  out ;  and  M.  Renan 

•  Let  me,  however,  acknowledge  the  extent  of  my  obligation  to 
the  Abbe  Freppel’s  “  Examen  Criticpie  de  la  Vie  de  Jesus,  de  M. 
lleiiau,”  on  many  subsidiary  points  in  this  lecture. 
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has  justice  enough  in  his  blasphemy  to  admit  that  the  King 
of  the  Church  was  free  from  external  ambition. 

The  second  and  third  elements  of  this  conception  were,  it 
is  said,  held  simultaneously  by  our  Master.  The  view  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  an  inward  deliverance  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  other,  or  Apocalj-ptic  view,  of  an  immediate 
outward  advent.  Of  these  three  elements  alleged  to  exist  in 
our  Saviour’s  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  I  pur[)Ose 
to  consider  the  first  and  the  third. 

I.  The  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  original  projection  from 
the  Saviour’s  mind  was,  it  is  said,  the  pantisocracy  of  a 
Hebrew  Coleridge,  a  democracy  of  gay  and  happy  Galilean 
lazzaroni. 

This  is  the  main  feature  in  M.  Kenan’s  delineation  of 
our  Saviour’s  character.  It  is  the  needle  point  on  which 
the  edifice  is  scaffolded.  He  was,  so  we  are  told,  originally 
a  gay  and  joyous  teacher  of  natural  religion.  The  Cross  was 
an  afterthought,  which  shaped  itself  out  of  the  mists  of 
experience,  until  a  sombre  giant  fills  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  from  which  a  happy  youth  has  receded.  Every 
Christian  knows  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching,  the  Cross  is,  as  it  were,  half,  and  but  half, 
concealed.  Still,  as  the  end  draws  nearer,  not  more  truly, 
but  as  it  were  with  shadow  lengthening  as  the  sunset 
comes,  while  one  spectral  peak  after  another  in  the  long 
defile  of  the  Agony  and  Pa.ssion  is  grandly  lit  up  with  the 
purposes  of  God,  He  sees  the  stem  bare  Cross  ever  rising 
in  the  distance. 

I  must  here  read  an  extract  illustrative  of  this  theory, 
partly  too  as  a  specimen  of  M.  Kenan’s  style.  Ah  !  M. 
Kenan’s  style.  The  world  has  heard  much  of  that.  For  my 
part,  I  am  apt  to  suppose  that  no  man  writes  very  well  who 
reasons  very  ill.  I  agree  with  a  French  critic,  quite  above 
all  suspicion  of  Chiistianity,  who  calls  it  “  prose  engluce  ” — 
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stickey  prose.  I  believe  that  it  is  to  be  classed  under  the 
style  which  Cicero  of  old  called  the  greasy  pastry,  or  the 
rouge  and  curling-tongs  sort  of  writing  : — 

“The  beautiful  climate  of  Galilee,”  says  M.  Renan, 
“  made  of  the  existence  of  these  honest  fishers  a  perpetual 
enchantment.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  the  intoxication  of  a 
life  passing  away  thus  in  face  of  the  sky ;  the  sweet  flame 
given  by  this  perpetual  contact  with  nature ;  the  charm  of 
those  nights  passed  under  the  clear  stars,  beneath  an  azure 
dome  of  depth  without  an  end.  Jesus  lived  with  His 
disciples  generally  in  the  open  air.  Sometimes  He  was  in  a 
boat ;  sometimes  on  the  mountains  which  border  the  lake, 
where  the  air  is  so  pure,  and  the  horizon  so  luminous.  The 
troop  of  the  faithful  wandered  gay  and  errant.  Sometimes 
a  simple  doubt,  a  question  of  gentle  scepticism  arose.  The 
Master  silenced  it  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  look.” 

Some  one  said  that  Voltaire  wrote  daggers ;  M.  Rennn 
writes  sugar-plums.  If  the  faith,  which  is  our  life  of  life,  must 
die,  let  it  die  by  a  poisoned  dagger,  rather  than  by  a  poisoned 
sugar-plum. 

M.  Renan’s  originality  is  the  cry  of  other  admirers.  Some 
of  you  know  Boswell’s  “Johnson.”  You  remember  Oliver 
Goldsmith  dressed  out  in  the  peach-coloured  coat,  made 
by  John  Filby,  at  the  HaiTow,  in  Water-lane.  The  Doctor 
knew  very  well  why  the  worthy  tailor  insisted  that  his 
name  should  be  mentioned.  He  guessed  that  the  strange 
tint  would  attract  crowds  to  gaze,  who  might  thus  see  how 
well  John  Filby  could  make  a  coat,  even  of  so  absurd  a 
colour.  As  Filby  was  to  Goldsmith,  so  is  Renan  to  Paulus. 

Let  us  contrast  the  wild  rant  of  this  poor  romance  with 
the  Divine  original. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  admitted  by  M.  Renan  to 
be  in  the  main  authentic  and  genuine.  It  is  the  chief 
authority  to  which  he  ventures  to  appeal  in  support  of  his 
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interpretation  of  the  Sa\’iour’s  Kingdom  of  God.  As  we 
happen  to  read  our  New  Testaments  occasionally  in  England, 
and  are  tolerably  fomiliar  with  the  fifth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  I  shall  not  be  impo,sing  a  formidable 
task  upon  you,  if  I  call  uiton  you  to  confront  M.  Renan’s 
iheory  with  the  Beatitudes. 

•  Let  us  not  rob  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  the  external 
framework  in  which  it  may  be  set.  Let  us  recall  to  mind  the 
features  of  the  landscape  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  spoken, 
as  they  lay  in  the  cloudless  quiet  of  the  southeni  dawn,  when 
after  continuing  all  night  in  jirayer  to  God,  as  the  first  light 
broke,  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  on  His  di.sciples,  and  spoke 
those  words  which  Christendom  wdll  never  let  die.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  cite  M.  Renan’s  own  words,  among  the  few  in 
his  volume  which  a  Christian  may  read  without  a  sigh,  and 
repeat  w’ithout  a  shudder.  “  The  lake,  the  horizon,  the 
shiaibs,  the  flow'ei’s,  these  are  all  which  remain  of  the  little 
tiact  of  three  or  four  leag\ies  in  which  Christ  founded  His 
Divine  work.  The  trees  have  totally  disiippeared.  In  this 
countrj'  the  vegetation  was  formerly  so  exuberant,  that 
Joseplnis  saw  in  it  a  kind  of  miracle;  nature,  according  to 
liim,  having  tiiken  her  pleasure  in  bringing,  aide  by  side,  the 
plants  of  all  countries,  the  productions  of  the  burning  zone, 
the  tret's  of  temja'rate  climates,  laden  all  years  with  flowers 
«ml  fruits.  Yet  here,  at  the  present  time,  one  calculatt's  a 
tlay  iK-foiehand  the  jilace  where  one  may  fiml  on  the  morrow, 
a  little  shadow  for  rejmse.  The  lake  is  deserttHl.  f)ne  Iswt 
alone,  in  the  mo.st  mis«>rable  comlition,  at  pre.sent  cuts  the 
waves,  formerly  so  rich  in  life  and  joy.  But  the  waters  are 
still  light  and  transparent.  'I'ht'  stniml,  eoin|)0.s<sl  of  ns-ks 
or  |H'bliles,  is  niuch  that  of  a  tiny  sea,  ami  not  of  a  gn-at 
|Hi<i|.  It  is  clear,  stainh-ss,  Mithoiit  de|Nihit,  always 
Isnti'ii  up  to  the  same  |Miint  by  the  light  movenieiit  of 
tli«'  Haves.  Little  proinoiitorieit  cviwnsl  with  laurel  tns*s. 
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taniarLsk.<«,  and  thorny  capers,  display  their  lines  in  it. 
At  two  portions,  e.specially,  at  the  issue  of  the  Jordan 
near  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Gen- 
nasareth,  there  are  j)arterres  of  intoxicating  beauty,  where 
the  waves  lull  themselves  to  rest  upon  mounds  of  turf  and 
flowere.  Clo\ids  of  birds  cover  the  lake.  The  horizon  is 
dazzling  with  light.  The  wateis  of  heavenly  azure,  deej) 
packed  between  burning  rocks,  appear,  when  they  are  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  Safed,  to  fill  the  bottom  of 
a  cuj>  of  gold.  Noi’thward,  the  snowy  ravines  of  Hermon 
cut  themselves  out  in  white  lines  upon  the  sky.  Westward, 
the  high  undulating  plateaux  of  Gaulonitis  and  Perea, 
lH*rfectly  arid,  and  clad  by  the  sun  with  a  sort  of  velvety 
atmosphere,  form  a  compact  mountain,  or,  more  accurately, 
a  long  and  very  high  terrace,  which,  from  Cesarea  Philippi, 
nms  indefinitely  towards  the  south.  The  ravishing  beauty 
of  nature  imi)ressed  some  idyllic  charm  upon  all  the  dreams 
of  Galilee.  The  saddest  country  in  the  world  is  perhaps  tlie 
region  near  Jerusalem.  Galilee,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
true  land  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the  lays  of  the  well- 
Beloved.  For  the  two  months  of  Slarch  and  Ajuil,  the 
countiy  is  a  carpet  of  flowem,  of  incomparable  exuberance  of 
colours.  The  animals  are  small,  but  of  great  gentleness. 
Strong,  jdnmp,  and  lively  turtle-doves ;  blue  thrushes,  st> 
light  that  they  touch  the  shrub  without  bending  it ;  created 
lark.s,  which  almost  run  under  the  traveller’s  feet ;  little 
tortois*>s,  whese  eye  is  soft  and  quick  ;  storks,  with  grave  and 
modest  air,  laying  aside  ail  timidity,  allow  themsidves  to  Ih^ 
npproatJied  very  closely  by  man.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  do  the  mountains  display  tlieinselvea  with  more  har¬ 
mony,  or  inspiitf  loftier  tlioughta.  Christ  si>emB  to  have 
IovihI  them  esisTially.” 

This  is  very  pretty  thitcriplion,  though  the  purely  idyllic 
chanu-ter  of  the  landwniM*  is  artiully  exaggeruHsl.  Fur  tli« 
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Anti- Lebanon  never  fails  to  give  majesty  to  this  scene,  and 
the  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gennesareth  are  bare 
and  gloomy.  Yet  let  us  not  be  too  exacting.  It  is  well 
that  external  nature,  at  least,  should  gain  something  from 
the  jKUicil  of  him  who  has  degraded  every  human  shape 
which  he  has  delineated,  except  that  of  Judas  Iscai’iot. 

Nor  need  we  dwell  too  long  ujx)!!  those  wlio  are  ai-tisti- 
cally  posed  in  this  fair  scenery.  “  The  exclusively  idealist 
people,  whose  ethereal  dreams  took  a  charming  and  idyllic 
turn,  in  whose  bosom  life  became  spiritualised  into  a  sort  of 
poetic  mysticism ;  those  young  populations,  with  an  illimi¬ 
table  faculty  of  belief;  the  good  and  gentle  Galileans  to 
whom  objection  found  no  access.  These  exclusive 
idealists,  indeed,  were  men  bronzed  under  the  Syrian  sun, 
working  for  their  daily  bread.  These  young  populations, 
with  illimitable  capacity  of  belief,  comprised  the  cities  of 
Clioi’azim,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  which  the  Saviour 
upbrriided  for  qualities  apparently  of  a  different  kind.  And 
those  good  and  gentle  creatures,  to  whom  objection  never  found 
acces.s,  sought  to  fling  Him  from  the  Jlount  of  Precipitation. 

Nor  will  we  enquire  too  closely  into  the  name  of  idyll, 
ajiplied  so  often  to  that  life,  short  in  years,  in  sorrows 
unuttei'ably  long.  Strange  idyll,  surely,  such  as  Theocritus 
never  sung,*  w'hich  begins  witli  the  fast  in  the  wilderness, 
and  ends  with  the  cry  ot  anguish  from  those  pale  and  patient 
lips,  under  the  awful  shade  of  the  crown  of  thorns ! 

Enough,  I  repeat,  of  the  scene  and  its  adjuncts.  Now'  for 
the  words.  The  bell  that  has  so  long  hung  silent  is  about  to 
toll.  What  are  the  birth-notes  of  the  chime  1  The  soft  air 
which  blows  over  that  sunny  land,  is  about  to  be  laden  with 
benedictions.  Who  are  to  receive  the  first  1  If  M.  Renan 
be  right,  the  gay,  the  happy,  the  contented.  Yet  listen. 
“  Elessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
*  See  M.  Freppel. 
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heaven.”  Surely,  if  words  are  not  given  to  conceal  thought, 
the  poor  in  spirit  must  just  be  those  who  have  a  sense  of 
need  :  those  who  are  not  hajipy,  not  satisfied.  Listen  once 
more.  “Bles.sed  are  they  that  lUourn;  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.”  They  that  mourn  !  a  strange  synonym  for 
thoughtless  hearts,  “the  intoxication  of  whose  life  it  is 
ditiieult  to  conceive.”  But  there  is  one  stranger  synonym 
for  a  kingdom  of  God  opened  to  a  gay  and  smiling  throng 
of  happy  poor  men.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel,  we  hear  a  deep  and  dreadful  echo,  rolling  on  through 
gorge  and  glen,  as  if  from  the  peaks  of  Sinai :  “Woe  unto 
you  that  laugh  now  !” 

I  say,  confidently,  that  M.  Renan’s  chapter  on  “  Tlie 
kingdom  of  God  conceived  as  the  advent  of  the  poor,”  (and, 
what  is  more  important,  his  wdiole  conception  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  character),  is  refuted  at  once  by  the  first  verses  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  !Mount. 

II.  We  may  now  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  so- 
called  Apocalyptic  elements  in  the  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  found  in  the  record  of  our  Lord’s  teaching. 
In  this  part  of  our  survey,  we  may  firet  consider  and  account 
for  the  apparent  promise  of  an  immediate  Advent,  of  which 
M.  Renan  ventures  to  speak  so  bla.sphemously. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  so-called  Apocalyptic  element  that 
^I.  Renan  makes  the  most  distinct  and  definite  statements 
in  his  work — I  had  almost  said  the  only  distinct  and  definite 
statements,  which  are  not  oiled  and  lubricated  for  unbelief 
made  -  easy  by  a  “  perhaps,”  excejit  the  assertion  of  the 
im])ossibility  of  miracles.  Thus  he  states,  in  various  pa.s.sages, 
that  “  Christ’s  declaration  upon  the  proximity  of  the  world’s 
catastrophe  leaves  no  room  for  any  equivocation  :  ” — that 
“the  world  has  not  ended,  as  He  announced;” — that  “we 
must  excuse  His  hope  of  a  vain  Apocalypse;” — that  “He 
accepted  the  Utopias  of  His  time  and  race,  though  we  must 
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not  despise  His  chimera;” — that  “the  literal  acceptation 
by  the  disciples,  and  at  certain  moments  by  the  Master  him¬ 
self,  of  an  immediate  and  outward  Judgment,  comes  out  in 
the  writings  of  the  time  with  absolute  evidence;”  that  “  tlie 
realistic  conception  of  the  Divine  Advent  has  been  a  shadow 
of  passing  deception  which  that  death  has  caused  us  to  forget.” 

Every  one  who  has  listened  carefully  to  the  New  Testament 
has  heard  in  it  the  strokes  of  a  grand  and  solemn  knell  over 
creation.  This  knell,  indeed,  is  much  older  than  the  New 
Testament.  The  two  first  prophecies  are  of  the  first  and 
second  Advent.  When  man  had  only  come  from  his  Maker’s 
hand  about  a  thousand  years,  Enoch  rung  it  first,  “  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh !  ”  The  Church  has  been  waiting  five 
thousand  years.  But  the  aged  creation  lingers  on  still. 
The  priests  of  God  stand  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  the  bell  tolls 
on  for  evermore,  but  the  funeral  train  has  not  yet-  appeared. 

I  need  not  pause  to  cite  a  multitude  of  texts  which  si)eak 
apparently  of  the  proximity  of  the  world’s  catastrojdie,  and 
of  the  Savuour’s  visible  return.  I  shall  mention  but  two 
circumstances.  Names  are  originally  significant.  Greg  or 
Gregg  is  a  not  ver}'  eiii)honious  abbreviation  of  Gregoiy  ;  and 
the  name.s,  once  so  common  in  the  Church,  of  Gregory  and 
Vigilantius,  testify  to  a  time  when  the  Lord’s  command, 
“  Watch  ye,”  {ypryyopiiTe  in  Greek,  Vigilate  in  Latin)  had  a 
solemn  meaning.  The  Syro-Chahlaic  words  “  ]\laran-atha,” 
“  Our  Lord  cometh,”  seem  to  have  become  a  watchword  in 
the  early  Church. 

I  shall  account  for  these  passages,  and  offer  some  proofs 
that  the  solution  is  true. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  many  of  these  passages,  especially 
the  most  striking  of  all  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
analogy  of  all  prophecy.  Except  in  a  few  specified  c.ascs, 
time  is  not  defined  by  the  prophets.  The  future  is  projected 
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like  a  timeless  ])icture  before  the  soul  of  the  seer.  Objects 
which  are  near  seem  almost  to  touch  those  which  are  remote. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  optical  illusion  which 
causes  the  broad  disk  of  the  setting  sun  to  seem  as  if  it 
cru,shed  down  upon  the  western  hills,  or  the  moon  to  api)ear 
as  if  its  white  fire  were  silently  interwoven  through  the 
sombre  mass  of  a  distant  grove. 

Our  Lord,  indeed,  differs  from  other  prophets.  They 
needed  a  divine  enthusiasm  to  make  them  receptive  of  the 
prophetic  influence.  The  sound  of  a  lyre  awakened,  or  the 
lulling  music  of  waters,  calmed  them.  We  feel  that  they 
were  animated  by  an  extraneous  impulse,  that  they  “  si)ake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  But  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  is  not  a  suddenly  infused  light  in  our  Lord’s 
mind,  momentarily  illuminating  distant  prospects  like  the 
lightning  flash,  and  then  dying  away.  The  mysteries  of 
futurity,  the  ages  to  come,  are  seen  by  a  habitual  light. 
Still,  our  Lord  as  proj)het  conformed  to  the  very  charac¬ 
teristics  of  2)rophecy.  The  prophets  were  not  historians  by 
anticipation,  Milmans  and  Macaulays  of  the  future.  They 
were  describers  of  pictures  unseen  by  others.  They  saw, 
as  it  has  been  expres.sed,  in  juxtaposition,  not  in  succession. 
A  lyrical  ode,  it  has  been  said,  is  sometimes  connected  by 
threads  more  delicate,  though  not  less  real,  than  those  which 
bind  together  the  parts  of  a  closely- written  philosophical 
essay.  Much  more  is  this  true  of  prophecy.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  method.  There  is  the  method  of  logical 
order.  There  is  the  method  of  a  sermon,  a  poem,  and  a 
history.  Method,  in  the  true  sense,  is  the  apt  disj)Osition  of 
a  number  of  topics  which  may  be  referred  to  a  common  centre. 
Let  us  allow  the  prophets  to  follow  a  deeper  order  of  their 
own.*  Swiftlyand  noiseles.sly  from  the  luminous  centreof  some 

"0  logician,  God  hath  a  method  of  His  own,  the  prophetical 
method,  which  no  rules  of  Aristotle  will  deliue.” — Edward  Irving. 
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divine  principle,  the  prophetic  spirit  radiates  to  the  furthest 
circumfei’ence  of  human  events,  with  an  order  which  Ls 
generally  real,  not  chronologicaL 

There  is  a  second  principle  which  we  should  bear  in  mind 
while  we  study  those  passages  in  Scripture  which  M.  Renan 
calls  Apocalyptic,  and  which  may  seem  to  speak  of  a  visible 
and  impending  catastrophe.  The  Bible  philosophy  of  liis- 
tory  is  not  Mr.  Buckle’s.  All  history  is  a  long  judgment,  a 
long  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  ceased  to  speak,  like  our  forefather,  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment.  He  shall  come  to  be  our  Judge.  Nay,  “  verily  He 
is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.”  There  has  been  a 
judgment,  or  a  scries  of  judgments,  along  the  whole  track  of 
human  history.  It  was  so  even  in  Paradise.  The  Jewish 
nation  was  chosen  to  be  a  palpable  specimen  of  God’s 
eternal  Providence,  an  example  of  His  moral  government. 
In  their  history  we  have  an  unveiling  of  the  piinciples  of 
His  judgment.  Ever  and  anon  there  pierce  through  the 
tangled  story  strange  fore-gleams  of  the  judgment  fires  and 
of  the  heavenly  light.  Such  is  the  ai^umcnt  of  the  Book 
of  Judges,  and  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  One  great  saying 
of  our  Lord  has  been  weakened  by  most  commentators. 
“Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together.”  In  hot  climates,  God  has  so  over¬ 
ruled  the  instincts  of  the  winged  scavengera  of  the  air 
and  peak,  that  they  swoop  down  upon  the  camon,  and 
remove  it  out  of  the  way.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
moral  carrion.  Wherever  there  is  a  body  of  moral  and 
spiritual  death,  a  dead  church,  a  dead  state,  “a  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,”  tliere  “  the  carcase 
is.”  And  wherever  there  is  a  temporal  power  of  the  papacy, 
whose  stench  comes  up  in  the  nostrils  of  awakened  Italy ;  a 
reeking  corj>se  of  slavery  tied  to  the  living  vigour  of  Southern 
Society ;  the  corruptions  of  an  unbridled  democracy,  where 
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cheating  is  smartness,  and  the  dollar  is  almighty ;  there, 
from  some  quarter  or  other,  the  eagles  of  judgment  will 
descend,  that  the  lungs  of  nations  may  have  a  healthier  play, 
and  that  they  may  spring  forward  to  their  destinies  with  a 
manlier  elasticity  in  the  tread  of  their  advancing  footsteps. 
Such  to  a  believing  man  is  the  aspect  of  history.  Still  the 
eagles  are  gathering  together.  Still  the  musical  breath  of 
spring  ripples  through  the  trees.  Still  He  comes  with 
clouds.  Still  the  saints  cry,  “  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is 
near,”  So  has  it  been  through  many  cycles  of  history,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  Reformation, 
tlie  French  Revolution,  our  own  time.  So  shall  it  be  until, 
after  passing  through  all  tyi)ical  judgments,  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  shall  darken  over  the  human  race. 

There  is  a  third  thought  which  we  may  take  with  us, 
while  we  interpret  the  “Apocalyptic  element”  in  our 
Redeemer’s  teaching.  Suppose,  then,  that  it  was  His  inten¬ 
tion  to  use  language  which  should  place  His  generation,  and 
each  successive  generation,  in  the  position  of  those  who 
might  be  alive  at  His  coming,  at  the  same  time  so  adjusting 
the  perspective  of  His  teaching  that  those  who  lived  far 
away  should  be  able  to  apprehend  the  i)recise  jioint  of  view 
better  than  His  own  contemj)oraries.  Does  not  this  supposi¬ 
tion  meet  the  facts  of  the  case?  “Immediately  after  the 
tribulation  of  those  daya”  “These  and  similar  declara¬ 
tions,”  says  M.  Renan,  “leave  no  room  for  equivocation.” 
“  Those  (observes  Gibbon,  ‘  lord  of  that  master  spell,  a 
solemn  sneer’)  who  understood  in  a  literal  sense  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Christ  Himself,  were  obliged  to  expect  the  second 
and  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  !Man  in  the  clouds,  before 
that  generation  was  totally  extinguished,  which  had  beheld 
His  humble  condition  upon  earth,  and  which  might  still 
be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  under  Vespasian 
or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  seventeen  cent.irios  has 
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instructed  us  not  to  press  too  closely  the  mysterious  language 
of  prophecy  and  revelation.”  Indeed  !  Yet  in  the  span  of 
that  same  mysterious  discourse,  there  occur  repeated  notices, 
which  we  must  be  blind,  indeed,  if  we  cannot  read.  “But, 
and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord 
delayeth  His  coming,” — a  prophecy  surely,  of  a  time  in  the 
church,  not  of  unbelief,  but  of  ambition  and  worldliness, 
like  the  Middle  Ages.  “  While  the  bridegroom  tarried, 
the  word  in  the  original  almost  means  “  spinning  out  the 
time.”  Again,  “  after  a  long  time,  the  lord  of  those  servants 
cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them.”  Surely  that  space  can 
liave  been  no  dream  of  the  morning  which  seemed  long  to 
Him  who  said,  “  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.”  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  commission  “to  go  into  all  lands,”  iipon 
the  institution  by  Christ  of  a  church,  and  the  inculcation  of  a 
morality,  adapted  to  a  world  which  was  destined  to  last. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  our  Lord's  so  called 
Apocalyptic  declarations  on  the  kingdom  of  God  solves  all 
difficulties.  The  vision  of  prophecy  presents  objects  in 
juxtaposition,  not  succession,  in  space,  so  to  speak,  rather 
than  time,  mystically  not  chronologically  ;  its  objects  are 
lifted  into  a  relation  beyond  and  out  of  time.  All  his¬ 
tory  is  viewed,  as  it  is  viewed  by  God,  as  even  we  can  view 
it  when  we  see  it  in  plan  rather  than  in  section.  That  is,  it 
is  a  cycle  of  typical  eras,  orbing  into  each  other,  and  all 
intersecting  in  the  Last  Judgment,  of  which  they  possess 
some  general  charactei-istics.  Add  to  this  the  moral  and 
spiritual  ends  which  are  gained  by  keeping  the  Advent 
before  each  successive  generation. 

I  shall  adduce  two  arguments  to  show  that,  if  not  this 
interpretation,  at  least  its  results  must  necessarily  be  true. 

Consider,  then,  the  opening  vei-ses  of  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  view  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Apostolical,  supposed  to  be  Christ’s,  does  arise. 
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How  is  it  treated  1  Why  as  a  fanaticism,  a  falsehood,  and  a 
delusion.  St.  Paul  beseeches  them,  not  exactly  by,  but  (iis 
Pi'ofessor  Jowett  well  translates  it)  “on  behalf  of,  as  though 
he  were  teaching  in  honour  of  that  day,  that  the  expectation 
of  it  might  not  be  a  source  of  disorder  in  the  church.” 

But  further.  Admit  not  merely  that  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  looked  for  and  expected  Christ  (which  they  did,  at 
time,  with  an  almost  excessive  tension)  but,  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  “experience  would  belie  Him  cruelly,  if  the 
world  was  obstinate  enough  to  last  on  after  that  genera¬ 
tion,”  what  would  have  been  the  result  1 — Why  this,  that 
when  St.  John,  or  the  last  survivor  of  Christ’s  immediate 
followers  died,  Christianity  would  have  died  with  him. 
Perhaps  as  the  storm  darkened  up  the  sky  of  Palestine,  or 
as  by  the  shores  of  the  .(Egean  the  sun  went  down, — 

“Not  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light,” 

in  the  dark  cloud,  or  in  the  deep  and  burning  sky,  a 
knot  of  poor  fanatics  might  have  looked  for  the  sign  of 
tlie  Son  of  Man,  the  cross  of  fire,  or  the  pierced  form. 
But  if  the  Gospel  had  been  committed  to  that  false  hope, 
it  must  have  been  carried  from  its  cradle  to  its, 
grave.  There  are  men,  who  like  Jack  in  Swift’s  coarse 
but  instructive  story,  rather  like  a  little  inai-tyrdom. 
“  Good  Sir  !  favour  me  with  a  handsome  kick,  or  with  a 
swinging  slap  in  the  face,”  may  be  the  language  of  a 
few  atrabilious  devotees,  but  never  for  a  cause  which 
they  know  to  be  an  exploded  and  convicted  lie.  The 
Gospel  has  survived  all.  It  has  survived  ten  persecutions. 
It  has  survived  the  syllogism,  the  epigram,  and  the  scaffold. 
Diocletian,  Porphyry,  and  Voltaire.  It  has  survived  carica¬ 
tures  of  its  doctrines,  and  abuses  of  its  holiness.  It  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  man’s  hopes,  and  the  mightier 
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buiclen  of  man’s  sorrows.  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
it  will  never  survive,  a  refutation  before  the  face  of  honest 
reason.  There  is  one  burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  that 
burden  is  a  lie.  If  the  Gospel  had  committed  men  to  one 
vi.sioiiaiy  expectation,  it  must  have  expired  though  the 
destiny  of  humanity  would  have  expired  with  it.  But,  just 
at  the  time,  when  according  to  M.  Henan’s  interpretation 
of  the  gi-eat  Teacher’s  words,  their  falsity  was  manifested, 
martyis  were  preparing  to  bleed  for  them,  and  missionaries 
were  starting  with  a  lie  in  their  right  hand  to  announce  it 
to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth.  If  the  Gospel,  if  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  had  been  committed  to  tlie  doctrine  that 
He  must  visibly  appear  in  one  generation,  the  Gosj^l  must 
have  died  out  with  that  generation.  But  the  Go8i)el  did 
not  so  die  out.  Therefore,  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  n© 
such  said  doctrine. 

I  must  attempt  to  sum  up  and  illustrate  the  double  point 
of  view,  which  appears  to  be  taken  in  these  “  Apocalyjitic” 
j)assages  upon  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  the  one  hand.  He 
says  “  immediately on  the  other.  He  proclaims  that  the 
Bridegroom  tarries.  On  the  one  hand.  He  witnesses,  “  I 
come  quickly  on  the  other,  the  ample  margin  of  the  chart 
unrolled  in  the  Apocalypse  is  not  filled  by  the  crowded  shapes 
of  a  thousand  years.  Let  us  suppose  two  travelleis,  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  the  other  ignorant  of  it,  in  some 
Alpine  or  Pyrenean  valley.  He  who  knows  the  place,  in  the 
Imsh  of  the  summer  night,  points  through  the  casement,  and 
says :  “Look  at  those  twin  peaks.  Both  are  covered  with  snow. 
Both  crested  with  the  glacier.  One  star  seems  to  rest  with 
its  circlet  upon  those  two  sharp  mountain-hoi  n.s.”  Would  this 
be  inconsistent  with  the  same  man’s  telling  the  same  friend 
afterwards,  that  to  make  his  way  from  one  to  the  other,  he 
must  climb  up  ridge  and  stack,  and  cut  stairs  in  the  ice,  and 
ascend  ten  thousand  feet  1  So  there  was  a  j)oint  of  view  from 
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which  the  Ascension  and  the  Second  Advent  seemed  to 
touch,  while  yet  they  were  known  to  be  divided  by  a  chasm 
of  unnumbered  years. 

III.  We  must  follow  M.  Kenan  into  an  examination  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  this  teaching  on  the  side  of  fear  and 
hope. 

First,  on  the  side  of  fear. 

“  Suspended,”  says  M.  Kenan,  “  like  a  permanent  menace 
over  humanity,  the  end  of  the  world,  by  the  periodical  terrors 
which  it  occasioned  during  centuries,  caused  great  injury  to 
all  secular  progress.  Society,  not  feeling  sure  of  its  existence, 
thus  contracted  a  sort  of  tremor,  and  those  habits  of  de¬ 
grading  humility,  which  render  the  Middle  Age  so  inferior 
to  ancient  times  and  modem  times.” 

There  is  one  statement  made  by  M.  Renan,  well  worthy 
of  examination  here  : — “  A  radical  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  manner  of  contemplating  the  advent  of  Christ.  When 
fir.st  it  was  announced  to  humanity  that  its  planet  was  about 
to  end,  like  the  infant  which  welcomes  death  with  a  smile, 
it  expeiienced  the  liveliest  access  of  joy  which  it  ever  felt. 
As  it  grew  old,  the  world  clung  on  to  life  ;  the  day  of  grace 
became  for  those  iron  ages  a  day  of  wrath.  Dies  irw,  dies 
ilia.” 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  hymn  to  which  M. 
Renan  appeals,  teaches  quite  the  contrary  lesson.  The  Dies 
Ii-ai  was  composed  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Cardinal  Malabranca,  nephew  of  Pope  Nicholas  III.  Before 
it  took  its  place  in  the  medieval  liturgy,  very  many  churches 
l)reserved  the  Sibylline  acrostics  in  their  offices.  These 
acrostics  are  a  Christian  forgery,  but  certainly  as  old  as 
the  third  century,  and  the  Dies  Irse  is  modelled  upon  them. 
I  will  ask  you  to  examine  the  two  pieces  with  me.  I 
have  translated  the  Sibylline  aciosties  roughly  into  English 
verse  : — 
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“  The  earth  shall  sweat,  the  judgment  sign  in  heaven  shall  gleam 
afresh. 

When  the  King  of  all  the  ages  shall  come  to  judge  all  flesh. 

The  faithful  and  the  infidel  shall  look  on  the  Most  High, 
Returning  in  the  end  of  time,  with  all  His  good  saints  by, 

Set  on  His  high  tribunal,  before  Him  all  mankind. 

And  this  fair  earth  a  desert  stretch’d  far  away  behind  ; 

Then  men  shall  cast  their  idols  far,  and  the  gold  they  loved  too 
well. 

And  fire  shall  bum  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  even  to  the  gates  of  hell. 
Out  of  that  wondrous  trial  fire,  the  saints  shall  come  forth  pure. 
With  their  flesh  renew'd,  and  shining,  and  fashion’d  to  endure. 
Then  every  thought,  and  every  fault,  and  every  hidden  sin. 

Shall  stand  out  in  the  light  of  God  from  the  shadowy  gulf  within. 
No  sound  except  a  sound  of  sobs,  and  teeth  that  gnash  alway. 

The  sun  shall  lose  his  light  in  heaven,  the  moon  and  stars  decay  ; 
And  like  a  parchment  the  great  sky  shall  all  be  roll’d  away. 

The  vales  shall  rise,  the  hills  shall  sink,  all  earth  shall  level  Ikj, 
And  not  a  sail  shall  break  the  blue  along  the  va.st  flat  sea  ; 

The  stricken  land  shall  mourn  her  streams,  and  dashing  rivers  dry. 
While,  like  a  dirge,  the  trump  of  doom  shall  wail  along  the  sky. 
Earth,  opming  up  her  secret  depths,  shall  rend  her  bosom  sod, 

And  all  her  kings  shall  stand  uncrown’d  before  the  throne  of  God. 
A  flood  of  sul])hur  shall  flow  down,  with  yellow  foam-wreatlis 
fleck’d. 

Then  high  the  sacred  cross  of  wood  in  heaven  shall  stand  erect. 
The  shame  and  scandal  of  the  world,  the  life  of  the  elect ; 

The  sign  of  glory  and  of  p.ain.  of  triumph  and  of  woe. 

The  golden  source  whence  all  our  streams  of  health  and  comfort 
flow ; 

Tliat  cross  shall  mle  the  nations  as  with  an  iron  rod, 

This  is  our  King,  of  whom  I  sing,  and  this  our  .Saviour  God.” 

Now  for  the  Dies  Irae,  which  I  have  also  atteiiipted. 
The  hist  seven  vei-ses  are  dark  and  fearful  enough : — 

“  Day  of  wTath  !  that  day  far  burning. 

Presage  to  completion  turning 
Sibyl’s  dree,  and  David’s  yearning. 

What  a  trembling,  cheeks  how  ashen. 

When  the  J  udge  each  deed  and  pa.ss;on 
Shall  discuss  in  strictest  fashion  ! 
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Tlion  the  trump  (wherever  whiteth 
Human  dead,  its  music  lighteth 
Marvellous)  to  the  throne  us  citeth. 

Death  and  nature  it  surprises, 

When  creation  thus  arises. 

Summon'd  to  the  dread  assizes. 

Then  shall  be  brought  forth  the  volume, 

All  the  subject  of  the  solemn 
Judgment  writ  in  many  a  column. 

When  the  Judge  shall  keep  His  session. 

Secrets  of  men’s  hearts  confession 
Make  in  manifold  procession. 

Ah !  what  jdea  shall  then  be  graved  ? 

Ah !  what  saint  by  me  be  cravfed  ? 

When  the  righteous  scarce  are  savfed.” 

Now  listen — 

“  King  of  Majesty,  yet  giver 
Of  the  grace  man  merits  never. 

Save  me  !  fountain  of  life’s  river. 

Win  me,  Jesus,  I  imjJore  Thee  ; 

Me  the  cause  that  sorrow  bore  Thee 
The  long  way  that  lay  before  Thee. 

Seeking  me  Thou  sattest  weary. 

Saving  bore  the  cross  so  dreary, 

Let  not  such  a  toil  miscarry. 

By  the  Magdalene  pardon-sated. 

By  the  thief’s  cry  not  belateil, 

Hojre  from  Thee  for  me  hath  w.aited.” 

Surely  M.  Renan’s  statement  must  be  reversed.  I  find 
something  of  the  child’s  heart,  and  the  child’s  smile  at  crea^ 
tion’s  death,  in  the  hymiiologist  of  tlie  thirteenth  centuiy ;  I 
miss  it  altogether  in  him  of  the  third.  For  all  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  is  renewed  in  every  heart  which  receives  it. 

“  This  inrnvanent  menace.”  Scarcely  that,  according  to 
the  writer.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  menace,  since  the  close 
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of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  let  that  pass.  He  has  only  cited 
one  iiistiince  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Glory 
can,  with  any  plausibility,  be  accused  of  impeding  progress. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  an  universal  panic  took  possession  of  Latin 
Christendom.  It  was  supposed  tliat  St.  John  had  pre¬ 
dicted  that  a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  Satan  should 
be  unloosed,  and  the  judgment  take  place.  Many  retired 
into  monasteries,  or  undertook  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  said  that  palaces  and  churches  were,  in  some 
instances,  allowed  to  fall  into  mins.  The  prevalent  idea 
of  the  time  is  stereotyped  upon  legal  acts  and  ecclesiastical 
donations,  “ approprinquante  mundi  termino,”  or  “at  the 
approach  of  the  evening  of  the  world.”  I  do  not  see  that 
this  proves  very  much.  It  seems  simply  to  show  that 
money  was  laid  out,  not  as  we  should  think  very  sensibly, 
which  might  possibly  have  been  worse  spent ;  and  that 
people — whose  absence,  being  what  they  were,  was  probably 
little  loss — retired  into  monasteries  and  convents.  Even 
then,  there  were  many  Christians  who  met  the  poj)ular 
panic  with  no  unw'orthy  arguments. 

Abbo,  Abbot  of  Eleury,  writes  : — “  When  I  was  a 
strijding,  I  heard  a  sermon  at  Paris  j)reached  before  the 
j)eople  in  a  certain  church,  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  number 
of  a  thousand  years  was  finished.  Antichrist  would  come, 
and  the  univei’sal  judgment  shortly  succeed.  To  this  preach¬ 
ing  I  offered  opposition,  as  far  as  I  could,  from  the  Gospels, 
and  Ai)Ocalyj)se,  and  Book  of  Daniel.  Finally,  Abbot  Richard, 
with  his  sagacious  mind,  resisted  this  wide-spread  error,  upon 
receiving  certain  letters,  which  he  commanded  me  to  answer. 
For  a  report  had  gone  through  nearly  the  whole  world,  that 
when  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady  fell  upon  Easter,  the 
end  of  the  world  was  surely  come.” 

I  submit  still  further,  that  the  question  arises,  what 
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o^ect  such  an  expectation  would  have  upon  a  genuine  dis¬ 
ciple  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  Would  it  im{)ede  “  piofane 
developments”  in  his  case  1  Assuredly  not.  When  Francis 
of  Sales  was  once,  after  intense  labour,  unbending  himself 
at  a  game  of  chess,  some  morbid  precisian  who  was  near 
asked  him  what  he  would  do,  if  he  knew  that  the  Lord’s 
coming  was  even  at  hand.  “  Finish  the  game,”  said  the 
bi.shop,  boldly.  “  For  His  gloiy  I  began  it.”  General  Lee 
wrote  a  striking  story  to  his  son,  in  a  letter  which  has  found 
its  way  into  print.  Last  century,  in  New  England,  a  day 
of  sudden  and  unaccountable  gloom,  known  yet  by  tiudition 
as  “  the  dark  day,”  occurred  while  the  senate  of  the  state 
was  sitting.  The  universal  impression  was  that  Doomsday 
had  indeed  come.  Suddenly  a  well-known  member  stood 
up.  “  President,”  said  he,  “  I  propose  that  we  pass  to  the 
oixler  of  the  day.  If  the  Judge  comes.  He  had  best  find  us 
at  our  duty.”  I  will  oidy  add,  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  men  in  England,  in  every  walk  of  life — in  the 
Senate,  at  the  bar,  in  the  army,  in  the  counting-house,  who 
believe  that  the  Coming  is  near.  I  do  not  belong  to  their 
school  of  prophetic  interpretation.  But  I  will  do  them 
justice.  Does  their  belief  in  the  literal  proximity  of  their 
Lord's  coming  paralyze  their  endeavours,  or  suspend  their 
industry  1  Does  it  prevent  them  from  contributing  their 
quota  to  “  the  profane  developments”  of  the  age  in  which 
they  are  1  They  are  just  the  men  who  ai'e  the  very  head 
and  heart  of  every  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  society. 
And  there  are  those  among  their  number  who,  for  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  w'orld,  no  less  than  for 
sound  acquaintance  with  the  four  Gospels,  would  put  to 
shame  any  living  disciple  of  that  school  of  jmsitive — very 
j  ositive— philosophers,  to  which  M.  Kenan  belongs. 

“  A  permanent  menace.”  So  it  was.  It  was  a  menace  to 
Enoch’s  age.  It  was  a  menace  to  Apostolic  times.  It  was 
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a  menace  to  the  Middle  Age.  Listen  to  that  iron  bell, 
clanging  out  over  an  iron  age,  Dies  irce,  Dies  ilia.  It  was 
a  menace  to  Luther’s  time.  How  solemnly  comes  that 
strain  from  the  soul  of  the  Reformer — 

“  Great  God  !  what  do  I  see  and  hear, 

The  end  of  things  created.” 

It  is  a  menace  to  us,  if  you  will  liave  it  so.  We  have  only 
to  enter  one  of  our  churches,  and  hear  the  people  singing — 

“  Every  eye  shall  now  behold  Him 
Robed  in  dreadful  majesty.” 

Yet  a  little  candour  wdll  surely  lead  us  to  confess  that  this 
“  permanent  menace”  is  a  permanent  blessing  to  human 
sociely. 

There  is  an  imjwrtant  distinction  between  sin  and  crime, 
between  an  offence  against  God,  and  an  offence  against 
society.  The  magistrate  does  not  hold  a  commission  to 
punish — and  has  no  scale  delicate  enough  to  estimate — sin  as 
such.  One  cause  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  is  an  ignorance  of  this  distinction.  A  young  gentle¬ 
man  plights  his  troth  to  a  lady,  and  confirms  it  by  an  oath. 
He  is  tried  by  the  civil  tribunal — not  for  the  social  crime 
of  a  broken  engagement,  but  for  the  sin  of  a  violated  a])peal 
to  Goil.  “  Above  one  half  of  human  actions,”  says  Bishop 
Taylor,  “  is  by  the  law's  of  man  left  unregarded  and 
unprovided  for.  Of  two  thousand  sins  that  cry  aloud  to 
God  for  vengeance,  scarce  two  are  noted  by  the  public  eye, 
and  chastised  by  the  hand  of  justice.”  Now,  as  beyond  all 
question,  a  greater  proportion  of  human  misery  arises  from 
sin  than  from  crime,  in  any  question  of  the  moral  tendency 
of  this  “  Apocalyptic  teaching,”  it  is  only  fair  to  consider  the 
bearing  of  this  “permanent  menace”  on  the  diminution  of 
so  tremendous  an  evil. 

The  gosjjel  of  Christ  has  a  strange  power  of  touching  faint 
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and  almost  evanescent  lines,  wTitten  upon  the  page  of  human 
nature,  and  making  them  stand  out  in  characters  of  light. 
A  great  writer  has  told  us  that  there  is  something  within  us 
which  starts  up  at  the  annunciation  of  general  ideas,  and 
welcomes  them,  as  the  exile  in  a  foreign  land  starts  at  the 
music  of  his  native  valleys.  Does  not  the  Apocalyptic 
teaching  waken  such  mysterious  chords  1  Does  it  not  touch 
such  half-faded  lines  1 

Consider  the  phenomena  of  memory  and  conscience.  In 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  sentences  in  English 
philosophical  literature,  Locke  says  :  “  In  some  cases,  ideas  in 
the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  leaving  no  more  footsteps,  or  remaining  character 
of  themselves,  than  shadows  do  flying  over  flelds  of  com, 
and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
there.  The  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  often 
die  before  us ;  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs 
to  which  we  are  approaching ;  where,  though  the  brass  and 
marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  efiaced  by  time,  and 
the  imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our 
minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours ;  and,  if  not  sometimes 
repeated,  vanish  and  disappear.  We  oftentimes  find  the 
fires  of  a  fever,  in  a  few  days,  calcine  all  those  images 
to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as 
if  graved  in  marble.”  Perhaps  these  beautiful  sentences 
might  have  been  made  more  beautiful,  because  truer,  by 
including  another  set  of  mental  phenomena.  Perhai)s  we 
should  speak  of  corn-fields  which,  under  some  magic  sun¬ 
light,  give  back  all  the  moral  lights  and  shadows  which  have 
ever  rippled  over  their  surface.  Children,  whom  we  lost 
long  since,  in  a  great  throng,  and  who  glide  into  our 
presence,  noiselessly,  just  as  they  were  scores  of  years  ago. 
Pictures,  which  fade  away  like  a  breath,  at  some  mys¬ 
terious  touch  of  damp,  but  come  out  again  upon  the  plate. 
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Calcined  shapes,  which  fill  themselves  up,  amidst  the  ashes 
in  which  they  lie.  Memory  has  strange  wastings,  but  it  has 
revivals  stranger  still.  The  old  man’s  memory  is  the  one 
thing  more  strange  and  toucliing  than  the  old  man’s  forgct- 
fidness.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  phenomena  of  conscience, 
— of  that  mai-vellous  induction  by  which  men  gather  the 
existence  of  a  moral  law,  its  necessity,  validity,  and  univer¬ 
sality.  Men  in  all  Christian  lands  hear  that  “  God  hath 
apiKjinted  a  day  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in 


righteousness,  by  that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained tliat 
the  calmest  and  truest  lips  which  ever  spoke  on  earth  tell 
us  that,  not  “  in  full  day  ”  (as  M.  Renan  has  stupidly  and 
tastelessly  said),  but  that  on  a  vault  of  midnight  darkness, 
“  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  appear;”  that  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  Him,  and  that  He  shall  reward 
every  man  with  a  reference  to  this  life-work,  and  that  the 
dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things  which  are  written 
in  the  books.  These  utterances,  floating  about  every 
Christian  land,  take  up  the  obscure  prophecies  of  memory 
and  conscience,  and  give  them  an  irresistible  interpretation. 
They  touch  those  faint,  dim  lines,  rmtil  they  bum  and 
blaze  upon  the  chamber-wall  of  the  human  spirit  in  lines  of 
living  fire.  They  proclaim  that  “  God,  by  His  power,  i^dll 
wipe  away  the  dust  from  the  tables  of  our  memory,”  and 
fulfil  the  forebodings  of  our  conscience.  A  wish  has  been 
expressed  that  some  one  would  write  a  treatise  upon  the 
unconscious  moial  lessons  imbibed  from  nature.  How  some 
men,  in  languid  and  voluptuous  climates,  feel  a  kindred 
power,  which  seems  to  justify  the  working  of  their  hearts. 
How  othera  may  have  learned  firmness  from  the  rocks,  and 
adventure  from  the  tides,  and  calmness  or  purity  from  the 
steadfast  sky  behind  the  drifting  clouds.  Who  can  estimate 
the  unconscious  influence  exercised  by  tmths  in  our  Christian 
lands,  even  upon  those  who  may  suppose  that  they  are 
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impervious  to  them  1  When  M.  Renan  can  calculate  the  sin.s 
which  have  been  hindered  by  this  belief  in  the  Apocalyptic 
element  of  Christ’s  teaching ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he 
be  in  a  position  to  estimate  fairly  the  effect  upon  “  human 
development  ”  of  this  “  permanent  menace  suspended  over 
humanity.” 

2.  We  have  to  follow  the  moral  result  of  this  Apocalyptic 
teaching  on  the  side  of  hope.  Let  us  trace  some  of  its  bear¬ 
ings  upon  art  and  society. 

Our  delight  in  the  creations  of  art  and  of  poetic  fiction 
has  been  analyse*!  by  two  minds — one  of  extraordinary 
subtlety,  the  other  of  extraordinary  depth.  “  The  pi’in- 
ciple  of  our  delight  in  fiction,”  says  the  elder  Scaliger, 
“  is,  that  our  minds  are  by  nature  infinite.  These  crea¬ 
tions  surpass  the  vulgar  limits  of  reality.  A  judicious  critic 
far  prefers  a  fine  painting  to  a  striking  likeness.  Perfect 
symmeti-y  has  been  marred  since  the  Fall.  Other  arts  repre¬ 
sent  things  as  they  are,  like  a  sort  of  picture-aljihabet  to  the 
ear ;  but  the  poet  brings  in  another  nature,  and  more  varied 
pictures;  and  thus  makes  himself,  as  it  were,  a  creator.” 
Lord  Bacon  carries  this  thought  fiu-ther  :  “  Since  the 
sensible  world  is  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  rational  soul ; 
poetry  seems  to  grant  to  human  nature  what  history  denies 
it.  If  any  one  looks  into  the  thing  profoundly,  he  will 
find  that  a  solid  argument  may  be  deduced  from  j>octry, 
that  a  nobler  magnitude  of  events,  a  more  perfect  order, 
and  a  fairer  variety,  is  neces.sary  for  the  soul’s  satisfaction, 
than  it  can  by  any  means  find  in  nature  since  the  Fall.” 
Thus,  then,  our  delight  in  pcelry  is  a  historian  of  the  Fall 
and  a  prophecy  of  Heaven.  There  is  something  beaut  ifi  1 
in  the  thought,  that  the  pure  pleasure  which  we  feel  when 
Shakespeare  carries  us  to  the  Enchanted  Isle,  or  Jliltoii 
tells  us  of  the  glades  of  Paradise,  is  the  witness  of  cravings 
within  us  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  tlu;  KiTigdoin  of 
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God.  Hence,  I  supjiose,  ic  is,  that  j)oets  of  anti-Christian 
modes  of  tliouglit  i-atlier  exaggerate  reality  than  express  an 
ideal. 

Well  said  a  deep  French  thinker,  just  taken  to  his 
rest,  in  speaking  of  this  Pantheistic  school :  “  If  this  be 
true,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  man,  heaven  is 
nothing  but  the  insatiable  and  imniortiil  desire  of  ]>erfecting 
and  embellishing  earth.  Every  ideal  is  elfaced.  The  states- 
iniin  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  discover  the  strongest  api^etites 
of  a  country,  and  to  satisfy  them.  Tlia  artist  has  nothing 
but  to  copy  the  real  with  a  servile  fidelity.”  The  same 
teaching  which  brands  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  delusion 
withera  art  at  its  very  root. 

There  is  a  more  important  moral  bearing  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  the  hope  of  humanity.  This  is  an  age  of  Utopias — 
univei-sal  beer,  or  univeissal  hot  and  cold  baths,  or  univei’sal 
suftrage,  or  something  else.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  other¬ 
wise  than  respectfully  of  these  plans.  I  wish  every  man  to 
have  some  of  these  things,  more  men  to  have  othera  of 
them.  But  there  are  some  points  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Comfort,  after  all,  is  not  hapi)iness.  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  The  Pantheist,  the  secularist,  the  socialist, 
sometimes  draw  vague  and  splendid  jnctures  of  the  future  state 
of  society.  After  all,  comfort  is  all  which  they  can  promise 
in  the  city  of  God  minus  God.  Are  they  sure  that  they  can 
keep  that  promise?  “It  is  questionable,”  says  j\lr.  Mill, 
“  if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  lightened 
the  day’s  toil  of  any  human  being.  They  have  enabled  a 
greater  population  to  live  the  same  life  of  drudgeiy  and 
imprisonment,  and  an  increased  number  of  manufacturers 
and  othei-s  to  make  large  fortunes.  They  have  increased  the 
comforts  of  the  middle  clas.ses  ;  but  they  have  not  5*et  begun 
to  effect  those  great  changes  in  human  destiny  which  it 
Is  in  their  nature  and  in  their  future  to  accoinjili-sh.” 
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And  it  is  only  under  two  conditions,  eminently  unlikely 
to  be  fulfilled,  that  this  great  thinker  cousidei’s  that  these 
inventions  and  conquests  over  nature  can  j)roduce  any  con¬ 
siderable  effect  u])on  the  ha|ijiiiiess  of  mankind. 

Again,  M.  Eenan  himself  well  says  : — “  The  dreams  of  an 
ideal  organization  of  society  are  in  one  sense  only  an  expansion 
of  the  same  idea,  one  of  the  branches  of  that  immense  tree, 
where  every  thought  of  the  future  grows,  and  of  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  for  ever  the  root  and  stem.  All 
true  revolutions  of  humanity  shall  be  grafted  on  that  word. 
But  stained  with  a  gross  materialism,  aspiring  to  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  which  is  to  grounil  univei-sal  happiness  upon  political 
and  economical  measures,  the  socialist  attempts  of  our  time 
will  remain  sterile  until  they  take  for  their  rule  the  I’eal 
spirit  of  Christ.”  As  then  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  the  fears 
which  it  excites  is  the  security,  so  by  the  hopes  which  it 
wakens,  is  it  the  salvation  of  society. 

Thus  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  charter  of  the  progre.ss  of  humanity.  There  ii 
the  true  communism,  “  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
tilings.”  One  who  ascends  a  mountain,  and  surveys  the 
landscdjie  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  it,  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
owner  of  it.  He  may  not  possess  a  foot  of  laud  ;  yet  the  sky, 
the  river,  the  shadows,  the  valleys,  are  his.  It  may  almost 
be  said  of  him,  that,  with  the  heart  of  ‘a  king  and  yet  a 
child,’  he  pos.sesses  all  things  without  making  any  poorer. 
There  vice  is  kept  out  for  ever.  That  desire  for  beauty 
which  witnesses  to  us  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
which  statesmen  benevolently  endeavour  to  satisfy  for  the 
poor  man  by  the  park  and  the  gallery,  finds  its  eternal 
fulness.  There  are  none  of  the  scenes  that  make  night 
hideous,  wdien  after  the  lamps  are  lit,  some  poor  guilty 
wanderer  sits  down  upon  the  doorsteps,  and,  wrapped  in 
her  thin  shawl,  sheds  tears  which,  welling  up  from  the 
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depth  of  her  burning  lieart,  trickle  down  between  her 
wasted  fingers.  There  the  babbling  music  of  the  nursery 
is  never  silenced,  and  the  old  man’s  step  is  never  missed 
upon  tlie  stair.  These  hopes  are  no  shadowy  dream.  You 
reu)ember  the  words  in  the  “Tempest,”  which  so  well 
exj)ress  the  bitterness  of  an  illusion — 

“  The  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 

Sometimes  voices, 

Thiit  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  ;  and  then  in  dreams, 

The  clouds,  methought,  would  open  out  their  riches 
Eeady  to  drop  on  me,  that  when  1  waked, 

I  cried  to  dream.” 

But  there  shall  be  no  crying  there,  for  “  these  words  are  U'W 
and  faithful." 

I  have  now  w'ell-nigh  finished  the  task  which  I  proposed, 
and  with  which  I  have  so  long  exercised  your  patience.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  you,  as  fairly  and  accurately  as 
I  could,  M.  Kenan’s  analy.sis  of  our  Saviour’s  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  I  have  examined  the  notion  of  that 
kingdom  as  one  of  “  Galilean  poor  men.”  I  have  discussed 
M.  Renan’s  assertion  of  a  fanatical  and  unfulfilled  pi'omise 
of  an  immediate  and  visible  advent,  and  surveyed  the 
doctrine  of  the  so-called  apocalyptic  kingdom  on  the  tide  of 
the  hojies  and  fears  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce. 

IV.  I  have  but  place  for  two  or  three  short  woi’ds. 

First,  then,  I  would  willingly  place  in  your  hands  one 
compendious  answer  to  all  such  books  as  this. 

We  are  taught  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers  in  the 
school  of  modern  philosophical  history,  that  a  great  life  can 
never  be  correctly  read  as  a  collection  of  isolated  facts.  It 
is  an  organic  whole,  and  must  be  rc-coiistinicted  as  such.  The 
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proof  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  truth  is,  that  we  are 
able  to  combine  the  facts  in  a  way  which  shall  constitute  a 
logical  and  probable  recital,  and  which  shall  fail  in  explain¬ 
ing  and  co-ordinating  no  important  element.  Of  course,  this 
canon  of  historical  re-construction  is  especially  liable  to  be 
abused  by  “that  forward  delusive  faculty,  imagination;” 
but,  when  wisely  and  laboriously  applied,  men  who  had  long 
been  enigmas,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  the  Bouddha,  have  thus 
yielded  their  secret  to  the  penetrating  search  of  modem 
tliought. 

Given,  then,  as  a  problem,  the  life  of  Christ,  it  is  necet* 
sary  to  find  such  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  may  be 
read. 

Many  such  points  of  view  have  been  attempted.  All,  but 
one,  have  failed  to  co-ordinate  the  elements  of  the  problem. 
The  earlier  heresies  were  but  so  many  attempts  to  construct 
the  life  of  Christ  upon  half  believing,  or  three  fourths 
believing  theories.  Later  times  have  been  bolder.  Impos¬ 
tor  or  enthusiast  1  But  the  Divine  sobriety  of  that  teach¬ 
ing,  the  Divine  perfection  of  that  all-holy  life,  have  shamed 
away  the  words  from  the  most  shameless  of  human  lips. 
Saint  and  good  man  1  Yet  if  He  who  could  be  represented 
as  saying,  “  I  and  the  Father  are  one,”  was  not  far  more 
than  a  good  man.  He  must  have  been  far  less.  A  legendary 
ideal  1  But  the  history  is  too  life-like,  too  consistent,  too 
original,  too  markedly  distinguished  from  all  apociyphal 
imitations,  to  admit  such  a  supposition.  Inconceivable  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  four,  saint  and  enthusiast,  saint  yet  impostor, 
decked  out  in  mythical  attributes  1  We  have  thus  an  equal 
blasphemy  with  a  greater  absurdity. 

Such  in  different  combinations  are  the  only  elements  out 
of  which  unbelieving  Christologies  can  be  formed.  We 
know  the  worst.  Time  can  produce  nothing  new.  The 
limits  of  sceptical  invention  are  attained.  It  has  exhausted 
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the  old  world,  and  has  no  new  one  to  imagine.  With  an 
alteration  in  Drydeu’s  magnificent  lines,  it  may  be  said, 

“  The  force  of  lying  can  no  further  go. 

To  make  a  third  she  joins  the  former  two.” 

The  one  theory,  then,  which  will  read  the  Gospels,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  both  God 
and  man. 

Here,  then,  and  I  believe  none  of  us  will  differ  upon  this 
point,  was  the  importance  of  the  Nicene  Council  and  Creed. 
That  council  was  not  infallible.  The  whole  is  not  greater 
than  its  parts,  and  that  which  is  fallible  in  all  its  parts,  must 
be  fallible  as  a  whole.  But  its  members  knew  this.  They 
knew  that,  by  God’s  blessing,  they  had  received  from  their 
father’s  the  one  key  which  would  unlock  the  cabinet  of  the 
Gospel.  Here  were  apparently  opposite  facts  to  be  met. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  weariness  by  the  wayside  well ;  on 
the  other,  the  sublime  self-consciousness  of  Him  who  said, 
“  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.”  On 
the  one  hand,  the  •N^'eakness  of  the  throbbing  human  flesh, 
and  the  ringing  cry  under  the  darkened  heaven ;  on  the 
other,  the  majesty  of  dying  love,  and  the  death  that  was 
heralded,  not  by  broken  words  of  convulsive  agony,  but  by 
the  loud  voice  of  a  Godlike  strength.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  piteous  complaint,  “I  thirst;”  on  the  other,  the  rent 
rocks,  and  the  ci’eation  shrouded  in  sympathy  with  its  dying 
Lord.  Still  as  He  walked  this  lower  earth,  the  silence  of 
the  infinite  spaces  was  broken  ever  and  anon,  now  by  the 
anthem  that  came  rolling  down  from  the  heaven  upon  the 
Christmas  Ev’e,  now  by  a  voice  that  came  from  a  glory  that 
■was  higher  still ;  and  rays  of  miracle  streamed  round  the  path 
of  the  Galilean  from  the  heaven  that  is  usually  so  dark.  Men 
may  make  themselves  merry,  if  they  will,  over  theologians 
wrangling  about  a  syllable  or  a  letter,  but  then  that  letter 
was  God. 
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And  so,  as  one  philosophy  after  another  produces  its 
Chi’istology,  an  uneasy  cry  rises  from  behind  our  battle¬ 
ments  for  an  answer  to  be  given.  Answers  have  been  given 
in  abundance.  Young  men  of  this  great  City  !  I  point  you 
to  a  compendious  answer.  The  Christ  of  the  Kew  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  Christ  of  Christendom  ;  the  Christ  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  of  Christian  hearts  ;  the  Christ  of  the  book,  and 
the  Christ  woi-shipped  by  all  God’s  scattered  children  in  our 
divided  Christendom,  which  is  yet  one  in  this — Fenelon 
and  Taylor,  Francis  of  Sales  and  Chalmers,  Charles  Borromeo 
and  Leighton — the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists  can  only  be 
read  by  the  Chiist  of  our  creed. 

Secondly,  all  through  his  book,  and  partly  in  the  passages 
I  have  cited  to-night,  M.  Renan  ventures  to  speak  .scornfully 
of  the  style  of  our  blessed  Lord’s  teaching,  and  of  the  phrases 
which  he  employs.  Little  indeed  will  the  mincing  criticism 
of  a  French  litterateim  affect  the  Christian,  as  he  reads  the 
fifth  chajjter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  or  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Go  and  look  at  some 
forest  stretching  far  away  with  its  interminable  vistas, — has 
it  the  spruce  correctness  of  a  citizen’s  garden  1  Go  and  walk 
along  the  shore,  and  see  the  waves  of  ocean  breaking  in 
crested  foam  along  the  beach.  Is  that  line  of  tide  rigidly 
straight  1  Do  we  not  see  vast  curves  and  magnificent 
recessions  1  Look  again  at  that  world  which  speaks  ro  every 
child  of  God  of  his  Father’s  love  and  of  his  Father’s  wisdom 
more  eloquently  than  even  the  forest  or  the  ocean, — I  mean 
the  starry  sky.  The  dazzling  lines  of  the  architecture  of  the 
heavens  have  not  been  laid  according  to  the  plans  of  a 
human  builder.  The  open  page  of  the  great  book  of  God  is 
not  figured  like  a  schoolboy’s  Euclid.  But  as  you  walk  on 
some  summer  day,  look  .‘it  the  dust  or  the  sand  below  your 
feet,  and  you  see  some  little  line,  some  tiny  circle,  as  correct 
as  if  it  were  rounded  by  a  Lilliputian  compass. 
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Do  you  kaow  the  reason  of  these  things  ?  The  forest,  the 
ocean,  the  sky,  are  the  handiwork  of  God.  The  little  line, 
the  tiny  circle,  are  the  work  of  the  burrowing  iasect  or  the 
wriggling  worm.  So  the  pages  of  the  French  litterateur,  the 
“minute  philosopher  less  than  six  feet  high,  attempting  to 
dethrone  the  monarch  of  the  universe,”  may  be  decked  out 
with  the  tinsel  of  human  rhetoric.  But  the  page  which 
records  the  Word  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  shall  breathe 
of  a  freshness  like  that  of  the  ocean  and  the  sky,  and  be 
marked  by  a  magnificence  which  is  not  irregular  but 
Divine. 

Thirdly,  the  acceptance  of  this  book  in  France  teaches  us  all 
in  England  a  most  important  lesson.  One  thing  is  perfectly 
clear  :  Some  Christ  or  other  the  age  will  have.  The  age  may 
po.s8ibly  prefer  the  Christ  of  M.  Renan  to  one  whom  they 
have  learned  too  much  to  look  upon  as  merely  the  subject  of 
a  pageant,  as  merely  the  infant  Christ  whose  effigy  is  laid  in 
the  Christmas  crib,  or  the  dead  Christ  whose  image  is  nailed 
to  the  Cross.  But  the  Christ  of  Bethlehem  and  Galilee,  ot 
Tabor  and  J enisalem, — the  Christ  whose  form  is  gi’aven  upon 
the  plate  of  the  everlasting  gospel, — the  Christ  who  speaks 
to  us  across  the  gulf  of  ages  with  living  words  so  sad,  so 
tender,  and  so  awful, — ^the  Christ  to  whom  each  one  of  us 
owes  all  that  is  best  in  himself  both  for  this  world  and  the 
next,  the  means  of  grace  and  hope  of  glory, — the  Christ  to 
whom  humanity  clings  by  every  living  fibre  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  ghastly  lie  of  Strauss,  or  the  Inscious  lie  of 
Renan  preferred  to  that  Christ !  Never,  never  ! 

And  now,  young  men  of  this  Association,  Christian  friends 
of  this  great  City,  to  whom  I  have  never  spoken  before,  and 
to  whom  I  shall  probably  never  speak  again,  one  word  in 
conclusion.  As  this  caricature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  fade.s 
away,  as  the  pure  breath  of  God’s  woi’d  makes  its  image 
melt  ofl"  as  the  impure  breathing  melts  from  a  pane  of  gla.ss 
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when  the  fresh  open  air  is  let  in  upon  it,  take  the  thought 
away  with  you  of  the  true  kingdom  of  God.  First,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  within  us,  for  wherever  there  is  a  heart  whose 
lusts  are  mortified  through  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  a  new 
throne  for  Christ  Then,  that  other  kingdom,  that  visible 
church,  of  which  we  are  all  members  and  subjects,  and  for 
which  we  should  work  in  our  several  stations.  And,  then,  far 
away,  that  other  city,  that  better  kingdom,  from  which,  if  we 
be  faithful  to  our  King  and  blaster,  we  shall  one  day  see  all 
the  hard  angles  of  this  life  of  ours  rounded  into  a  heavenly 
calm, — that  city  whose  reflection  is  evermore  seen  beneath 
the  deep  calm  stream  of  a  Christian’s  life  ;  at  times,  it  may 
be,  broken  and  quivering  with  the  passing  rii)i)le  of  trial  or 
temptation;  waveiing,  it  may  be,  but  not  obliterated,  ami 
trembling,  but  never  passing  away. 


IxindfiQ  :  Binjuti  iii  Pardon,  Printer,  Patemoster  row. 


